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“HERE'S HEALTH TO YOU AND TO OUR CORPS" 


Marines landing under fire at Santo Domingo 
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ridden the logs white water 


—says Chesterfield 


yee you'll find me swapping stories at the club” 


It’s no easy matter to pilot a bucking log through white-tipped rapids. 
It’s even harder to pry a Chesterfield smoker loose from his choice. A man 
wants faste in his cigarette and in Chesterfield he gets it ...The better taste of 
milder and better tobaccos—nothing else! Nothing else is needed... thanks to the f 
“cross-blend,” which brings out the aroma and flavor of the tobaccos themselves! 


For NINETEEN years, our Research Department has 
kept intimate touch with every new development of Science 
that could be applied to the manufacture of cigarettes. 
During this period there has been no development of tested 


value or importance to the smoker which we have not . 
incorporated into the making of Chesterfield cigarettes. Greater mildness 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. . . - better taste! 
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THE U. S. MARINE CORPS 
Major General Ben H. Fuller, The Major General 


Commandant 

Brigadier General John T. Myers. Assistant to 
The Major General Commandant. 

Brigadier General Rufus H. Lane, The Adjutant 
and Inspector 

Brigadier General Hugh Matthews, The Quar- 
termaster 

Brigadier General George Richards, The Pay- 
master. 

Officers last commissioned in the grades indi- 
cated: 

Col. Charles F. Williams 

Lt. Col. William D. Smith. 

Maj. George C. Hamner. 

Capt. Vernon M. Guymon 


Ist Lt. John F. Hough. 


Officers last to make number in the grades 
indicated: 

Col. Nelson P. Vulte. 

Lt. Col. William D. Smith 

Mai. George B. Reynolds. 

Capt. Vernon M. Guymon. 

Ist Lt. Robt. L. Griffin, Jr. 


MARINE CORPS CHANGES 


MARCH 11. 1931 

Captain Martin J. Kelleher, assigned to duty 
at MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif 

Captain William W. Rogers, on or about March 
24th detached MB, Quantico, Va., to MD, Camp 
Rapidan, Criglersville, Va. 

lst Lt. Louis E. Marie, detached MB, NS, 
Olongapo, P. I.. to MB, NYd, New York, N. Y., 
via first available Government conveyance. 

2nd Lt. Francis M. McAllister, on or about 
March 17th detached MB, Quantico, Va., to MD, 
Camp Rapidan, Criglersville, Va. 

2nd Lt. Edward T. Peters, detached MB, NS, 
Guam, to Fourth Regiment, Shanghai, China. 

2nd Lt. James M. Ranck, on or about March 
20th detached MD, USS ‘“‘New Mexico,"’ to Depart- 
ment of the Pacific. 

2nd Lt. Lee N. Utz, on or about March 24th 
detached MB, Quantico, Va., to MD, Camp Rapi- 
dan, Criglersville, Va. 

Chf. Qm. Clk. John L. Watkins, assigned to 
duty at Headquarters Department of the Pacific, 
San Francisco, California. 


MARCH 12, 1931 

Captain Harold D. Campbell. orders to AS, 
WCEF, NAS. San Diego, Cal., modified to AS, 
ECEF, MB. Quantico. Va 

Ist Lt. Brownlo I. Byrd, on April Ist detached 
MB, Parris Island, S. C., and ordered to his home. 
Retired as of August 1, 1931. 

Ist Lt. Frederick D. Harbaugh, on April 4th 
detached MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif., and 
ordered to his home. Retired as of July 1, 1931. 

The following named officers have been pro- 
moted to the grades indicated 

Lt. Col. William W. Buckley, Captain Daniel R. 
Fox, Captain Ralph W. Culpepper, Ist Lt. Thomas 
C. Green, Ist Lt. Joseph C. Burger, Ist Lt. David 
L. Cloud, Jr., Ist Lt. Andrew J. Mathiesen, ist 
Lt. Calvin R. Freeman, Ist Lt. Verne J. McCaul, 
Ist Lt. Ion M. Bethel. Ist Lt. John F. Hough. 
MARCH 13, 1931. 

No changes were announced. 

MARCH 14, 1931. 

Lt. Col. Harold F. Wirgman, on transfer of the 
flag of the Commander in Chief, Asiatic Fleet, de- 
tached USS “Pittsburgh” to USS “Houston.” 

Major Alfred A. Cunningham, AQM, detailed as 
an Assistant Quartermaster. 

Ist Lt. James M. McHugh, detached AL, Peip- 
ing. China, to Department Pacific. 

Ist Lt. Shelton C. Zern, on reporting of relief 
detached MD, USS “Sacramento” to MB, Quan- 
tico. Va 

2nd Lt. Earle S. Davis, orders to MB. Norfolk 
NYd, Portsmouth, Va., modified to MB, NYd. 
Charleston. S. C 

2nd Lt. Charles B. Mitchell. detached NAS, 
— Pla., to AS, WCEF, NAS, San Diego, 
ali 

(Continued on page 3) 


THE MARINE CORPS RESERVE 
Colonel J. S. Turrill, U.S. M. C., Officer in Charge. 
Lieutenant Colonel J. J. Staley, U. S. M. C. R.. 
Assistant Officer in Charge. 


Expeditionary Troops 
19th Marines 
Headquarters, 5302 Fourth Avenue, Brooklyn, New 
York. Lieutenant Colonel James F. Rorke, 
Commanding. 
20th Marines 
Headquarters, 458 Louisiana Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington. D. C. Lieutenant Colonel J. J. Staley, 
Commanding. 
2ist Marines 
Headquarters, First Battalion, Navy Yard, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Major Robert C. Pitts, Command- 
ing. 
22nd Marines 
Headquarters, First Battalion, 829 Camp Street, 
New Orleans, La. Major Alfred A. Watters, 
Commanding. 
24th Marines 
Headquarters, First Battalion. Naval Reserve 
Armory, Chicago, Ill. Major Donald T. Winder, 
Commanding. 


Aviation Expeditionary Troops 

Squantum, Mass. First Lieutenant Erwin G. Tay- 
lor, Commanding. 

Valley Stream, L. I. Captain Benjamin Rusweber, 
Commanding. Second Lieutenant William P. 
Young, Assistant Officer in Charge. 

Great Lakes, Ill. Captain Chester J. Peters, Com- 
manding. 

Seattle, Washington. 
Stedman, Commanding. 

Pensacola, Fla. First Lieutenant Samuel F. Pat- 
terson, Commanding. 


Captain Livingston B. 


Area Organizations 
Eastern Reserve Area 


Headquarters, 1100 South Broad Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Colonel David D. Porter, Command- 
ing. Major David S. Barry, Jr., Assistant Officer 
in Charge. 

301st Company, FMCR, Boston, Mass., Capt. Harry 
C. Grafton, Jr., Comdg. Marine Barracks, Navy 
Yard, Boston, Mass. 

302nd Company, FMCR, Rochester, N. Y., Capt. 
Edward F. Doyle, FMCR, Comdg. State Armory, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

303rd Company, FMCR, New York, N. Y., 2nd Lt. 
William E. Donovan, PFMCR, Comdg. U. S. 8S. 
“Illinois,” Ft. of West 96th St., New York, N. Y. 

304th Company, FMCR, Brooklyn, N. Y., 2nd Lt. 
Mark F. Kessenich, FMCR, Comdg. Armory, 
Foot of 52nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


305th Company, FMCR, Philadelphia, Pa.. Ist Lt. . 


Howard S. Evans, FMCR, Comdg. No. 2 Marine 
Barracks, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

308th Company, FMCR, Worcester, Mass., 2nd Lt. 
William K. Lations, FMCR, Comdg. Naval Re- 
serve Armory, Worcester, Mass. 


Central Reserve Area 


Headquarters, 1405 Howard Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Major Chester J. Fordney, F. M. C. R., Com- 
manding. 

306th Company, FMCR, Detroit, Mich., Capt. Will- 
iam V. Calhoun, FMCR, Comdg. 7456 E. Jeffer- 
son Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

311th Company, FMCR, Toledo, Ohio, Capt. Iven 
C. Stickney, FMCR, Comdg. Toledo Armory, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

313th Company, FMCR, Milwaukee, Wis., 2nd Lt. 
Walter E. Henschen, FMCR, Comdg. Naval Re- 
serve Armory, Milwaukee, Wis. 

314th Company, FMCR, St. Paul, Minn., 2nd Lt. 
George I. Springer, FMCR, Comdg. 1299 Osceola 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Southern Reserve Area 


Headquarters, Postoffice and Court Building, New 
Orleans, La. Colonel William C. Harllee, Com- 
manding. 


Western Reserve Area 


Headquarters, 100 Harrison Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. Major General Logan Feland, Command- 
ing. 

307th Company, FMCR, Los Angeles, Calif., ist 
Lt. James M. Burns, Jr., FMCR, Comdg. 612312 
S. Middleton St., Huntington Park, Calif. 

316th Company, FMCR, Seattle, Wash., Ist Lt. 
Clarence H. Baldwin, FMCR, Comdg. Naval Re- 
serve Armory, Seattle, Wash. 


THE MARINE CORPS LEAGUE 

National Commandant, W. Karl Lations, 108 For- 
est Street, Worcester, Mass 

National Vice Commandant, New England Divi- 
sion, Rudolph Trow, 322 Main Street, Worcester, 
Mass. 

National Vice Commandant, Southern Division. 
Virgil E. Miller, 63 South 3rd Street, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

National Vice Commandant, Central Division, 
Russell G. Flynn, 2355 Norwood Avenue, Nor- 
wood, Ohio. 

National Vice Commandant, North Central Divi- 
sion, Rodowe Abeken, 1200 Title Guaranty Build- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo. 

National Vice Commandant, Eastern Seaboard 
Division, Maurice A. Ilich, 28 South Pear! Street, 
Albany, N. 

National Vice Commandant, Western Division, L. 
W. Nickerson, P. O. Box 1236, Spokane, Wash. 

National Vice Commandant, Southwestern Divi- 
sion, T. J. Tellegen, Police Headquarters, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Judge Advocate, Robert K. Ryland, 19 West 52nd 
Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

National Chaplain, Dr. John H. Clifford, Star 
Route, Deland, Fla. 

National Sergeant-at-Arms, Abe Moulton, 5901 
Kings Highway, St. Louis, Mo. 

The appointive officers are: 

National Adjutant and Paymaster, A. Ernest Bees, 
1011 International Building, Washington, D. C. 
National Chief of Staff, Frank X. Lambert, 3671 

Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


DETACHMENT DIRECTORY 


Note: All inquiries and communications 
should be addressed to the National Comman- 
dant, Marine Corps League, 108 Forest Street, 
Worcester, Mass. 

ALABAMA 
Birmingham: Portis Detachment; A. Paul Goodall, 
Adjutant. 
CALIFORNIA 
Oakland: Euville D. Howard Detachment;. Thomas 
J. Kingsley, Commandant. 
San Diego: Detachment being formed. 
Vallejo: Major General Wendell C. Neville De- 
tachment. 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport: Detachment being formed. 
Hartford: Detachment being formed. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington: Capital City Detachment; Paul Sulli- 
van, Commandant. 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville: Jacksonville Detachment: Captain 
Charles Dunbeck, Commandant. 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta: Marcus W. Beck Detachment; Claud G. 
Aichel, Commandant. 
Augusta: Detachment being formed. 
Savannah: Detachment being formed. 
INDIANA 
Ft. Wayne: Fort Wayne Detachment; James F. 
Richards, Adjutant. 
KANSAS 
Topeka: James Wary Detachment; Richard 8S. 

Ross, Commandant. 

Wichita: Samuel B. Copeland Detachment; W. B 

Phillips, Commandant. 

KENTUCKY 


Louisville: Carl W. Baudde Detachment; J. F. 
O'Donnell, Commandant. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore: Detachment being formed. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston: Theodore Roosevelt Detachment; Deane 
M. Harding, Commandant. 

Worcester: Worcester Detachment; Daniel Clif- 
ford, Commandant. 

Springfield: Clarence B. Chapin Detachment; 
Boyd Allen, Commandant. 

MINNESOTA 

Duluth: Duluth-Superior Detachment; Arthur L. 
Fox, Commandant. 

Minneapolis: Minneapolis Detachment; Franklin 
Petri, Commandant. 

St. Paul: St. ’ :ul Detachment; Edward J. Pen- 
ning, Commandant. 


Entered as second class matter at the postoffice at Washington, D. C. 
Act of Oct. 3, 1917, authorized Jan. 27, 1925. Price $2.50 per year. 


Acceptance for mailing at the special rate of postage provided for in Section 1108, 
Advertising rates upon application to the Business Manager. 
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GENERATION 


Down the length of the great room 
goes a steady hum of sound, under- 
toned with the rhythm of a hundred 
busy typewriters and the buzz and 
click of conveyors. It is the Educa- 
tional Service Division of the Interna- 
tional Schools, at 
Scranton, and the morning mail is in. 

Watch one letter among the orderly 
thousands—a letter bearing the post- 
mark of an New 
York. It is opened, and by the deft 
manipulations of the sorters it moves 
to a desk far down the room where 
a clerk takes it from the top of the 
An enrolment ap- 
plication for the Course in Business 
Management, signed by Robinson V. 
Carter, Jr. 

When the clerk has typed the name 
and information on a yellow card, she 
steps over to the long line of cabinets 


Correspondence 


up-state town in 


pile and reads it. 


where close to four million students’ 
names are filed. And as she is about 
to insert it in its alphabetical order 
her eye falls upon another card, old 
and discolored and worn with many 
handlings. “Robinson V. Carter” it 
reads, “Course in Foundry Practice,” 
and the date it bears is 1900. 

There is a story of human progress 
behind those two cards. 

Back in the days when the country 
still echoed to the martial strains of 
“Hot Time in the Old Town,” and 
Admiral picture, laurel- 
wreathed, hung on a million walls, a 
young man came back from the war 
to his job in the foundry. He wanted 
to get ahead, but lacked technical 
knowledge. There was a school in 
Scranton, he heard, that taught all 
kinds of subjects by mail, and he was 
interested enough to write and find out. 


Dewey’s 


That home-study course with the 
International Correspondence Schools 
gave him his start. He went up, stead- 
ily, to Foreman, Superintendent, Gen- 
eral Manager. Today he owns the 
plant, and his son—a college graduate 
—is studying with the I. C. S. that he 
may help build the business. 

In our files there are many stories of 
fathers who have won success through 
I.C.S. study, and are now urging their 
sons to take the same sound training. 

So it is that this largest of all edu- 
cational institutions is now serving 
its second generation of usefulness to 
America and the world. 

There is a booklet, “The Business 
of Building Men,” which outlines the 
vast service the International Corre- 
spondence Schools are performing for 
Business and Industry. We shall be 
glad to send you a copy on request. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FOUNDED 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHOOLS 


MEMBER, NATIONAL 
HOME STUDY COUNCIE 
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MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson: Detachment being formed. 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City: Simpson-Hogatt Detachment; W. A 


Peevehouse. Commandant. 
St. Louis: St. Louis Detachment No. 1; Abe 


Moulton, Commandant. 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha: Detachment being formed 


NEW JERSEY 
Jersey City Hudson County Detachment; Ken- 
neth Collings. Commandant. 
Morris Plains: Morris County Detachment; Albert 
Carruther, Commandant 
Newark: Captain Burwell H. Clark Detachment; 
John H. Meyer, Commandant. 
NEW YORK 
Albany: Hudson-Mohawk Detachment; John C. 
Bates, Commandant 
Buffalo: Oscar A. Swan Detachment; Carlton A. 
Fisher, Commandant 
Jamestown: Detachment being formed 
New York City New York No. 1 Detachment: 
Milton Solomon, Commandant. 
Rochester: Detachment being formed 
Syracuse: Corporal James D. Snyder Detachment; 
William Dennis, Jr., Commandant. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo: Fargo-Moorhead Detachment; F. C. 
Knautz, Commandant. 


OHIO 

Akron: Lucien P. Waldron Detachment; William 
Silke. Commandant. 

Canton: Canton Detachment; L. P. Haley, Com- 
mandant. 

Cincinnati: George W. Budde Detachment; Gor- 
don Becker, Commandant. 

Cleveland: Detachment being formed. 

Mansfield: Richland Detachment; W. H. Ziegler, 
Commandant. 

Youngstown: Detachment being formed. 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City: Harry Mark Coppinger Detach- 
ment: Timothy J. Tellegen, Commandant. 
Tulsa: Detachment being formed 


OREGON 

Portland: Arthur C. Harlow Detachment; Captain 
E. C. Russell, Commandant. 

Salem: Salem Detachment; Monford Adams, Com- 
mandant. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown: Detachment being formed. 

Erie: Colonel Louis J. Magill Detachment; Will- 
iam Wernette, Commandant. 

Harrisburg: Detachment being formed. 

Oil City: Oil City Detachment; Edwin Cyrus 
Nurss, Commandant. 

Philadelphia: Major General L. T. Waller De- 
tachment; James B. Greenwalt, Commandant. 
Major General L. T. Waller Detachment Aux- 
iliary; Mrs. Anna Karr, Commandant. 

Pittsburgh: Detachment being formed. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence: Rhode Island Detachment; Henry J. 
Sponer 3rd, Commandant. 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga: Detachment being formed. 


Memphis: A. D. Sims Detachment; Virgil E. 
Miller, Commandant. 


TEXAS 

Dallas: Dallas Detachment; Colonel W. E. East- 
erwood, Jr., Commandant. 

Ft. Worth: Detachment being formed. 

Houston: McLemore Marines Detachment; Leslie 
Spindler, Commandant. 

Waco: Laster-Lange Detachment; F. W. De 
Friess, Commandant. 


WASHINGTON 
Bremerton: Detachment being formed. 
Spokane: Spokane Detachment; Edward Part- 
ridge, Commandant 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee: Detachment being formed. 


MARINE CORPS CHANGES 
(Continued from page 1) 
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Pay Clk. Timothy E. Murphy. detached Hdatrs. 
Department Pacific, San Francisco, Calif., to 2nd 
Brigade, Nicaragua, via the USAT “Grant” sched- 
ag BS Sail San Francisco on or about March 


MARCH 16, 1931. 
No changes were announced. 


THE IEATHERNECK 


MARCH 17, 1931. 

Lt. Col. Holland M. Smith, detached MB, NYd. 
Philadelphia, Pa., to duty as Force Marine Officer 
and aide on the staff of the Commander Battle 
Force, U. S. Fleet, USS “California.” 

Ist Lt. Albert L. Gardner, detached Hdatrs. 
Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., to MB, Quan- 
tico, Va. 

Ist Lt. Cyril W. Martyr, detached MB. NYd, 
Philadelphia, Pa., to MD, USS “Sacramento.” 

Chf. Pay Clk. Edward J. Donnelly, detached 
2nd Brigade, Nicaragua, on May 8th to Head- 
quarters Marine Corps. 


MARCH 18, 1931. 
No changes were announced. 


MARCH 19, 1931. 

Lt. Col. Percy F. Archer, AQM, detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to Headquarters Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C., to report on March 24, 1931. 

Captain Glenn D. Miller, detached Nicaraguan 
National Guard Detachment to MB, Quantico, Va., 
via the USS “Chaumont” scheduled to sail from 
Corinto, Nicaragua, on or about April 4, 1931. 

Ist Lt. James M. McHugh, orders to Depart- 
ment of the Pacific modified to Headquarters Ma- 
rine Corps, Washington, D. C., via the USAT 
“Grant” due at New York, N. Y., on or about 
April 17, 1931. 


MARCH 20, 1931. 
No changes were announced. 


MARCH 21, 1931. 
No changes were announced. 


MARCH 23, 1931. 

Lt. Col. Holland M. Smith, detail as an As- 
sistant Quartermaster revoked as of March 31, 
1931. 

Lt. Col. Tom D. Barber, on May 29th detached 
Office of Coordinator, Fourth Area, New Orleans, 
La., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Major Norman C. Bates, detached USS “Idaho” 
to USS “Maryland” for duty as Division Marine 
Officer, Division 4, Battleships, Battle Force, U. 8. 
Fleet, and aide on staff of the Commander. 

Major John Dixon, on April 15th detached MB, 
Washington, D. C., to Office of Coordinator, 
Fourth Area, New Orleans, La. 

Captain Joseph C. Grayson, detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to Department of the Pacific. 

2nd Lt. Joseph W. Earnshaw, detached MD, 
USS “Pittsburgh,” to 4th Regiment, Shanghai, 


2nd Lt. Karl K. Louther, detached MD, USS 
“Mississippi,"" to MD, USS “Colorado.” 

2nd Lt. William M. O’Brien, detached MD, USS 
“Colorado,”’ to MD, USS “Mississippi.” 

2nd Lt. Randall M. Victory, detached MD, USS 
“Pittsburgh,” to MD, AL, Peiping, China. 


MARCH 24, 1931. 

No changes were announced. 
MARCH 25, 1931. 

No changes were announced. 
MARCH 26, 1931. 

Lt. Col. Walter N. Hill, on May Ist detached 
Hdatrs. Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., to MB, 
NYd, Charleston, S. C. 

Lt. Col. Holland M. Smith, detail as an AQM 
revoked March 3lst. 

Captain Louis G. DeHaven, detached MB, NS, 
Guam, to Department of the Pacific. 

2nd Lt. Carson A. Roberts, detached NAS, Pen- 
sacola, Fla., to MB, NAS, Pensacola, Fla. 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. William O. Corbin, detached 
MB, NS, Guam, to Department of the Pacific. 


MARCH 27, 1921. 

No changes were announced. 
MARCH 28, 1931. 

Lt. Col. Howard W. Stone, detached 4th Reet., 
China, to MB, NS, Cavite, P. I. 

Captain Edward A. Fellowes, detached April Ist, 
MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif., to MB, NS, New 
Orleans, La. 

Captain Orrel A. Inman, on reporting of relief 
detached MB, NS, New Orleans, La., to Nica- 
raguan National Guard Detachment via commer- 
cial steamer scheduled to sail from New Orleans, 
La., on or about April 11th. 

2nd Lt. Elvin B. Ryan, died on March 26th of 
injuries receiver in an airplane crash. 

MARCH 30, 1931. 

No changes were announced. 
MARCH 31, 1931. 

Captain William F. Brown, detached MCB, NOB, 
San Diego, Calif.. to MB, NYd, Mare Island, 
Calif., to report not later than April 10th. 

Captain Joseph C. Grayson, assigned to duty at 
MCB, NOB, San Diego 

Captain James H. McGan, detached Hatrs. De- 
partment of Pacific, San Francisco, Calif., to 
MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif. 

APRIL 1, 1931. 
Col. Richard M. Cutts, on June 10th detached 


Three 


lst Brig., Haiti, to Naval War College, Newport, 
R. I. 

Ist Lt. Clarence R. Wallace. on April 7th de- 
tached Hatrs., Marine Corps. Washington. D. C., 
to ist Brig., Haiti, via the USS ‘“‘Kittery,”’ sched- 
uled to sail from Hampton Roads, Va., on or 
about April 22nd. 

2nd Lt. Arthur H. Butler, detached MCB, NOB, 
San Diego, Calif., to Asiatic Station via the USS 
“Henderson,” scheduled to sail from San Diego, 
Cal., on or about April 22nd. 

2nd Lt. William M. O’Brien, detached MD, USS 
“Mississippi,” to MB, Quantico, Va. 


APRIL 2, 1931. 

Major Joseph D. Murray, detached Second Bri- 
gade, Nicaragua, to MB, Norfolk Navy Yard, 
Portsmouth, Va., via the USS ‘“Chaumont,” 
scheduled to sail from Corinto, Nicaragua, on or 
about April 4th. 

Captain Field Harris, detached Air Corps Tacti- 
cal School, Langley Field, Hampton, Va., to AS, 
ECEF, MB, Quantico, Va. 

Captain Lester N. Medaris, detached Air Corps 
Tactical School, Langley Field, Hampton, Va., to 
NAS, Pensacola, Fla. 

lst Lt. St. Julien R. Marshall, detached MB, 
NS, St. Thomas, V. I.. to MB, NYd, Boston, 
Mass., via the USS ‘“‘Kittery’’ scheduled to sail 
from St. Thomas, V. I., on or about April Ist. 

lst Lt. Frank D. Weir, detached NAS, Pensa- 
cola, Fla., to AS, ECEF, MB, Quantico, Va. 

2nd Lt. Jesse S. Cook, detached MB, NYd, Mare 
Island, Calif., to Asiatic Station via the SS 
“President Pierce’ scheduled to sail from San 
Francisco, Calif., on April 24th. 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. James Diskin, detached MB, 
NYd, New York, N. Y., to MB, Quantico, Va. 


The following named officers have been pro- 
moted to the grades indicated: 

Lt.-Col. William D. Smith, Captain Lloyd R. 
Pugh, Captain Vernon M. Guymon, Ist Lt. Leslie 
F. Narum. 


APRIL 3, 1931. 

Lt.-Col. Frederick A. Gardener, detached MB, 
NYd, Charleston, S. C., to MB, NS, Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba, via the USS ‘“‘Kittery,”’ scheduled to 
sail from Hampton Roads, Va., on or about May 
27th. 

Major Selden B. Kennedy, on completion of 
course detached the Command and General Staff 
School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, to MB, Quan- 
tico, Va. 

Captain Andrew E. Creesy, on completion of 
course detached the Command and General Staff 
School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, to MB, Quan- 
tico, Va. 

Captain George F. Stockes, on completion of 
course detached QM, Corps Subsistence School, 
Chicago, Ill., to MB, Washington, D. C. 

Captain Charles T. Brooks, on completion of 
course detached the Infantry School, Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., to Headquarters Marine Corps, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Captain Merritt B. Curtis, on completion of 
course detached the Infantry School, Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., to MB, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Captain William McN. Marshall, on completion 
of course detached the Infantry School, Fort 
Benning, Ga., to MB, Quantico, Va. 


lst Lt. Bayard L. Bell, on completion of course 
detached the Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga., 
to MB, NYd, New York, N. Y. 

Captain James F. Moriarty, on completion of 
course detached Signal School, Fort Monmouth, 
N. J., to Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, 
D. C. 

Ist Lt. George J. O'Shea, on completion of 
course detached Signal School, Fort Monmouth, 
N. J., to Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, 
D. 

Captain Galen M. Sturgis, on completion of 
course detached Field Artillery School, Fort Sill, 
Okla., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Ist Lt. Edwin C. Ferguson, on completion of 
course detached Field Artillery School, Fort Sill, 
Okla., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Ist Lt. John A. Bemis, on completion of course 
detached Field Artillery School, Fort Sill, Okla., 
to MB, Quantico, Va. 


APRIL 4, 1931. 

Major Robert L. Denig, detached Nicaraguan 
National Guard Detachment to Headquarters Ma- 
rine Corps, Washington, D. C., via first available 
Government conveyance. 

Captain Shaler Ladd, on completion of course 
detached Motor Transport School, Camp Holabird, 
Md., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

lst Lt. Delmar Byfield, on completion of course 
detached Motor Transport School, Camp Holabird, 
Md., to MB, Parris Island, S. C. 

2nd Lt. Harold D. Hansen, on completion of 
course detached Motor Transport School, Camp 
Holabird, Md., to Depot of Supplies, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

APRIL 6, 1931. 


No changes were announced. 
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IN THE TROPICS 


RESINOL SOAP is the ideal 
soap for Marines doing duty in 
the tropics. Its ingredients are 
soothing and healing. No more 
itching or skin eruptions, (unless 
the cause is internal), if RES- 
INOL SOAP is used regularly. 
RESINOL SOAP is great for 
an unhealthly scalp. Get a bar 
of RESINOL SOAP the next 
time you lay in stores, and 
discover what it means to take 
a cleansing healthy wash with 
a soap that leaves your body as 
clean as a Marine's rifle. Ask 
for it at your Post Exchange, 
and if the steward happens to 


be out of it, ask him to order 


some for you. 


OU SALE AT ALL 
EXCHANGES 
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APRIL 7, 1931 

No changes were announced 
APRIL 8. 1931 

Colonel Thomas Holcomb, on completion of the 
course detached Naval War College, Newport. 
R. IL. to Headquarters Marine Corps, Washing- 
ton, D. C 

Colonel Ellis B. Miller. on completion of the 
course at Naval War College, Newport. R. I. as- 
signed to duty on the Staff of that college 

Colonel Presley M. Rixey, on completion of the 
course detached Naval War College, Newport. 
R. I to Headquarters Marine Corps. Washine- 
ton D. C 

Lt.-Col. William P. Upshur, when directed by 
the Commander, Battle Force. U. S. Fleet, de- 
tached USS “California’’ to Naval War College, 
Newport, R. I 

Major Randolph Coyle. on completion of the 
course detached Naval War College, Newport, R. 
I.. to Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, 
dD. C 

Captain Robert C. Anthony, AQM, detached 
MB. NS, St. Thomas. V. L., to First Brigade, Haiti 

Captain Louis J. Hughes, AQM, on reporting of 
relief detached First Brigade, Haiti, to Head- 
quarters Marine Corps. Washington. D. C., via 
first available Government conveyance 

2nd Lt. Harold G. Newhart, detached First Bri- 
wade, Haiti, to MB, Norfolk Navy Yard. Ports- 
mouth. Va., via first available Government con- 
veyance 

2nd Lt. William I. Phipps, detached NAS, Pensa- 
cola, Pla., to MB, NAS, Pensacola, Fla 


RECENT GRADUATES OF THE MARINE CORPS 
INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Captain Maurice Clinton Gregory—Spanish. 

Captain Donald John Kendall—Spanish 

ist Lt. Edmund McClelland Callaway—Spanish 

lst Lt. Lawrence Raymond Kline—Spanish. 

lst Lt. Philip Lenard Thwing—Spanish 

2nd Lt. Chester Roninson Allen—Bookkeeping 
and Accounting 

2nd Lt. John Bunn Hill—Spanish 

lst Set. Ambrose Joseph Cain—-Poultry Farming. 

Gy. Set. Lynwood Joseph Nay—Selected Sub- 
jects 

Set. Harry Fitzgerald Gadsby—-Motorman’s Car 
Electricians 

Set. Elvin Edward Winkler—English and Book- 
keeping 

Ph. M. 2nd Cl. Walter Herbert Wilford—Phar- 
macy 

Cpl. Eric Harry Altemos—Toolmaking Div. of 
Shop Practice 

Cpl. Clarence Ervin Brown—Complete Automo- 
bile 

Cpl. Clarence Ervin Brown—Special Poultry. 

Cpl. Harvey Eber Brownell—Practical Electri- 
cians 

Cpl. Harvey Eber Brownell—Practical Telephony 

Cpl. Albert John Gove—Reading Shop Blue- 
prints 

Cpl. James Alfred Harris—Public Utility Acc 
and Auditing 

Cpl James Alfred MHarris—Business  Corre- 
spondence 

Cpl. William Carden McHenry—English and 
Bookkeeping 

Cpl. Charles Merman—Radio Operating 

Cpl. Joseph Michalski—Automobile Elec. Equip- 
ment 

Pfc. John Edwards Frantz—Good English 

Pfc. William Cody Harpold—Lake Navigation 

Pfc. Kenneth George Maltby—Diesel Engines. 

Pfc. Alan Edward Opine—Spanish 

Pfc. Carrol Lee Parks—Spanish 

Pfc. Ernest Edward Roy—French 

Pfc. Harry Thaw Saunders—C. S. General 
Clerical 

Pfc. Joseph Edwin Schultz—C. S. Railway Pos- 
tal Clerk 

Pfc. Elmer Ottis Smith—-Mach. Shop Div. Shop 
Practice 

Pfc. Edmund Joseph Wenzel—aAviation Engines 

Pvt. Wilfred Joseph Desmarias—French 

Pvt. Eugene Arthur Conlin—Aeroplane Engines 

Pvt. Paul Prank Cranford—aAviation Engines 

Pvt. Viadimir Andrew Grigorieff—Aviation En- 


Pvt. William Thomas Kettlebar—-Farm Crops 
Pvt. Oscar Meade Little—Aviation Engines 
Pvt. Lloyd Chester Ripley—High School Mathe- 


Pvt. George Simnoff—Auto. Electric Equipment 

Pvt. Lemont Stevenson Stutts—C. S. Railway 
Postal Clerk 

Pvt. Joseph Peter Yecobites—Toolmaking Div 
Shop Practice 

Trumpeter Harry Hallet Bell—C. S. Railway 
Postal Clerk 

ist Lt. John Edward Curry—French 

ist Lt. James Griffin Hopper—Spanish 

lst Lt. Ernest Edward Shaughnessy—Bookkeep- 
ing and Accounting 

2nd Lt. Mortimer Shepard Crawford-—-Bookkeep- 
ing and Accounting 
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2nd Lt. Harold Robert Lee—Spanish 

2nd Lt. Thomas Andrew Wornham—Bookkeeping 
and Accounting. 

Mrs. Josephine Stanners—Good English. 

St. Set. Oliver Eugene Deming—-Complete Auto- 
mobile. 

Set. Owen Burkett Nettle—C. S. Combination 

Cpl. Clarence Ervin Brown—Dairying. 

Cpl. Cedric Asa Coons—Electrical Engineering. 

Cpl. Malcolm Pearson—Complete Automobile. 

Cpl. Mervin Frederick Smith—Shop Practice. 

Cpl. Lawrence Erwin Sutton—Aviation Engines 

Cpl. John Wasick—Special Poultry. 

Cpl. John Wasick—Livestock. 

Pfc. Eric Harry Altemos—Reading Shop Blue- 


Pfe. Philip Earl Godfrey—C. S. Railway Postal 


Pfc. Theodore Hurby—Good English. 
Pfc. Leland Austin Nemitz—Aviation Engines 
Pfc. Robert James Moeger—Business Manage- 


Pfc. Albert Triplat—Automobile Mechanic's. 

Pfc. Neal Webb—Salesmanship and Sales 

Tpr. Joseph James Walker-—-Salesmanship and 
Sales Management 

Pvt. Oliver David Crawford—Radio 

Pvt. Paul Ralph Hirschbach—Aviation Engines 

Pvt. James Irvin Lail—Practical Electrician's 

Pvt. Russell Underwood Mason—cC. S. Railway 
Postal Clerk. 

Pvt. Howard Hogo Nelson—Wood Pattern Mak- 


Pvt. Harold Stillman Nickerson—Salesmanship 

Pvt. John Russell Poland—Complete Automobile 

Pvt. Lawrence Joseph Rahberger—Farm Busij- 
ness Management. 

Pvt. John Edward Shelton—C. S. Post Office 

Pvt. Harold Richmond Thomas—Aviation En- 
eines. 

Ph. M. 3c. Marvin Ulrich Jones—Pharmacy. 


NAVAL TRANSPORT SAILINGS 

CHAUMONT—Arrived Hampton Roads 13 April 
Will sail from Hampton Roads on 22 May for the 
West Coast and Asiatic Station on the following 
itinerary: Arrive Port au Prince 26 May, leave 
27 May; arrive Canal Zone 30 May, leave 1 June: 
arrive Corinto 3 June, leave 3 June: arrive San 
Diego 10 June, leave 11 June: arrive San Pedro 
12 June, leave 13 June; arrive San Francisco 14 
June, leave 24 June; arrive Honolulu 1 July. leave 
2 July; arrive Guam 13 July, leave 14 July: ar- 
rive Manila 19 July, leave 18 August; arrive Guam 
23 August, leave 24 August; arrive Honolulu 2 
Sept.. leave 3 Sept.; arrive San Francisco 10 
September. 

HENDERSON—Arrived Mare Island 10 April 
Will sail from San Francisco 23 April for the 
Asiatic Station on the following itinerary Ar- 
rive Honolulu 1 May, leave 2 May: arrive Guam 
15 May, leave 16 May; arrive Manila 22 May. 
leave 25 June: arrive Guam 1 July, leave 2 July 
arrive Honolulu 15 July, leave 16 July: arrive San 
Francisco 24 July, leave 8 August for the East 
Coast of the United States. 


KITTERY—aArrived Hampton Roads 5 April 
Will sail from Hampton Roads for the West 
Indies on 22 April on the following itinerary 
Arrive Guantanamo 27 April. leave 28 April: ar- 
rive Port au Prince 29 April. leave 30 April; ar- 
rive Cape Haitien 1 May, leave 2 May: arrive 
San Juan 4 May, leave 4 May; arrive St. Thomas 
4 May, leave 6 May; arrive Hampton Roads ll 
May. 

NITRO—Arrive Puget Sound 10 April will 
leave Puget Sound 20 April for the East Coast of 
the United States on the following itinerary: Ar- 
rive Mare Island 23 April, leave 27 April: arrive 
San Pedro 28 April, leave 29 April: arrive San 
Diego 30 April. leave 1 May; arrive Corinto 9 
May. leave 9 May; arrive Canal Zone 11 May, 
leave 13 May: arrive Guantanamo 16 May, leave 
16 May; arrive Hampton Roads 20 May, leave 
23 May: arrive Fort Mifflin 24 May, leave 29 May 
arrive Iona Island 30 May. leave 5 June; arrive 
— 6 June, leave 6 June; arrive Boston 
7 June 


SALINAS—Sailed Corinto 10 April for San 
Pedro. Due San Pedro 20 April. Will leave San 
Pedro 23 April. Arrive Corinto 3 May, leave 3 
May: arrive Canal Zone 6 May. 

SAPELO—Sailed Beaumont 13 April for Guan- 
tanamo. Due Guantanamo 19 April, leave 21 
April; arrive Beaumont 27 April, leave 28 April 
arrive Hampton Roads 6 May, leave 18 May; ar- 
rive Key West 22 May. leave 23 May; arrive Beau- 
mont 27 May. leave 28 May; arrive Guantanamo 
4 June 


VEGA—Arrived Boston Yd. 25 February. Will 
leave Boston 29 April; asrive New York 30 April. 
leave 7 May: arrive Philadelphia 8 May. leave 
15 May; arrive Hampton Roads 16 May, leave 27 
May; arrive Guantanamo 31 May, leave i June; 
arrive Canal Zone 4 June, leave 6 June; arrive 
Corinto 9 June, leave 9 June: arrive San Diego 
18 June, leave 22 June; arrive San Pedro 23 June, 
leave 24 June; arrive Mare Island 25 June, leave 
7 July; arrive Puget Sound 10 July. 
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BOOKS—PASSING IN REVIEW 


% 


AN INSPECTION OF SERVICE LITERATURE 


By FRANK HUNT RENTFROW 


Saga of Service 


EMINISCENCES OF A MARINE, by 
. Major General John A. Lejeune 
(Dorrance & Company). $4.00 


It is with some trepidation that one 

approaches any of the innumerable auto- 
biographies or memoirs flooding the book 
market today. It is not unnatural that 
a man places irrelevant value on his own 
achievements, the records of which he 
feels he owes to posterity. The result is 
too frequently amateurish and puerile. 
General Lejeune most unjustly accuses 
himself of both these faults, and only 
after persuasion that almost embraced 
coercion did he consent to record the 
forty-seven years he has spent in the 
service of his country. 
*“indubitably has his pen refuted both 
his assertion that he has accomplished 
nothing worthy of recording on the 
printed page, and his belief that he had 
no literary ability. The style of his 
work is simple, compelling, and if at 
times flowery, it is so with sincerity. 

“The Reminiscences of a Marine” be- 
gins with a brief introduction of his 
ancestors. His own early boyhood is 
sketched rapidly, leaving the impression 
that those days sped past all too quickly. 

In chronological order the General 
writes of his Naval Academy days, the 
cadet cruise, and his subsequent commis- 
sioning in the Marine Corps. Perhaps 
the most dramatic passages portray the 
tragic disaster in the harbor of Apia. 

Intimate and engrossing, he takes his 
reader through the Spanish-American 
War, and to all the far-flung posts to 
which Marine Corps officers are ordered 
for duty. He tells of the Philippines; 
Japan; the West Indies. 

Nearly half the volume is devoted to 
events of the World War. Of these he 
writes not only with the strategical 
acumen of a general, but with the com- 
passion of a humane leader. There is an 
undercurrent of sympathetic understand- 
ing in the story he tells of the black, 
rainy night when word was brought to 
him at headquarters that a private 
wished to see the General. He granted 
permission. “My pity was aroused when 
I saw him,” he writes. “He was a mere 
boy, very tired and suffering from a bad 
cough. I made him sit down by the fire 
and dry his wet clothes and asked him 
what I could do for him.” 

It is the complete story of a warrior’s 
life. And unlike the memoirs of so many 
professional soldiers, General Lejeune’s 
reminiscences may be read with pleasure 
by civilians or soldiers. 


a 

Wings Above Haiti 
KNIGHTS OF THE COCKPIT, by Irwin 
R. Franklyn (The Dial Press), $2.00. 

This novel concerns a top kick of Ma- 
rines, with twenty-three years of hard- 
boiled service striped on his sleeves. 
Outwardly he is a sullen, bull-dozing 
sort of chap, friendless except for Bob 
Werdon, a young reporter with ambi- 
tions to become a war correspondent. 

The story opens with Sergeant Rorrie 
O’Rourk as flight instructor at Pensa- 
cola. As the outstanding ace of the 
service, O’Rourk has frequently been 
offered a commission. This he refuses, 
giving as his reason a preference for the 
freedom of an enlisted man. 

A severe revolt breaks out in Haiti. 
O’Rourk leads a flight of thirteen planes 
to the scene of trouble. He takes with 
him his friend, who has been assigned 
representative of the Associated Press. 

With remarkable deference to the ser- 
geant’s rating, as soon as O’Rourk ar- 
rives in Haiti he is temporarily commis- 
sioned captain (almost against his will), 
and his broad shoulders are saddled with 
the responsibility of the entire campaign. 
He was informed: “all offensives shall 
be planned and executed both from the 
land, sea and air by you.” Which coro- 
nation placed at his disposal and com- 
mand all the generals, majors, and lesser 
lights operating in Haiti. 

Of course, there is a girl. We shan’t 
disclose the outcome of that angle, for 
both the sergeant and his newspaper 
friend appear interested in the lady. 

The sergeant-commander launches a 
mighty offensive against the black rebels. 
He attacks from the land, sea and air, 
overcoming espionage, Voodooism, ma- 
chinations and intrigue. He bombs cities 
and brings the black conspirators to their 
knees and death. 

The whole story is unconvincing and 
the characterization is unreal. One 
minute the sergeant talks the language 
of a street arab, and the next discourses 
like a college professor. The rest of 
the characters are too unimportant to 
even consider. Apparently they are too 
ignorant to establish points and other 
defenses while on the march. The main 
body is attacked without warning. This 
lack of foresight receives no comment. 

Evidently the author is familiar with 
conditions and characteristics of Haiti. 
And if one can stomach the countless 
technical errors relative to the Marines, 
and not be offended by the sergeant’s 
unprofessional discourtesy to generals, 
the book should be entertaining enough. 
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THE LOOKOUT % 
Any desired book may be purchased 
through the LEATHERNECK BOOK 
SERTICE, and we especially recommend 


Se the following: 


REMINISCENCES OF A MARINE. 
By Major General John A. Lejeune. Dor- 
rance. Inspiring autobiography of a 
Marine officer. $4.00 

HANDBOOK OF NAPOLEON BONA- 
PARTE. By Ivar Sjostrom. Dorrance. 
Collection of data concerning the Little 
Corporal. $1.50 

A SOLDIER’S DIARY. By Captain 
Will Judy. Judy Publishing Co. Docu- 
ments and facts of the Thirty-third 
Division, A. E. F. $2.00 

THROUGH THE WHEAT. By Thomas 
Boyd. Scribners. A powerful, morbid 
story of Marines in the World War. 
(Edition illustrated by Capt. John W. 
Thomason $3.00). Regular edition. $2.00 

JEB STUART. By Capt. John W. 
Thomason, Jr. Scribners. A flashing 
biography of a romantic leader of the 
Civil War. Profusely illustrated by the 
author. $5.00 

MARINES AND OTHERS. By Capt. 
John W. Thomason. Scribners. Life 
and adventures of Marines all over the 
world. $3.00 

GOD HAVE MERCY ON US. By 
William Scanlon. Houghton Mifflin. 
Prize story of War Novel contest. Ma- 
rines on the front. $2.50 

DOLLARS FOR BULLETS. By Harold 
Norman Denny. Dial Press. Behind the 
scenes in Nicaraguan revolution. $4.00 

RED PANTS. By Captain John W. 
Thomason. Scribners. Not so new, but 
never old. Short stories concerning Ma- 
rines. Illustrated by the author. $2.50 

FIX BAYONETS! By Captair John 
W. Thomason. Scribners. The war was 
not totally destructive when it could con- 
tribute a book such as this to the world. 
Ranked among the best sellers since 
1925. $2.00 

MEDALS OF HONOR. By James 
Hopper. John Day Co. Twelve tales of 
heroic action and Medals of Honor. $3.00 

POINTS OF HONOR. By Thomas 
Boyd. Scribners. Eleven short stories 
concerning Marines, written by one who 
served with them in France. $2.00 

AMERICAN FIGHTERS IN THE 
FOREIGN LEGION. By Paul Ayres 
Rockwell. Houghton Mifflin. A _ story 
of the hundred or more Americans who 
fought under the French flag in the 
World War. $5.00 

THE INCREDIBLE YANQUI. By 
Herman B. Deutsch. Longmans, Green 
& Co. The career of Lee Christmas, 
Yankee soldier of fortune whose exploits 
fashioned the destiny of Central Ameri- 
can Republics. $3.50 

THE BATTLE AT: BLANC MONT. 
By Lt.-Col. Ernst Otto, German Army 
(retired). Translated by Martin Lich- 
tenberg, U. S. M. C. Published by U. S. 
Naval Institute. A German officer’s 
tribute to the Marines. $2.00 

OFFICERS’ GUIDE. Published by In- 
fantry Journal. Compiled ready refer- 
ence for officers of all services. $2.75 

THE UNITED STATES NAVY. By 
Rear Admiral Thomas P. Magruder. Dor- 
rance. Facts about our present naval 
policy. $2.50 
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The Good English Course 


Your use of the English language is an indication to all with whom you 
may come in contact of the training you have had and the ability you 
possess. The ability to speak and to write correctly, using well-chosen 
phrases, is a valuable asset in any position to which you may aspire. 


The Marine Corps Institute offers you a “Good English” course which 
furnishes an excellent opportunity for those whose knowledge of the ele- 
mentary principles of good English is faulty, and which also serves the 
purpose of a suitable and thorough review for those whose English needs 
only to acquire a “polish.” 


The lessons of the course are worked out on a carefully graduated scale 
which facilitates the progress of the student. A dictionary is furnished 
with the course as a complement to the regular textbooks, which contain 
most clear and complete explanations. Especial attention is accorded the 
writing of letters, punctuation, and the proper use of the dictionary. 


A small amount of your time devoted to this course cannot fail to 
achieve an enlargement of your vocabulary, and thereby greatly improve 
your self-expression. 


UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 
Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C. 


} Please send me INFORMATION regarding the course before which I have marked an X: 
{} Please enroll me in the course before which I have marked an X: 


Technical and Industrial Courses 


Academic and Business Training Courses 


OBusiness Management 
Olndustrial Management 
OPersonne!l Organization 
OTrafic Management 
O Acountancy 

(including C.P.A.) 
OCost Accounting 
OBookkeeping 
OPrivate Secretary 
OSpanish 


Organization. 


Station__. 


OSecond Lieut. Prep. 
OPrench 

OSalesmanship 

O Business Correspondence 
OStenograpny & Typing 
OGood English 

OCivil Service 

O Railway Mail Clerk 
OCommon School Subjects 


ONaval Academy Prep. 
OHigh School Subjects 
OElectrical Engineering 
OElectric Lighting 

O Mechanical Engineer 

O Mechanica) Draftsman 
O Machine Shop Practice 
OStandard High Schoo! 
OGas Engine Operating 


OCivil Engineer 
OSurveying & Mapping 
OPlumbing & Heating 
ORadio 

OSteam Engineering 

O Architect 

O Architect's Blue Prints 
OContractor & Builder 
OArchitectural Draftsman 


OConcrete Builder 
OStructural Engineer 
OChemistry 
OPharmacy 

O Automobile Work 

O Aviation Engines 

O Navigation 
CAgriculture & Poultry 
Mathematics 
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Why Quantico? 


in this direction 
took me first into the files at 
Quantico because, when this 
paper was started, I was serving 
as chief of staff to the com- 

- manding general of the post. But these files began 
in the middle, as it were, and contained nothing of the reasons 
that necessarily preceded the acquisition of so large a terri- 
tory. I had been under a dim impression that Quantico was a 
sort of orphan of the Great War, one of the countless military 
reservations once the scene of intense activity, but later fallen 
on evil days. There must, however, have been reasons for the 
accumulations of ordnance and equipment, apparatus of varied 
nature, and materials suitable for emergencies other than those 
of the war itself. Although much of the material was acquired 
from the Army, the atmosphere of the ensemble is distinctly 
nautical, a condition that is enhanced by the bell of the old 
“Kentucky,” which is struck at regular intervals by the watch 
on the dock. Back of Quantico there must be something other 
than the Great War, something that antedates that war by 
many years, since its influence so strongly dominates all 
activities. 

Wherever Marines are gathered together there is one word 
that is in monotonous repetition; it is “expedition.” Every story 
is based on “When we were in Chinaragua,” or “Down in 
Dominiama.” The posts are filled with “expeditionary widows,” 
and the storehouses with “expeditionary equipment.” This last- 
named includes quantities of something we used to hear more 
of—“advanced base material’—and Quantico abounds with huge 
sheds of it, all carefully preserved against the time “when the 
men come back.” 

In order, therefore, to arrive at the reasons for Quantico, or 
for any place of similar nature, it early became necessary to 
locate files that antedated anything of a local nature, that 
revealed the chain of thought actuating the assembly of those 
things that Quantico now provides. Headquarters of the Marine 
Corps contains itemized information relative to costs, estimates 
of strength, weights of ordnance and equipment together with 
their dimensions, capacity of storehouses, etc., but there is a 
lack of the early military planning that inspired these things. 
It is shown what everything is, but not why it is. However, 
the files in headquarters indicated a single origin; all inquiries 
and orders originated with the General Board of the Navy. So 
there, evidently, lay the source of information. 

Many hours spent in searching through the files of the Gen- 
eral Board have convinced me that that body alone is respon- 
sible for the concentration of men and material into homogenous 
units of organization, which, in ordinary conditions, are ready 
to move instantly as units, either on routine expeditionary duty, 
or to establish an overseas base for the fleet. Quantico 


By Col. J. C. Breckinridge 


In Naval Institute Proceedings 


centralizes those scattered and disunited ele- 
ments that were once the subject of much 
adverse criticism, and accomplishes the long 
and repeated recommendations of the Gen- 
eral Board. Without going into “dead files,” 
I will outline the chain of military thought actuating the Gen- 
eral Board “from the beginning of its existence,” as Admiral 
Dewey said in an official letter to the Secretary of the Navy. 

During the winter of 1902-3 a part of the maneuvers in the 
Caribbean Sea consisted of establishing an advanced. base on 
the island of Culebra. It was the first thing of its kind many 
of us had seen, and involved dragging heavy ordnance up a hill, 
building gun emplacements and—what was worse than any- 
thing else—locating equipment and getting it from ship to 
shore. It was all accomplished in time, though, “by sheer 
strength and awkwardness” as Captain C. S. Kempff graphically 
describes such efforts. On April 10, 1903, Lieutenant H. K 
Benham, U. S. Navy, submitted a report from the “Olympia” 
to the commander of the Caribbean Squadron, which throws 
the first spotlight on conditions destined to result in the estab- 
lishment of Quantico. He criticized the loading of the collier 
“Sterling,” which “represented a ship sent along with a fleet 
carrying all materials for the establishment of an advanced 
base. The unloading and installation of this material ashore 
were to simulate as nearly as possible the conditions of actual 
war and it is with these ideas that I give what I consider are 
faults discovered and their remedies.” There followed a long 
list of faults, such as no detailed list of cargo, no way of locat- 
ing items in cargo, boxes broken and unmarked. He urged 
that the officer who supervises loading should accompany a 
cargo to supervise its unloading. “Of course most of these 
criticisms are deduced from the absence of such measures in 
the case of the ‘Sterling’.” On this letter Rear Admiral 
J. B. Coghlan endorsed: “I invite careful attention to the 
within report as the correction of the defects noted is neces- 
sary to success in any expeditionary work. Though every 
effort was made to expedite the unloading of the ‘Sterling,’ 
it took about a month to do so.” This report and its 
endorsements eventually reached the commandant of the Nor- 
folk navy yard, where the “Sterling” had been loaded, and that 
officer’s twenty-fourth endorsement, dated June 24, 1903, throws 
so much light on the situation that I must quote its third para- 
graph in full: 

The “Sterling” arrived at Lambert’s Point October 10, 1902, 
and, after being partly loaded with coal, sailed for Boston on 
October 19. There several anchors and mooring buoys and a 
fifteen-ton derrick were placed on board, and the “Sterling” 
came to the Norfolk Navy Yard on November 10. Under urgent 
orders, the General Storekeeper delivered to the “Sterling” all 
the stores which had been accumulated by him and set a working 

(Continued on page 50) 
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A General Court 


HE average citizen in reading the 
newspapers prior to a criminal trial 
quickly forms an opinion as to the 
guilt of the prisoner. Reporters 
| have been eager in getting details of 
the crime and ably draw on their imaginations to 
set out its harrowing details. Interviewing the prisoner's at- 
torney is non-productive of material. The lawyer is close- 
mouthed. With no morsel of information from the side of the 
defense, the scribes hungrily search elsewhere. The prosecutor 
and the police are more liberal with their information and para- 
graphs are written of the facts fur- 
nished. The public, therefore, is familiar 
only with the one-sided aspect. The 
trial day arrives. Photographers are 
busy. Headlines announce the opening 


scenes. 
The same is occasionally true in the 
military service. Official reports are 


made, investigations are held, and the 
usual reticence of the accused is no ex- 
ception. Grape-vine rumors abound. 
Hearing only one side of the case easily 
leads one to unconsciously ignore the 
other side. You hear it said, “He did it 
and was caught cold. What defense has 
he?” 

The accused is in the brig. Charges 
are preferred and the prisoner inter 
viewed. He requests counsel and an offi- 
cer is detailed in that capacity. 

Counsel forthwith prepares his de- 
fense. On every side he hears, “What 
defense is there?” The accused now 
talks, but only to his counsel. 

Here’s the case, so far as known to 
the public. We will call the accused, 
“Blackacre.” He is a_ water-tender, 
serving on board the “Whatship.” While 
on duty one afternoon, the officer of the 
deck, standing on the quarterdeck talk- 
ing to the engineer officer, notices steam 
blowing suddenly from an exhaust pipe. 
They quickly step over to a skylight and 
look into the engine room. Both see the 
water-tender on watch sitting on a chair 
in front of the steam guages and water 
gauges, with his chin on his chest. They 
call down to him but get no answer. 

As there is safety in numbers, so two 
witnesses are better than one. They 
both go below to see what’s what. They 
enter the engine room, not necessarily 
noiselessly, and the man on _ watch 
slumbers on. They stand in front of him 
and see his eyes are closed, and they 
hear him breathing a near-snore. The 
engineer officer lays his hand on the 
water-tender, shakes him, and suddenly 
awakens him. Blackacre’s first glance is at the gauges. Up 
he jumps, turns a wheel or two, and then—What then? The 
officer of the deck found him asleep on watch. He found him 
asleep in the presence of a corroborating witness. What more 
evidence was necessary? “What's the big idea?” rings out 
from the engineer officer. The water-tender, sheepishly, tries 
to explain with a “Was I asleep?” and the officer of the deck 
relieves him from duty, makes him a prisoner-at-large, and puts 
him “on report.” 

At “mast” the next morning, the Commanding Officer hears 
the report. “Sir, Blackacre, asleep on watch at 3:15 p. m., yes- 
terday,” says the officer of the deck. “I saw him at the same 
time,” adds the engineer officer. 

“What have you to say?” the Commanding Officer asks Black- 
acre. “Sir, I couldn't have been asleep,” replies Blackacre, and 
the Commanding Officer announces, “General Court.” 

And so it was decided that Blackacre would get 
general.” 

No longer a prisoner-at-large, Blackacre is escorted to the 
brig, to stay there until he has his “day in court.” 

All the ship’s company learns that Blackacre is confined; that 
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Hears Both Sides 


he was found asleep on watch by the officer of 
the deck and the engineer officer. 
“Not a chance,” say some shipmates. “Worth- 


Through official channels go the reports and 
by the same route come the orders for the trial. 

The judge advocate, after reading the official reports, finds 
the rumors have been substantiated. It would not be hard for 
him to say, “There’s nothing to it; it’s an open and shut case.” 

It’s the same way on the great outside. One side is suff- 
cient on which to form an opinion. It is for some, but not 
for the one detailed to defend, how- 
ever. 

Counsel sets forth on what, at first, ap- 
pears to be a hopeless case, but with- 
holds the formation of an opinion for 
the time being. He goes to the brig for 
an interview, and gets the other side of 
the story. He calls upon this officer and 
that one for records and later tells his 
adversary, “Judge, I’m ready to go to 
trial when you are.” 

“What’s the pljea, lieutenant?” the 
judge advocate asks him. “Not guilty,” 
is the unexpected reply. 

That news also goes about the ship. 
The fireroom gang laughs, and says, 
“Good luck to Blackacre.” 

Groups of officers and men here and 
there discuss the topics of the day. The 
same is done in civil life. 

Counsel for the accused, Lieutenant 
Roe, of the Marine Corps, had made some 
reputation in previous cases and was 
pleased with the detail. “The harder the 
case, the better I like it,” was his slogan. 

“What’s the defense, soldier,” his 
wardroom friends ask Roe, but nothing 
more than a “Wait and see,” was forth- 
coming. 

The judge advocate found it difficult, 
even by a wide stretch of the imagina- 
tion, to think of a defense except previ- 
ous good character and long service. 

That is where the judge advocate went 
to battle half-cocked. 

He has no proper access to the accused 
other than through counsel, and the ac- 
cused talks only to the one appointed to 
defend him. The records, however, are 
open to the judge advocate, but all of 
them should be investigated. 

The alleged offense having been com- 
mitted while the ship lay at a navy yard 


nant Roe dock, the trial is held on shore. The 
the detail. 


court room of the permanent general 
court is made available. The date of the 
trial is set. Witnesses are summoned. 
Everything is in readiness. 

Roe arrives early, carrying an armful of books. In the other 
hand are many notes. 

The judge advocate announces to the court: “Sir, the judge 
advocate is ready to proceed with the trial of Blackacre, water- 
tender.” 

The scales of Justice balance evenly. 

After the usual preliminaries have been completed, and plea 
of “not guilty” entered, the prosecution calls its witnesses. 
First comes the member of the engine room force who detailed 
the accused to duty; the second witness is the engineer officer, 
followed by the officer of the deck. They relate the facts of the 
detail to duty, and finding the accused on watch asleep. 

“The prosecution rests,” says the Judge Advocate. 

You cannot close the ears of a member of a general court to 
the conversations here and there aboard ship any more than 
you can shut the auditory organs of a civilian who may later 
be called to the jury box. However, ship’s officers can refuse to 
form an opinion in advance of hearing a case, as well as can 
civilians prior to acting as talesmen. The right of challenge is 
afforded in the naval service in the same manner as in civil 
courts. 
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The conjecture as to the defense is also no different in the 
naval service than in civil life. 

“The defense begins,” announces the Judge Advocate, and 
natural excitement, though subdued, obtains. 

“The accused desires to take the stand in his own defense,” 
pleads counsel. Permission is granted, and the accused is sworn. 

Properly laid plans shape themselves. Counsel by well-con- 
sidered questions draws from the accused his. history in the 
service. Step by step he covers his three previous enlistments. 
Silence abounds, only to be broken by the quiet questioning 
and low answers. Their recording is thus easy. 

“And how long did you serve on the ‘Tennessee’?” asks Roe. 

“Until she went on the beach in 
Santo Domingo, sir,” is the answer. 

“Tell the court, in detail, what hap- 
pened at that time,” says Roe, with 
a smack of satisfaction. 

“I object,” interrupts the Judge 
Advocate. “It is irrelevant, and has 
nothing to do with the case.” 

Astute counsel, rising to his feet, 
answers. “If the court please, such 
testimony is relevant. The testimony 
so far shows the 
accused was asleep. 
Evidence on that 
point is pertinent. 
If the accused were 
asleep — and we 
don’t doubt it now 
— the defense 
wants you to know 
why he was asleep. 
We want you to 
hear all the facts, 
not merely one 
side. We intend to 
show by this wit- 
ness that the ac- 
cused went to sleep 
through circum- 
stances over which 
he had no control. 
We intend to prove 
that fact by medi- 
cal testimony and 
by medical records. 
We ask that the 
objection, if the 
court please, be not 
sustained.” 

The judge advo- 
cate was, for a mo- 
ment, speechless. 
Now, for the first 
time, he suspected 
a medical defense. 

He was tenacious 
and argued further 
that facts so far 
removed were ir- 
relevant. 

Counsel felt he 
had made his im- 
press on the mem- 
bers of the court 
and made no fur- 
ther reply. 

The court was 
cleared. 

When the court was opened, the president announced the 
court’s decision: “Objection not sustained.” 

_ The stenographer read the last question and Blackacre con- 
tinued. 

“While on the ‘Tennessee,’ laying in the harbor of Santo 
Domingo, there came a heavy blow. It grew fiercer. Word 
came down to fire all the boilers. The black gang was in- 
creased. The ship was straining at the mud hook. The blow 
grew heavier and steadier.” 

Roe helped out with a “What happened then?” 

. “She shifted and was headed for the beach. Seas were dash- 
ing over her side, starboard. Everyone was working full tilt. 
A call came through the tube and I answered. Went up top- 
side. | Got outside and the wind was furious. I got caught in 
a whirl and was drenched by a big sea " 


The witness faltered. He was straining to tell it all. His 


The Officer of the Deck was standing on 
the quarterdeck, talking to the engineer 
officer. 
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counsel assisted him again with a “Then what happened?” 

“The next I remembered was five days afterwards, when I 
found myself in a hospital on shore.” 

To present a complete picture of the side of the case so far 
untold, counsel continued on his prearranged line of questioning. 

“And how long did you remain in that hospital?” 

“About two months.” 

“Then where did you go?” 

“Transferred to the naval hospital, New York.” 

“When were you discharged to duty?” 

“In another two months.” . 

“How long before you were found asleep, as has been testified 

here today, were you discharged from 


the hospital to duty?” 


“About 10 days.” 

Roe, seeing he had reached a climax, 
turned the accused over for cross- 
examination. 

The story stood the test. 

After the accused left the stand, 
Roe called as his next witness the 
custodian of the ac- 
cused’s health rec- 
ord, offered it in 
evidence, and had 
the witness read 
from it. 

Slowly but ac- 
curately Roe drew 
from the witness 
that the record 
contained the fol- 
lowing story: 
“Washed over- 
board from deck of 
U. S. S. “‘Tennes- 
see’ at Santo Do- 
mingo, Dominican 
Republic. Found 
shortly thereafter, 
in dazed condition, 
on beach, clinging 
to piece of wreck- 
age.” 

Further entries, 
as read, corrobo- 
rated fully Black- 
acre’s story in a 
Dominican hospital 
and subsequent 
transfer to the 
States. 

Roe had _ spent 
too many hours in 
preparing his de- 
fense to stop now. 
He next called as a 
witness for the de- 
fense the medical 
officer who had 
treated Blackacre 
in the naval hos- 
pital in New York. 

After a technical 
recital of the in- 
juries the ac- 
cused received, he 
elicited further 
testimony. 

Roe, by his ap- 
parent familiarity with medical terms, was making a profound 
impression on the court. The judge advocate was nonplused. 
He never heard of Roe having studied materia medica. Few 
people knew that, in the course of preparation of his case, Roe 
had interviewed many medical officers and primed himself for 
the task that lay before him. 

Before dismissing the doctor, however, Roe asked him a 
hypothetical question: “Doctor, bearing in mind the medical 
history of the accused, in which an entry is recorded that he 
was washed overboard in a gale, and that he was later picked 
up in a dazed condition; and bearing in mind the lesions on his 
head as recorded in that record; and in view of the. physical con- 
dition he was in when you treated him, and the treatments you 
gave him therefor, will you please state to the court what 
after-effects the accused might suffer as a result of those 

(Continued on page 54) 
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“Here’s Health To You and To Our Corps” 


JONG ago someone roughly com- 
i pared the island of Haiti to a 
huge turtle swimming eastward 
on the line between the Atlantic Ocean and 
the Caribbean Sea. The head and forward three 
a i fourths of the body are occupied by the Dominican 
Republic, while the hind legs and other quarter of the body are 
supplied by Haiti. Whether this comparison was made with 
other than geographic significance, we are unprepared to say. 
No other island, nation or people in the world has been 
treated quite so shabbily by the ironic 
fates as has been this Hispanolia of 


Columbus’ discovery. 


landed on the island he was under the mis- 


By Frank Hunt Rentfrow 


tions have torn it from within, and the greed 
of man has tortured it from without. 
Immediately after Columbus’ discovery of 
Santo Domingo, or Hispanolia, to give it the name of his choice, 
Spain sent eager colonists to their new possession. They estab- 
lished themselves and set about to subjugate and enslave the 
natives. The latter, although they proved to be less timid than 
Columbus had intimated, were helpless against the modern 
weapons of their civilized foe. The Spaniards conquered and 
spread with the swiftness of a plague over the island. Indeed 
they threatened dominion 
over the greater portion 


and South America. The 
long, throttling fingers of 


f the West Indi 
N 0 e es ndies, 
As we all know, when the explorer oan is SN Mexico, Central America, 


taken impression that he had reached the 
coast of India. Hence the group of 
islands are today quite irrevelently termed 
“West Indies,” with no sense of regard to 
the lack of propinquity. 

A year after Columbus had unlocked 
the New World’s treasure chest, he wrote 
a letter to his patrons, expatiat- 
ing at great length upon the 
beauty and marvels of the land he 
claimed in the name of Spain: 

“The seaports. there,” he 
wrote, “are incredibly fine, as 
also the magnificent rivers, most 
of which bear gold. The trees, 
fruits and grasses differ widely 
from those in Juana. There are 
many spices and vast mines of 
gold and other metals in this 
island. They (the natives) have 
no iron, nor steel, nor weapons, 
nor are they fit for them, because 
they appear extraordinarily 
timid. The only arms they have 
are sticks of cane, cut when in 
seed, with a sharpened stick at 
the end, and they are afraid to 
use these. Often I have sent two 
or three men ashore to some town 
to converse with them, and the 
natives came out in great num- 
bers, and as soon as they 
saw our men arrive, fled 
without a moment’s delay 
although I protected them 
from all injury. 

“At every point where I 
landed, and succeeded in 
talking to them, I gave 
them some of everything 
I had—cloth and many 
other things—without re- 
ceiving anything in re- 
turn. They are hopelessly 
timid people. It is true 
that since they have 
gained more confidence 
and are losing this fear, 
they are so unsuspicious 
and so generous with what 
they possess, that no one 
who had not seen it would 
believe it. They never re- 
fuse anything that is 
asked for. They even 
offer it themselves and show so much love that they would give 
their very hearts. Whether it be anything of great or small 
value, with any trifle of whatever kind, they are satisfied.” 

That, then, was the Santo Domingo to which the fates directed 
Columbus. Four hundred years have rolled by since then, a 
mere chapter in Time’s voluminous history. Only fourteen 
generations have passed, but they have wrought almost incon- 
ceivable changes in life, language, and even the civilization of 
the little island. Its destiny under its many masters has been 
erratic. It rose from the primitive state of Columbus’ time to be 
the center of the world’s cesspool of iniquity and lust. Revolu- 


The Spanish Main became synonymous for pirates. 


Spain were reaching out, 
grasping. As one his- 
torian puts it: “Except 
the Portugese in Brazil, 
no other Europeans chal- 
lenged the Spanish domin- 
ion over Central and South 
America, including 
Mexico, or disputed her 
monopoly in the islands 
of the West Indies. The 
Spaniards had come upon 
the natives of the Ameri- 
can Islands and continent 
as an irresistable con- 
quering race, with an 
equipment that made them 
at once absolute masters. 
The Peruvian Empire had 
gone down like a pack of 
cards before a Spanish 
adventurer with a few 
score followers. The population was 
of no account in their eyes; America to 
them was simply a vast storehouse of 
precious metals and precious stones.” 

It was also one gigantic slave-block. 
From the first the conquistadors levied 
tribute on the natives, and those who 
were unable to pay found themselves 
laboring for their Spanish masters. It 
was hard, back-breaking toil. Some 
resisted and were killed without mercy. 
Others fled to the hills where they lived 
like hunted animals while the blood of 
their race gradually disappeared. The 
weakest of the stock survived. The 
tribute system easily and quickly de- 
generated into absolute slavery. 

In 1510 one Bartolome de las Casa 
accepted the cowl of a Dominican priest 
and journeyed to Hispanolia. The op- 
pression of the natives depressed him 
and he appealed to the pope; the 
emperor-king, and to the Spanish Min- 
ister Cardinal Ximenes. Perhaps it 
was his intercession, perhaps it was 
the more important fact that the na- 
tives were not flourishing under the 
existing conditions, but at all events 
laws were enacted prohibiting the 
further enslaving of Indians. But the 
statute was so construed as to permit 
the current possession of them inherit- 
able for two generations. The irony was that by the time two 
generations had passed there were few aboriginals still existing. 

Soon slave ships bearing black capitves from Africa were 
putting in at the seaports Columbus had termed so incredibly 
fine. This substitution delighted the Spaniards. The blacks 
were more hardy, more animal-like than the Indians; and they 
reproduced with gratifying abundance. Thus was the corner 
stone of the present “Black Republic” laid. 

The wealth of the island attracted envious eyes. In 1586 
Sir Francis Drake attacked and sacked Santo Domingo City. 
He burned the town and ransomed it for 30,000 crowns; and 
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about seventy years later Cromwell sent an _ expedition 
against it. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century a few hardy 
Frenchmen put out in small boats from their island of St. 
Christopher and sailed westward. They landed on the northwest 
shore of Hispanolia and found the country to their liking. An 
abundance of wild cattle, horses and swine roamed throughout 
the land. These Frenchmen, quick of foresight, established 
themselves as hunters, shooting and curing the meat to supply 
the many ships that were forced to put in for provisions. The 
Frenchmen gained not only the name “buccaneers” from their 
process of curing the thin strips of meat, but they gained the 
less desirable attention of the Spanish. 

They were tolerated at first because their limited numbers 
did not constitute a considerable menace. But more and more 
came. They crossed over a narrow strip of water to a small 
island named Tortuga. They dominated the Spaniards who 
dwelt there, hunted and trapped, and turned the island into one 
gigantic slaughterhouse. 

The Spaniards began to fear they had permitted the inter- 
lopers too many liber- 
ties. So one fine day 
a few boat loads of 
them put out from 
the main island and 
swept into the splen- 
did harbor of Tor- 
tuga. There they 
turned the little is- 
land into a slaughter- 
house of other than 
beef with which to 
provision passing 
ships. 

Flushed with vic- 
tory they returned to 
Hispanolia with the 
intention of putting 
to death every buc- 
caneer that fell into 
their hands. They 
hunted them like ani- 
mals, and showed 
them no mercy. 

For self preserva- 
tion the Frenchmen 
banded together. 
They turned like 
tigers at bay and soon 
the Spaniards were 
running their 
lives. Tortuga again 
came into the posses- 
sion of the French. 

Hispanolia lost its 
appeal to the Spanish 
colonists. There were 
richer lands and 
greater domains to be 
had otherwhere. The 
French continued to 
thrive; but it was the 
Black people who had 
been introduced as slaves that passed all human expectation 
of reproduction. 

For a time the French colonists of Hispanolia were content 
to take their legitimate profit from passing ships. Most of the 
galleons were Spanish, heading homeward with rich stores 
from the colonies. 

A gentleman named Pierre le Grande, or better known as 
Peter the Great, possibly recalling the iniquities of Spain, set 
the example for other buccaneers. In a small boat with 
twenty-eight adventurers he put to sea. After a hazardous 
cruise he encountered a Spanish treasure ship, boarded and 
captured it. Thereafter the buccaneers transacted little pro- 
visioning business. 

The success of le Grande’s venture influenced the entire 
island. Freebooting became an orderly and well conducted in- 
dustry. Articles were drawn up and contracts were made. 
Everything was legal except the business itself. 

The Spanish Main became synonymous for pirates. Hispa- 
nolia flourished, unhealthy as a toadstool. Wealth was every- 
where. The towns on the coast, especially the northwestern, 
rose in prominence but sank in depravity. Dutch sea rovers, 
and English, and Portugese, and all others with marine adven- 
ture in their blood came to Hispanolia. Like a magnet it 
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attracted men of doubtful character, and women of undoubted 
character. And through it all the black people bred and 
multiplied. 

Soon the very certainty that they would be preyed upon by 
freebooters forced ship masters to abandon their cruises. Buc- 
caneering, as it was now called, was no longer profitable. The 
idle pirates gambled and fought among themselves. 

It was Lewis Scott, an English adventurer, who diverted 
piracy into a different channel. With a band of plunder-hungry 
sea wolves he swept down on the town of Campeche, laid it 
bare and returned heavily laden with spoils. 

Again buccaneering flourished. And there followed a parade 
of names almost traditional with courage, swagger, and a touch 
of romance: Morgan, Mansvelt, Davis, l’Olonoise, Avary, Black- 
beard; and Captain Kidd, of whom there is really no authentic 
record of piracy. There were scores of others making His- 
panolia their headquarters as they sailed the seas in search of 
rich prizes. 

In 1697, by what was called the Treaty of Riswick, the west- 
ern part of the island was recognized as belonging to France, 
but it was not until 
eighty years later 
that the boundry was 
established between 
the Spanish and the 
French possessions. 

The seriousness of 
the French revolu- 
tions was reflected in 
Hispanolia. The 
Spanish, believing the 
time propitious to re- 
claim her possessions, 
made _ several half- 
hearted attempts to 
bring back the old 
regime. France went 
to war with England 
and Spain, and in 
1795 the entire island 
was ceded to France. 

The mulatto gen- 
eral, Toussaint 1’Ou- 
verture, represented 
France in the govern- 
ing of the island. 
Partisans of Spain, 
the black slaves, and 
sporadic British in- 
vasions kept the pot 
of trouble at a con- 
stant boil. 

General |’Ouverture 
was arrested for revo- 
lutionary activities 
and taken to France 
to die in prison. But 
the damage had been 
done. Haiti was in 
the hands of Haitians. 
The blacks became in- 
flamed and they swept 
the white invaders 
from their land. France, still dripping blood from her own 
revolution, was staggered by the ferocious cruelties perpetrated 
by the Negroes. The lust of the blacks was greater even than 
the blood-hungry guillotine of the French tribunals. Weakened 
battalions of the new republic were rushed to Haiti only to 
perish miserably. On January 1, 1804, a republic comprising 
the entire island was proclaimed. Once more France landed a 
force of men, and after severe fighting the colony of Santo 
Domingo was once again under French rule. 

In 1808 a revolution broke out, and with the aid of the Eng- 
lish the Spaniards drove the French out. By the treaty of 
Paris, 1814, Spain again possessed Santo Domingo. For half 
a century the battle continued; the natives struggling for their 
liberty and Spain to recover her lost prestige. 

Another revolt, led by Jose Nunez de Caceres, resulted in the 
raising of the Colombian flag over Santo Domingo, proclaiming 
it an independent state, affiliated with the Republic of Colombia. 

In 1822 Santo Domingo was invaded by the Haitians. For 
more than a score of years the Dominicans were controlled by 
their black rivals. In 1844 a Dominican named Juan Pablo 
Duarte organized an expedition and expelled the invaders. The 
present existing republic was proclaimed on that date. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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“Would 1 Accompany Byrd to the South Pole!” 


A Marine’s Account of the Latest Adventure in the Antarctic 


MUR day ended during the period 
of darkness at 10:00 o’clock on 
the dot. Fires were allowed to 
go out and all the doors were 
opened. But we were allowed 
to read in our bunks as late as we wished. How- 
ever, the cold, fresh air of the temperatures ranging from 45° 
to 60° below, during this period, did not invite one to linger for 
many hours reading and one by one the candles would be blown 
out. The cold would quickly settle over the house and with our 
heavy Hudson Bay blankets under our eider-down sleeping bags 
we would soon forget where we were and drop off to sleep. 
Not many winks after our 
lights were out found only 


By Kennard F. Bubier 


Gunnery Sergeant, U. S. Marines 


we were secure, but still observations of 
Shackleton in 1908 and Amundsen having 
lived here in 1911-12 gave us a more or less 
comfortable feeling. Still we had brought 
ashore two large life boats from the ships 
in case of any unexpected action of Nature in this vicinity. 
Our leader’s motto was always “never leave anything to chance.” 

So it was that more or less during the year the jokes were 
always that we were nearing New Zealand or that our position 
was now such and such a latitude. It was not a very quieting 
statement to some of the less stout-hearted of our band. 

One night when everyone was sound asleep and in the middle 
of our dreams an event took 
place in the other house that 
went down in our history. 


our night watchman awake. 

The routine job of being 
night watchman was a lone- | 
some and cold one. At first 
every man in camp was as- 
signed alphabetically to this 
duty, except the cook, and his 
assistants. 

The night watchman’s 
post was in the library and 
he was allowed many privi- 
leges. A thermos jug of hot 
coffee and sandwiches, a hot 
fire and a kerosene lantern. 
Every half hour he must step 
outside and observe’ the 
weather, record the tempera- 
ture in a book provided for 
this purpose and make ob 
servations on the auroral 
display. Once before 2:00 
o'clock a. m., and once after- 
wards the watchman had to 
make a round of the camp 
via the tunnels, in case of a 
storm overhead, or overland 
in good weather. This was 
a guard against fire. At 
6:00 in the morning he 
started the galley fire, called 
the cook, placed buckets of 
snow on the stove for the 
men to have warm wash 
water before breakfast, ate 
his breakfast first and then 
to bed. 

This routine duty was not 
unfavorable but in May it 
was taken over by “Pete” 
Demas, one of our aviation 
mechanics who is now at- 


About two o’clock in the 
morning Demas rushed into 
the other house, slammed the 
door and dropped the lids of 
the stove on the floor, upset 
a bucket of coal and half 
aroused everyone, then hold- 
ing the lantern up in front 
of his face he shouted—“The 
Barrier! The Barrier is 
breaking—save your lives— 
the Barrier is breaking!” 

Everyone jumped out of 
bed. It was 35 below zero 
that night, and calm outside, 
but some of the men that it 
took otherwise from thirty 
minutes to an hour and a 
half to get up and dress in 
the morning were the first 
in their clothes and out of 
the house in a few moments. 
One radio man grabbed an 
emergency radio set and a 
screwdriver. Others ran out 
with their underwear on and 
no hats, leaving their fur 
garments behind. 

Once outside in the moon- 
light and cold their fears 
cooled somewhat when they 
did not hear the sound of 
roaring waves and ice fall- 
ing. Commander Byrd and 
“Larry Gould” lived in this 
house, but Demas had let 
them in on the joke. It 
seemed that the gang over 
there had been stealing his 
coffee and sandwiches each 
night and playing all kinds 


tending the New York Uni- 
versity, studying aeronauti- 
cal engineering. “Pete” was 
a very studious fellow as 
well as one of the best 
natured men in camp and 
this duty gave him a chance to study at night up to the middle 
of September. 

The trick that “Pete” pulled one night certainly will live long 
in our memory as it was so realistic and original. 

During the night (our winter night) I believe, except for the 
occasional rumblings of the contracting ice on the bay, and once 
in a while a roar or rumble in the distance where the Barrier 
broke off into the sea, not a sound could be heard. It was a 
barren land, void of all existence, except our own. Even the 
dogs in their comfortable tunnels sensed this period of darkness 
and their incessant howlings were dimmed. 

One fear, however remote, was constantly with us, that at 
any time the old Barrier on which we lived, could go floating 
off to sea, taking with it “Little America” intact. We had 
passed sections of the Barrier on the way down in our ships. 
Long, tabular icebergs from three to ten miles in length, float- 
ing majestically away to the warmer waters around New 
Zealand. Naturally we did not know for a positive fact that 


Top: Snowmobile in action. Lower: Antarctic Follies, Fourth 
of July, 1930. 


of practical jokes on him. 
Amongst them was Jack 
O’Brien, an engineer, and a 
fun-loving Irishman and he 
had been the first out of the 
house. So the excited group, unable to see any sign of danger 
after having lit lanterns and half froze to death, started back 
into the house. Demas was nowhere to be found by then. But 
mumblings of dire threats were heard on all sides. 

Early in the morning everyone was awakened by him laughing 
to himself while he was poking the kitchen stove in our house. 
He was still aching from laughing at his heroes and had to tell 
us all the whole story. At breakfast the kidding began and it 
was many days before they outlived that story. 

In the meantime Demas moved his bunk from place to place 
believing that they would heap all kinds of relentless retribu- 
tion upon his head, but his fear was enough for them and the 
insinuations as to what they were going to do to him, left him 
constantly on the alert. 

And so, with incidents like this the months wore on. July 
came in with a temperature of 60° below zero the first day and 
on the 28th of July it plunged down to 72° below zero. For 26 
days the temperature fluctuated between 5° below and 69° below 
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zero. There were two or three severe blows during July and yet 
it was not on the average as cold as other months. 

On the 4th of July we celebrated in due American fashion. 
We had the Antarctic “Follies” of 1930 and in dirty underwear 
and wigs made of straw, short skirts from airplane cloth and 
eyes and lips darkened with paint the “chorus” panted on a 
small stage, as usual in the mess hall. It was a riot and was 
followed by a minstrel show. While the jokes were all mostly 
on ourselves, yet all was taken in a great spirit and we all 
enjoyed ourselves as much as we would have had we paid $5.50 
a seat in the States. 

The show was followed by a big dinner of roast turkey and 
a menu that would make anyone think they were in a fine hotel. 
We had fireworks and rockets which helped us put the day 
across in fine fashion. Such holidays helped to make time go 
by faster. 

One question that must be answered here as it is always of 
interest to everyone is 
“how cold was it at Little 
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We used to knd Dean and tell him if a wing ever fell off, to 
hold his feet out of the window and he could land. Dean was 
six foot seven inches tall and wore a number 12 shoe, so one 
could imagine the size of his Antarctic footgear. 

One article of clothing that we wore exclusively was the wind- 
proof parka and trousers that Ronne, our sailmaker, made out 
of our airplane cloth and fitted over all our clothes. This 
article of clothing was constantly worn by the aviation men 
during working time around the planes. 

Each man that went on the trail had his own idea of clothing 
and very ingenious devices were manufactured by each and 
every man for the trail parties in the spring. 

Then came the sun. On August 22nd for the first time since 
it went down April 21st, the sun came above the gray rim of 
the Barrier and cast a sickly hour of light to us. But slowly 
each day it came a little higher and higher, and before we 
knew it the gray dawn changed to daylight. Each day our men 
climbed the radio towers to 
get a better look at the 


America?” I have already 
said that July 28th was our 
coldest day, when the ther- 
mometer dropped to 82.3° 
below zero (Fahrenheit) 
and came right up the next 
day to 43° below zero. 

In our residence there at 
“Little America” the tem- 
perature reached 40° below 
zero on 114 days; on 62 
days 50° below zero, on 33 
days 60° below zero; and 
on three days 70° below 
zero. Once during a bliz- 
zard in June the ther- 
mometer went from 49° be- 
low to 16° above in 20 
hours. A rise of 20° or 
30° during a blizzard was 
something we got used to. 
A blizzard, while blinding 
and covering our roof tops 
with two or three feet of 
snow was always welcome 
as it broke a severe cold 
spell. But if the blizzard 
came from the interior dur- 
ing the cold spell then we 
spent our spare time near 
the fires. 

During July and August 
(still our Antarctic night) 
we never complained of any 
heat nor suffered § any 
drought. Our radio reports 
that came in daily told us 
of the intense heat in the 
States, prostrations from 
heat, and messages of envy 


onecming sun, and climbed 
down again happy at the 
sight they saw. 

Many people had pre- 
dicted that we would go in- 
sane, that we would learn 
to hate one another, freeze 
to death, and many other 
cheerful and _ pessimistic 
opinions had been given out. 
But among us there never 
seemed to be any great 
sign of hatred. True that 
we all formed likes and dis- 
likes, as people do in any 
other part of the world, and 
every man was bound to be 
more friendly with another 
man whose interests lay 
along his own. lines, but 
there were no signs of in- 
sanity or animosity. 

Each and every man in 
our group had been care- 
fully picked from thousands 
of applicants and although 
they were picked, every one 
had his human weakness. 
Some talked too much, some 
would bore you to death 
with oft-told yarns, but 
each and every man was 
there for adventure’s sake 
and because they loved the 
great outdoors. 

The only thing that I saw 
that caused great 
amount of argument was 
laziness, where one or two 
men would not equally and 


of our “wonderful” tem- 
perature, while we, on the 
other hand couldn’t imagine 
the weather being any- 
where other than always 
below zero. During a cold spell kerosene froze in our lanterns, 
rubber insulations became brittle and the slightest bit of mois- 
ture on instruments turned to ice. Drifting snow came in 
through the smallest cracks and men that slept in the lower 
bunks had the pleasure of having all their equipment and per- 
sonal belongings frozen under their bunks, while we, in the 
upper bunks enjoyed balmy temperatures. 

Our clothing consisted of huge Eskimo parkas and woolen 
trousers. Boots could not be worn, but we stuffed our feet into 
large canvas shoes filled with senna grass. All of the details 
of our clothing had been worked out by Commander Byrd 
through intensive study before the expedition started and we 
lacked for nothing. Everyone was comfortable and no one 
suffered unduly from the cold. If we went out for a walk dur- 
ing a cold spell, we were always well dressed and protected 
from the intense cold. Only the eye-lashes and nose would suffer. 
During the winter, June and Czegka even designed face masks 
to wear in extremely cold weather. 

I can only tell the sizes of our boots and skii shoes by the 
telegram that a shoe manufacturer sent to the office in New 
York to Dean Smith, one of our pilots, “your boots have been 
built to specifications.” 


Top: Digging out the Ford. 


Lower: Heating the engines. 


squarely tackle their share 
of the work and someone 
else had to do it. But there 
would be so much talk 
about this that the lazy one 
would generally crawl in and turn to lest he be made the butt 
of our ridicule. 

Spring found us all healthy, well and happy, to be nearing 
the zero hour of our trip, the flight over the pole. For that 
to aviation was the supreme moment for which we waited, and 
for which we came all those thousands and thousands of miles. 

Hours and hours had been and were now spent in working out 
every detail of the parties that were soon to go out on the trail. 
One was the main “Geological Trail Party” which was to ex- 
plore the mountains 400 miles from us and to lay a base for 
the polar flight every twenty miles. The other was to be known 
as the “Supporting Party” which was to proceed with the 
“Geologists” and help lay down bases, thus decreasing the load 
of the main dog teams. Nothing was left to chance in the 
preparation of details for these parties. 

Then we had conferences and meetings in the library and we 
went over in detail all the plans for exploration and for the 
loading and operation of the large Ford tri-motored plane. 
Each and every aviation man submitted his idea of the Polar 
flight to the Commander, as well as all the mechanics. Naviga- 
tion without compasses, weight of food, dogs, sledges, aerial 
photographic equipment, amount of personnel to be carried, 
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gasoline and oil weights, repairs in case of forced landing, 
relief for forced landing away from the base. Everything was 
gone over in the reports. 

It took each one of us at least two weeks to write our indi- 
vidual reports. So one can see how thorough Commander Byrd 
is in every small detail. He obtained the viewpoint of all the 
aviators, picked out the best points and added his own. But 
most all of the reports were alike. We all voted for a base 
to be laid at the Queen Maude Range instead of a non-stop 
flight, which he could easily have made by sacrificing weight and 
maybe one man. No one knew up to the last moments who 
would accompany him on the flight. While aviation was work- 
ing out these details of our flight, Professor Gould was working 
out the details of the trail parties. 

Around the 5th of September the aviation mechanics com- 
menced working on the Fairchild plane. We built under the 
snow a platform around the engine so that we could work on the 
engine and tune it up. It was still too blizzardy to bring the 
plane out on the open surface. 

Although daylight had re- 
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The men of the supporting party, who were to go out for a 
distance of 200 miles and lay bases were impatient to be off, but 
the meteorologists could give them no encouragement. The cold 
spell continued and the temperature hung around 40° below 
zero. No man or dog could survive on the trail with the tem- 
perature as low as that. But they were ready to go as soon as 
the Commander gave them the word. 

In the meantime the aviation mechanics had dug into the 
Ford hole and we had installed a home-made stove of blubber 
that our Boy Scout, Paul Siple, had made during the winter 
out of a gasoline drum, and here, like elves under the ground, 
we buried ourselves, connecting up gasoline lines, clearing the 
three motors, replacing broken parts, hammering out cowling 
and changing carburetors. We decided to change every gasoline 
line in the plane so that they all would be secure and new. 

Investigation showed that the duraluminum structure had 
been unharmed by the severe cold and the inside of the fuselage 
was in good condition. Some of us next turned our attention to 

digging out the gigantic 
wing tips that were buried 


turned, September was a bit- 
ter cold month, one of our 
coldest, in fact, as the tem- 
perature never went above 
20 below zero. 

This made work on the en- 
gine very disagreeable, but 
we realized that we had to 
have this plane prepared by 
the time the trail parties left 
around the Ist of October so 
that in case of emergency we 
would be able to go out to 
the party in a short period 
of time. I noticed one thing 
in our expedition: the Com- 
mander never let the trail 
parties rely on aviation. Al 
though they were equipped 
with a portable radio and , 
could ask for aid they never 
did. He wanted them to be 
on their own and they al- 
ways worked out their own 
problems on the trail just as 
though there were no air- 
planes on the Barrier. The 
men deserve a lot of credit 
for their fine work, because 
out of the ten men that com- 
prised the two parties, only 
three were experienced dog 
drivers and old hands on the 
trails. 

After we checked 


7 under four or five feet of 
snow and this required about 
a week’s work. 

On the 15th of October, the 
same day that the support- 
ing party started on the trail, 
all hands carried one wing 
tip of the Ford over to where 
it was buried and we quickly 
secured this to the center 
section. A few days later 
we secured the other wing 
tip on the other side. Then 
we covered the whole wing 
over with tarpaulins and 
went down below to connect 
up all the various lines and 
connections that were neces- 
sary in the wing tip. 

The supporting party hav- 
ing left, the next to take off 
was the snowmobile, a model 
A Ford, which I have de- 
scribed in a previous para- 
graph. Black and Feury had 
talked to the Commander all 
winter in an attempt to in- 
duce him to let them take off 
in the Ford and they had told 
the dog drivers that they 
were going straight through 
to the Pole. It took prac- 
tically every man in _ the 
camp to get the snowmobile 
across the treacherous bay 
ice and up onto the Barrier, 


valves, cleared up the motor 
and changed spark plugs we 
began to dig away the wall 
from the plane. The drifting 
snow had made the wall 
much thicker and we would, 
every once in a while gaze 
over at where the Ford was buried as we dug out this plane, 
and kid each other about the amount of digging necessary to 
bring that ship into the open. 

In two or three days we had it all uncovered and on the Ist 
of October we pulled her up on to the surface, folded her wings 
into position and securely fastened the plane with ice anchors. 
We started up the engine and it sounded fine. As far as we 
could see the plane had come through the winter unharmed. 

While we were preparing the Fairchild the dog drivers had 
been busy digging out their dogs and getting them into harness. 
It certainly was a circus to see the way these dogs acted when 
they came out of the tunnels and were placed in harness. They 
ran in every direction, upset sledges, dived back into the tunnel 
entrances and always there were fifteen or twenty puppies fol- 
lowing the teams and adding their voices to the turmoil and 
howls of the larger dogs. 

During the winter night there were about thirty puppies 
born and some of these were now old enough to break into 
harness for the trail. Paul Siple, the Boy Scout, was assigned 
this duty and it kept him busy many days. 

It was around this time of the year that we saw our first 
bird of the spring. Several Antarctic petrels, snow-white birds 
the size of our crows, flew over us while we were filling in the 
large hole that the Fairchild had come out of. 


Top: A base on the trail. 
ing to Admiral Byrd (right). 
dressed explorer wears. 


Center, left: Supporting party talk- 


Lower: 


but they were determined to 
succeed and _ they finally 
started out. The Commander 
sent Strom along with them, 
an experienced navigator, to 
lead the way. 

The supporting party were sending us daily reports via radio 
at night and their first report was very discouraging, but we 
could see as their loads began to lighten they made much 
better time on the trail. 

The snowmobile was towing about one ton of dog food and 
following up. It would be a help if they could go at least 100 
miles or so, but everyone in camp was skeptical of this ma- 
chine. We used to burn Black up during the winter razzing him 
about the snowmobile, but we had only made his desire to push 
ahead of the dog teams greater. 

On the last day of October we had a radiogram from the 
supporting party that they were 180 miles from camp, having 
passed through a very treacherous, crevassed part of the 
Barrier and as they had accomplished their mission were now 
about to turn back. They had lost several dogs on the trail 
and had had a pretty cold trip but they had carried out their 
objective. No word, however, came in from the snowmobile gang. 

In the meantime we were head over heels at work on the 
Ford and at last had everything finished on her. In a few more 
days we would start tearing down the snow wall around her 
and bring her up to the surface alongside of the Fairchild. 

On November 4th, at 1:30 p. m., the geological party, headed 
by Professor Gould, and consisting of Vaughan, Goodale, 


Center, right: What the well- 
Loading the Ford. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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The President’s Own 


and truly said that the 
prophet is without honor in 
Mm his own country, members 
} of the United States Marine 
Band find the ancient prov- 
erb difficult to believe. Wherever they 
go are honors heaped upon them; wher- 
ever they venture they are received with 
deference. This is especially true when 
they present concerts to the audiences 
of Washington, D. C. The very fact 
that the bandsmen are so frequently 
called upon to offer their services is 
proof of their great and deserved popu- 
larity. The three concerts a week that 
they present regularly during the sea- 
son, and the radio broadcasting features, 
are not sufficient to meet the demands. 
Ceremonies of all sorts, weddings, balls, 
funerals, banquets, parades, tributes to 
various guests of honor, and holiday oc- 
easions keep the members of the Marine 
Band on their toes. They entertain the 
President in the White House, and have 
done so since the capital was removed 
from Philadelphia to Washington. Every 
morning they assemble at the Marine 
Barracks, and on such mornings as no 
concerts occupy their time, they rehearse 
long and diligently. 

Each musician is a master of his own 
guild, a consummate artist. They are 
the peers of any musical aggregation in 
the world; and in spite of the general 
decadence of musical appreciation, the 
concerts of the Marine Band are greeted 
with enthusiasm wherever they are pre- 
sented. 

The general history of the band, ante- 
dating all others of its kind, is too well 
known to detail here. From the original 
leader, William Farr, who wielded the 


FAMOUS LEADER ARRANGES HIS 
OWN PROGRAMS 


Capt. Taylor Branson, leader of the 
United States Marine Band, is famous 
not only for his able directing but also 
for his genius in building programs that 
delight music lovers. He is aided greatly 
in this task by the well-equipped United 
States Marine Band library and the ex- 
tensive music collection housed in the 
wonderful Congressional Library at 
Washington which contains the original 
manuscripts of many famous composi- 
tions, including “The Rosary” which is 
shown in this picture. 


baton from 1799 to 1804, to the present 
leader, Captain Taylor Branson, has the 
band welded itself to the hearts of the 
people. 

Although the tours have never been ex- 
tended beyond the seas, it is the custom 
each year for Captain Branson and his 
bandsmen to visit certain portions of the 
United States. There, in carefully 
selected cities, they present a series of 
concerts. Never have the music critics 
written of them except in the highest 
terms of praise. Critics who have 
listened to so many bands and orchestras 
throughout a season; critics whose 
musical appetites have been about sati- 
ated, find the choice morsels offered by 
the Marine Band an eupeptic diet. 

The tour presented during the 1930 
season was successful beyond all hope. 
Hundreds of thousands of music lovers 
flocked to the parks and auditoriums 
where the concerts were being played, 
listening in eager silence to the varied 
programs offered by “The President’s 
Own.” 

Beginning September 8th, 1930, at 
Wilmington, Delaware, and ending No- 
vember 9th, at St. Louis, Missouri, the 
band played to more than three score 
cities, visiting nearly half the States in 
the union. It was a long trip, stretch- 
ing, as we said, from Wilmington to 
Walla Walla, Washington, down the west 
coast into New Mexico, north again to 
Colorado and Missouri. And in their 
wake they left a trail of reborn interest 
in music, and a multitude of tributes 
paid by the press. 

In Salt Lake City, for the first .time 
since 1912, they played in the Taber- 
nacle, famous for its perfect acoustics, 
accompanying a choir of three hundred 
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WEDDING MARCH IN BURMA 
Wilbur Kieffer, xylophone soloist with 
the United States Marine Band, is shown 
performing upon an unusual Burmese 
instrument formerly used by native 
musicians of Burma at weddings, and to 
accompany the savage ceremony of bor- 
ing children’s ears. This instrument— 
the property of the United States Na 
tional Museum at Washington, D. C.— 
was also used for the entertainment of 

Burmese kings before retiring. 


voices. It is said of the tabernacle that 
when the temple is empty, a pin dropped 
on the stage can be heard in any part 
of the auditorium. 

In Detroit, Michigan, the band played 
a benefit for the American Legion home 
for children. They made a pilgrimage 
to West Branch, Iowa, the birthplace of 
President Hoover, where they paid hom- 
age at the graves of his parents. The 
people of West Branch extended a 
courteous and hearty welcome, and said 
of them: “The United States Marine 
Band is the premier military musical 
organization at the National Capital 
where it plays for all big State func- 
tions at the White House. It is by the 
courtesy of the President that permis- 
sion was granted for the present tour 
of the band. Like his predecessors, the 
President takes the position that such 
tours being made at a season of the year 
when the band’s absence from Washing- 
ton will not interfere with any of its 
official duties, affords much pleasure to 
those citizens who do not have the privi- 
lege of hearing their band in Washing- 
ton; that the visits of the band may not 
only promote the patriotic pride of our 
people, but their concerts are also of 
educational value.” 

In Chicago the band played to a 
double, simultaneous audience. More 
than twenty-one thousand people crowded 
the vast stadium, and countless other 
thousands, estimated at _ thirty-eight 
thousand, seated in Grant Park, two 


HERE’S HOW THEY PLAY THE 
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miles away, enjoyed the music trans- 
mitted to them over special wires and 
amplifiers. It was said this was the 
largest audience ever assembled to listen 
to a musical program. 

The tour culminated and ended with 
the concerts sponsored by the Marine 
Corps League at St. Louis, Missouri, No- 
vember 8th and 9th. In appreciation a 
diploma script was voted on and unani- 
mously approved and forwarded to Cap- 
tain Branson. In the letter accompany- 
ing the testimonial Captain Rodowe Abe- 
ken, U. S. M. C. R., the then commandant 
of the St. Louis Detachment of the Ma- 
rine Corps League, said, in part: “The 
eloquence of the written words therein 
can hardly be matched by my personal 
assurance to you, Captain Branson, that 
the spoken words therein but faintly 
represent our true and sincere feeling in 
the matter.” 

The Marine Band has done much to 
advance the spirit of music. The “Wash- 
ington Post” survey proved that the Ma- 
rine Band is the fourth most popular 
feature on the air, and may its many 
successes be continued. 


THIS SERPENT HORN WAS USED 
IN OLD ENGLISH CHOIRS 
This peculiar “serpent” horn which seems 
to furnish so much interest to John 
D’Andelet, bassoon player with the 
United States Marine Band, was for- 
merly used to accompany village choirs in 
England about the seventeenth century. 
Early records state that this instrument 
has the power to “drown twenty robust 
voices animated by the breath of a boy.” 
At present the peculiar horn resides in 
the United States National Museum at 
Washington where Mr. D’Andelet often 
goes to study ancient instrumental forms. 


Missouri. 


of December, 1930. 
RODOWE H. ABEKEN, 


Marine Corps League. 


TO CAPTAIN TAYLOR BRANSON 
The City of St. Louis and the St. Louis Detachment of the Marine Corps 
League wish to express their sincere appreciation for the magnificent con- 
certs rendered by the U. S. Marine Band under your direction, on the after- 
noon and evening of November 8th, 


Signed by the Mayor of the City of St. Louis, Missouri, and the Com- 
mandant of the St. Louis Detachment, Marine Corps League, this 10th day 


Commandant St. Louis Detachment, 


1930, at the Arena in St. Louis, 


VICTOR J. MILLER, Mayor, 
City of St. Louis, Missouri. 
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AFTER THE MARINE CORPS, 
WHAT? 
By Dutch Evans 


Whether it’s after the first or fourth 
cruise, what will you be prepared for? 
Have you ever stopped to think just what 
you will do, or better yet, what can, and 
what will you be able to do, to try to do, 
and make a half-way attempt at? 

The days roll by pretty fast, lots 
faster than we think they do, and those 
that are standing still accomplish noth- 
ing, in fact, less than nothing, and as a 
matter of fact, they are being pushed to 
the wayside, a rut that is hard to keep 
out of, and get out of. 

Of course it is not expected that one 
will study a course, and upon completing 
it, step out and get a hundred and fifty 
dollar a week job—possible but not 
probable—but stop and think how much 
easier to climb the greater heighth, how 
much easier it will be for you to take 
advantage of the opportunities that al- 
ways come your way in time just by hav- 
ing a general knowledge, an idea of what 
it is all about. 

Did it ever occur to you what a great 
help a little study is in enabling you to 
accomplish what you are interested in? 
There is no use saying, “What good will 
it do me now?” Studying will help you 
any time, and you will find yourself 
rapidly going forward. The Marine 
Corps Institute offers you free a choice 
of many subjects, courses of study that 
are beneficial to any man. Civil insti- 
tutes, too, offer many subjects, which, of 
course, are quite expensive. At any rate, 
a man today, especially a young man, 
should take advantage of everything, 
every opportunity to educate, broaden 
himself mentally, so that when his chance 
comes, he will not blunder—but grasp 
his opportunity and hold on. 

Why don’t you, too, aim at a higher 
goal, turn those wasteful hours into 
precious minutes of study that will mean 
so much to you in later years? You'll 
never be sorry if you do; the experience 
of others has proved that. We never 
learn or know too much, there is always 
room for more. Education is a big fac- 
tor in this old world today. 


Remember if you learn just three 
things new, on each lesson or in each 
book, that in sixty lessons you have 
learned just one hundred and eighty 
different things you didn’t know before. 

Just think it over, mate, and see if 1 
am not right—and remember, we never 
learn or know enough; there is always 
someone ahead of us that knows a little 
more, but it’s a better feeling to stop 
and think of just how many we have 
passed and who are in back of us—be- 
cause we have and are forging ahead, 
because we study for the future and the 
golden opportunities that lie just ahead. 


YOU KNOW WHAT! 


A fellow told me, “smiles cost so little 
and mean so much”—well, I dun-no, some 
smiles have cost some of us plenty. I 
believe I'll take plain laughter—’cause 
there’s no hidden secrets. 

* 

They tell me in the old days of fisti- 
cuffs, size and weight meant nothing. | 
can hardly believe it, after looking at a 
flyweight and Primo Carnera. Today it 
wouldn’t mean anything but plain 
slaughter. How times have changed. 


; 
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E first real Non-Commissioned Officers’ School just 
finished at Quantico was an effort in a small way to 
prepare men for expeditionary duty and was au- 
thorized by Major General Smedley D. Butler the 
4} Commanding General. With but a limited time at 
I the disposal of the school, and so wide a subject to 
be covered the course was necessarily limited and covered too 
wide a scope but was an honest effort to better prepare men 
for tropical duty and to give the N C O’s a foundation upon 
which they can build for the future. It was an old story in a 
new way and it worked. 

The following article covers the course from the point of 
view of an officer-instructor as well as an accompanying one 
from a student, both of whom for various reasons remain 
anonymous. 


By an Officer-Instructor 


A Marine is supposed to be a jack-of-all-trades prepared for 
any duty at any time, from guarding the Commander-in-Chief 
at his summer camp to playing hide-and-go-seek with Sandino 
from Jicaro to Santa Cruz. As a matter of fact, even Marines 
have their limitations; hence the necessity for instruction. 

Since during peace times the most important and hazardous 
duty for which a Marine is subject to call on a moment’s notice 
is expeditionary duty, and as Quantico is the east coast base 
for all such outfits, the need for a trained nucleus there for 
this duty is obvious. With this in mind a school for Non- 
Commissioned Officers comprising the complement for an ex- 
peditionary battalion or ninety-nine men of the various grades 
was organized on 6 January, 1931, continuing until 27 February, 
1931. 

The first week of the term was spent in practical instruction 
in the infantry weapons for all hands. A demonstration of the 
handling, firing and field stripping of the machine gun was held 
under the direction of Lieut. H. D. Harris. Each man was then 
required to load, fire and unload the gun. The same procedure 
was carried out with the Browning automatic rifle and the 
Thompson. The 3” trench mortar, 37mm., and rifle grenade 
were then demonstrated about twenty men having the oppor- 
tunity to fire each. One hour also spent in instruction in 
throwing dummy hand grenades. This work was done at the 
beginning of the course rather than later for the double pur- 
pose of stimulating interest in the instruction to follow and, 
as the school was to be divided into sections some of which 
would not include infantry weapon instruction, each man would 
at least know how to operate any of the weapons in case of 
emergency. 

It being impracticable to train each Non-Commissioned Officer 
in all the duties any Marine might conceivably be called upon 
to perform, in the time allotted, each man was assigned to a 
tentative job in the battalion and placed in one of the following 
five schools. 

The staff school for Sergeant-Majors, First Sergeants and 
company clerks, under Captain F. D. Patchen, covered briefly 
the routine of Scouting and patrolling, map reading, sketching, 
message center procedure, coding and decoding messages, and 
combat principles occupied the remainder of the time available. 
Ten men took this course. 

The line school under Captain A. T. Lewis, for line Gunnery 
Sergeants, section leaders and squad leaders, forty-two in all, 
used the Training Regulations as a text. All subjects were 
covered prescribed for examination for promotion of Non-Com- 
missioned Officers with special study of their application on 
expeditionary duty. 

The communication school of fourteen men instructed by 
Captain R. H. Schubert covered the organization of communica- 
tion platoons, with practical instruction in telephones, visual 
signalling and air ground communication. Message center pro- 
cedure including coding and decoding messages as practised 
in Nicaragua was studied in detail. This class with the coopera- 
tion of Aviation using the entire school as a patrol worked out 
a problem in air-ground liaison. Several drops were made in 
response to panel signals and two perfect pick-ups completed 
the demonstration. Lieutenant Chappell, acting as observer 
for the pilot, Lieutenant Bradbury, answered a request from 
the patrol for cigarettes by dropping two cigarettes in a glove. 

The supply school, under Captain W. W. Rogers, included the 
company mess sergeants and supply sergeants, a total of nine. 
With the expeditionary equipment tables as a basis, lists of 
supplies were compiled for the battalion as a whole and for each 
unit. This instruction was accompanied by work in the Depot 
of Supplies where these supplies are being assembled. Captain 
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H. A. Carr gave this class twelve hours field work in packing 
and handling pack mules, utilizing the two mules recently 
brought from Nicaragua for such instruction. The last two 
weeks were spent in the mess hall learning the rudiments of 
cooking and mess management under Captain J. F. McVey. 

The Machine gun school under Lieutenant H. D. Harris, com- 
prised the platoon Gunnery Sergeants, section leaders, squad 
leaders and transport corporals for the Machine Gun and 
Howitzer Company, twenty-four in all. Instead of the twelve 
hours a week available for the other schools this school had 
twenty-four hours each week, which made it possible to give 
every thorough instruction in all phases of machine gun com- 
pany duty with considerable field firing. About six hours was 
given to instruction in the Browning automatic, the Thompson 
gun and the Colt automatic pistol. During the last week of the 
school twety-three men fired the regulation Machine Gun quali- 
fication course, seventy-eight per cent qualifying as gunners, 
using 1918 ammunition. 

The entire school was given one hour’s instruction weekly in 
equitation by Captain C. H. Brown and Lieutenant P. L. Thwing. 
In order that each man might have a mount the class had to be 
divided into four sections. This instruction included one hour 
on the care of the horse, four hours riding and one hour demon- 
stration on the care of the animal’s feet and horseshoeing. 

Two classes in elementary Spanish were organized, one by 
Lieutenant Harris comprising the machine gun school and one 
by Captain Rogers made up of volunteers from the other schools. 
Considering the time available the progress made was very 
satisfactory. 

To coordinate the work of the several sections and to give 
all members of the school a general idea of the problems to be 
met and solved on an expedition, the following series of lectures 
was arranged: 

(1) Things to be Done on Receipt of Orders, 1 hour, Captain 
W. W. Rogers. 

(2) Embarkation and Training Enroute, 1 hour, Captain A. 
T. Lewis. 

(3) Pack Transportation, lecture and demonstration, 2 hours, 
Captain M. G. Holmes, Marine Corps School Staff. 

(4) Bush Warfare, lecture and discussion of actual engage- 
ments with bandits, 2 hours, Captain V. F. Bleasdale, Marine 
Corps School Staff. 

(5) Landings and Occupation of Hostile Towns, 1 hour, Major 
H. H. Utley, Marine Corps School Staff. 

(6) Air-ground Liaison and Cooperation, 1 hour, Lieutenant 
L. H. Sanderson, Aircraft Squadrons, ECEF. 

(7) Election Duty in Nicaragua, 1 hour, Major C. F. B. Price, 
Marine Corps School Staff. 

(8) Supply in the Field, 1 hour, Captain F. G. Patchen. 

(9) Camps, 1 hour, Captain E. E. Hall, Post Staff. 

(10) Evacuation, 1 hour, Captain F. G. Patchen. 

(11) Mission of Marines in Latin-American Countries, 1 hour, 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. J. Meade, Chief of Staff. 

These lectures, representing as they did the actual experiences 
and conclusions of officers who knew what they were talking 
about in regard to these problems faced by every expedition, 
were invaluable from the standpoint of the knowledge imparted 
and for the demonstration of the necessity for trained personnel. 

At the conclusion of the school each student was graded on 
his application and proficiency and appropriated entries made 
in the individual service record books. 

The NCO School in Quantico 
(From a Student’s Viewpoint) 

We have received no diplomas, but the first “semester” of 
the NCO schools is over. My impression of the line class which 
I attended, is this: 

While there was not time enough for all subjects to be com- 
pletely covered, something was learned about them, so that if 
we were ignorant of them before, we are not now entirely 
“green.” To some, it was merely a review, to others, it was new. 

Some had never fired a sub-Thompson or a B. A. R., or had 
never seen a French 37 millimeter or trench mortar—they 
knew about them only that which they had read in Training 
Regulations. We saw how to properly pack an animal. Per- 
haps we could not do it exactly as it was done, but we learned 
what the necessary distribution of a pack should be,—the aver- 
age weight of a load, etc. 

We witnessed the stripping of various weapons, and were 
allowed to do it ourselves, so as to familiarize ourselves with 
the parts and working mechanism. 
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We were taught the principal points in 
riding, and saw the correct way of shoe- 
ing a horse. 

From time to time, on an average of 
about twice a week, we were given lec- 
tures by different officers of the post. 
These were always interesting although 
sometimes too long. For a group of ac- 
tive men to sit in one spot for over an 
hour, when they had already been in 
that same spot for two hours, is diffi- 
cult, and part of the value of the lec- 
tures was lost on this account. I be- 
lieve that if the lectures had been given 
during the first part of the afternoon, 
when the men are not quite so restless, 
they would have commanded better at- 
tention. 

We had a Spanish class, and while we 
didn’t learn the whole language in so 
short a time, we can at least say two 
very important things: “!Mozo! Trai- 
game una cerveza, bien fresca,” and 
“?Que noticias hay de los bandoleros?” 
I think the importance of this class was 
not stressed enough. It was only volun- 
tary, on our own time, and consequently 
the attendance was not large. In prepa- 
ration for expeditionary duty in the 
tropics, a good working knowledge of 
the language of the country is essential, 
and this could have been attained if some 
time every afternoon during the entire 
period covered by the school had been 
devoted to its study. To me it was espe- 
cially interesting, and I am sorry that 
it will not continue, but will only begin 
again with a new school class. 

Of course everything could not be 
crowded into such a short time,—but if 
the school had been any longer than the 
scheduled six weeks,—it would have be- 
come monotonous. Still, in my opinion, it 
would have been much better had more 
time been devoted to special subjects,— 
no particular ones,—but the most im 
portant; we learned a little about every- 
thing, but not all about one thing. NCO’s 
are supposed to know all those things, 
but the knowledge is acquired mostly 
from books. One cannot learn in that 
way, nor from having seen it done once 
or twice, how to strip a sub-Thompson, 
nor can he become very familiar with 
its parts or the names of them. 
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QUANTICO MARINES HONOR 
GUARD 

One of the many observances of the 
anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington was that which was given 
under the auspices of the American 
Legion of the Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the form of a Sol- 
emn Military High Mass at the Church 
of the Immaculate Conception in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Voluntary Guard of Honor, in the 
form of a hundred Marines from Quan- 
tico, Virginia, journeyed to Washington 
via truck caravan, which was arranged 
for through Post Chaplain Gorski, and 
upon arrival at the church, prior to the 
opening of the services, formed a double 
lane in front, through which passed the 
distinguished guests of the Navy, Army 
and Diplomatic Corps to their places. 

Mass was sung by Father Hurney, a 
former Navy Chaplain, in the presence 


One day not so long ago Mother 
Underhill, upon entering a hospital 
ward, was greatly surprised to see 
one young “boot” jump to atten- 
tion. Inquiring what she could do 
for him, he asked: 

“Are you Mother Underhill?” 

“T am.” 

“Are you Colonel Underhill?” 

“Oh, yes, but don’t let that worry 
you!” 

“Well, then,—am I supposed to 
call you ‘Mam’ or ‘Sir’?” 


of Bishop McNamara, Chaplain Gorski 
of Quantico acting as Deacon of Honor 
to the Bishop. 

On completion of the delivery of the 
sermon the Marines formed three col- 
umns in the aisles headed by Captains 
J. I. Nettekoven, J. McCann and J. F. 
Vey, U.S.M.C. 

The services being terminated, the 
Marines adjourned to the hall in connec- 
tion with the church, where they were 
served a delightful buffet luncheon by 
the young ladies of the church. The 
three Marine officers and Captain Rey- 
nolds Hayden (M.C), U.S.N., of Quan- 
tico, were among the luncheon guests 
of Father Hurney in the church rectory. 
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Following this the Marines were en- 
tertained by the manager of the Earle 
Theatre, Mr. J. J. Payette, and his 
group of vaudeville artists. 

The day not being quite full, accord- 
ing to Chaplain Gorski, the men were 
treated to a chicken dinner and dance 
at the Lotus Club, a large number of 
college girls attending to furnish the 
necessary opposites for the dances, 
which were sandwiched in between the 
soup and demitasse. 

Chaplain Gorski deserves the lion’s 
share of the credit for his untiring ef- 
forts to see that the Marines were well 
taken care of, and those of you who 
were there can well testify that in the 
Chaplain we have an inimitable master 
of ceremonies. 

The following is a letter received by 
Major General Smedley D. Butler, 
which was published in a Post Bulletin: 


Church of the Immaculate Conception 
N Street at Eighth Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 

Rev. Francis J. Hurney, Pastor. 

February 25, 1931. 


Gen. Smedley Butler, U.S.M.C., 
The Marine Barracks, 
Quantico, Virginia. 

Dear General: 

I was proud, very proud of your Ma- 
rines from Quantico who came here Feb- 
ruary 23rd at the request of the Ameri- 
can Legion for their Military Mass in 
observance of George Washington’s 
birthday. They showed very plainly that 
they came from your command. On all 
sides were heard comments about their 
soldierly appearance, their military 
bearing, and their manliness. And later 
on, in the hall, they bore themselves at 
the social festivities as gentlemen to the 
manor born. 

I’m sure that you appreciate the 
willing but nevertheless fatiguing labor 
expended by your Chaplain, Father 
Gorski, in accommodating the request 
of the Legion for this Marine Guard 
of Honor. 

With the deep appreciation of an old 
Naval Chaplain, I am 

Most sincerely, 
FRANCIS J. HURNEY, 

Pastor, Church of the Immaculate 

Conception, former Chaplain, U.S.N. 


| 
Infantry Weapons Class, Marine Barracks, Quantico, Virginia. 
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Unsung Heroes of the Marine Corps—No. Two 


Nineteen years in the Marine Corps, 
sixteen of which have been spent in 
Haiti. This is the service of First Ser- 
geant Otto Poland of the Marine Corps, 
who is a First Lieutenant of the Garde 
d’ Haiti. 

In December, 1915, First Sergeant 
Poland was selected, together with First 
Sergeant John F. Fitzgerald-Brown, to 
drill the first recruits of the Garde, then 
the Gendarmerie, at Petionville. With 
no knowledge of the French language, 
and little proficiency in the native patois, 
Creole, he performed the detail with such 
efficiency that he was one of the first 
Marines to receive a commission as an 
officer of the Garde d’ Haiti. Poland is 
among the first five of the old timers of 
the Garde. 

Poland’s tropical service has _ not 
dimmed, but rather enhanced his splen- 
did sense of humor. His accounts of past 
activities are marked by a wit that be- 
littles his part in the formation of the 
native constabulary. Poland aided in 
the repulse of the bandit attack against 
the Port au Prince police station in 1916, 
and participated in the recapture of the 
prisoners who escaped from the Port 
au Prince penitentiary in that year. He 
spent years in the hills on active duty 
against the bandits who were ravaging 
Haiti from 1915 until 1921. For this 
work he was awarded the Haitian 
Medaille Militaire. Letters of commen- 
dation form the bulk of his record. 

When the city of Gonaives was 
threatened with famine in 1919 it was 
Poland who by stringent application of 
food control averted many deaths by 
starvation. 

Prior to coming to Haiti, Poland 
visited many countries throughout the 
world, among them Mexico, Panama, 
Nicaragua, Venezuela, Guatemala, Bra- 
zil, Cuba, Alaska, England, France, Italy, 
and Egypt, and was in charge of the 
Marine Guard on the U. S. S. “Des 
Moines.” 

Poland was one of the first white men 
to see the Ile de la Gonave. It was in 
1916 that he was detailed to go there 
and take over the island from the con- 
cessionaries, whom the Haitian Govern- 
ment claimed were exploiting the in- 
habitants of La Gonave. At that time, 
this island, situated some five hours by 
motorboat from the mainland of Haiti, 
in the bay of Port au Prince, had no 
connection with the mainland except by 
water transportation. Poland recalls 


By 
Fred Belton and John Rogers 


with amusement the difference between 
duty on La Gonave now and when he first 
went there in 1916. He visited Port au 
Prince after a long and tedious boat ride 
once every few months, and had no com- 
forts whatever on the island, being 
forced to live on native fare. The 
American district commander of La 
Gonave now has comfortable government 


First Sergeant Otto Poland, U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps (First Lieutenant, 
Garde d’ Haiti) 


quarters, shower bath, electric lighting 
plant, electric refrigerator, water pipe 
line to his door, and may take advantage 
of weekly airplane transportation, which 
also supplies him with fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 

Among Poland’s stories are the ac- 
counts of how his La Gonave motorboat 
broke down, his shoes wearing out before 
he could obtain the services of a 
mechanic to repair the motor; how he 


could have joined the House of David 
after having lost his razor blades over- 
board. 

Poland’s favorite story concerns the 
habitant who was arrested and charged 
with the theft of a cow. In the cus- 
tomary native fashion, the habitant con- 
ducted his own defense before the justice 
of the peace, recalling that from the date 
of his birth his honesty had been un- 
questioned, and recounting how, one 
night on his way home, he stumbled over 
a piece of rope which he decided might 
come in useful. Upon arriving home, 
he found, to his great astonishment— 
“Behold, on the end of the rope was a 
cow!” Suffice to say that this ingenious 
story received its just deserts. 

Among Poland’s prized possessions is 
a letter from the National Bank of Haiti 
thanking him for his honesty in return- 
ing eight thousand dollars overpaid him 
when he drew the payroll for his com- 
mand. 

Since 1928 Poland has been Superin- 
tendent of the Port au Prince Fire De- 
partment, which consists of eight pieces 
of apparatus, manned by forty firemen 
hired by the city. Port au Prince has 
an estimated population of 120,000, and 
the scarcity of water, closely-built 
wooden houses, and the general igno- 
rance of fire prevention in Haiti make 
Poland’s detail a difficult one. Poland’s 
task was made much more arduous dur- 
ing the recent series of fires which were 
suspected of being of incendiary origin, 
and by the many false alarms turned in 
during this time. 

Poland for many years has been the 
cheer leader for the sporting activities 
of the Garde d’Haiti. Despite his family 
ties (a wife and five daughters), he has 
been pressed into service as an outfielder 
during baseball games and boasts the 
enviable record in one particular game 
of reaching first base three times out of 
three attempts. 

Poland tells a story concerning a Ma- 
rine officer and himself. They were on 
duty in Port au Prince during the World 
War, and being advised that a, German 
submarine had been seen ~ 9 vicinity 
of Haiti, and having received orders to 
go and look for it, they strapped on their 
forty-five automatics and sallied forth 
in the dark of night, on horseback, to 
look for the submarine. 

Poland often wonders if he mistook 
the orders and went out to look for a 
tank. 
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MARINE DETACHMENT, U. S. S. 
“ARIZONA” 


By Mangogna 


After staying in drydock for over two 
years getting modernized to Uncle 
Sam’s satisfaction, we are now ready to 
leave port with grim determination to 
put something down in our scrapbooks 
about a few foreign countries, oceans, 
ete. 

Our shakedown cruise was cut short 
to Guantanamo and Kingston, Jamaica. 
However, we have been so long in one 
place that even Kingston and Guan- 
tanamo will seem exotic after Norfolk. 

We are all full of pep, vim and vigor 
to hit the high seas, even if it will make 
us seasick. 


Our detachment consists of 76 men. 
Captain L. W. Burnham and Second 
Lieutenant J. C. Burger are in com- 


mand. And let it be known before we 
go any further that we are plenty strong 
for that whaleboat race cup now aboard 
the “Texas.” 

With Sergeant R. Stoneburger and 
Sergeant L. C. Payton as our port and 
starboard oarsmen we have ample rea- 
son to be serious in contending for the 
mentioning the dozen husky 
behind them. 

The Marine battery aboard ship is 
another thing to write about. One of 
the guns is manned (according to a cer- 
tain three-striper) by experts, in view 
of the fact that the crew behind this 
gun knocked out an E when they were 
stationed aboard the “Utah.” The rest 
of the gun crews are all anxious, and if 
given a chance when September comes 
around there will be more than one gun 
crew wearing E’s on their sleeves. Sur- 
prising how an E sewed on the sleeve 
tends to expand the chest. 

Corporal M. C. Hall and Corporal P. 
Mangogna are still telling us how it was 


cup, not 
mountaineers 


on the “Utah.” Then we have a few 
more sea lawyers from the “Denver” 
that never fail to remind us of their 
former ship. 

We certainly have some _ choice 
“pirates” with us. Their yarns are the 
regular evening’s entertainment, pro- 
vided you're endowed with a _ strong 


sense of humor. 

Corporals Robbins and Gunnery Ser- 
geant Sam Withers are spending their 
spare change on some new brand of 
hair rejuvenator. It is supposed to 
grow hair on ivory (no offense). 

Private Hicks is still the most popu- 
lar Marine with the police sergeant. He 
should change his name to a more diffi- 
cult one to pronounce; perhaps then he’d 
be forgotten. 


THE COMMISSARY, MARINE BAR- 
RACKS, QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 
By “Hank” 

The Commissary gang has been quiet 
for a long time now, but that doesn’t 
mean things haven't been happening— 

and how. 

Big changes have taken place. We 
lost our popular Captain J. P. Smith, 
and are now trying to get acclimated to 
Captain J. K. Martenstein of Parris 
Island fame. We haven’t arrived at any 
definite conclusions as yet concerning 
him, but from an incident of very recent 
occurrence we have decided to avoid any 
arguments with him. 

A Greek dealer in fresh fruits and 
vegetables came down from Washington 
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and tried to unload a lot of cabbage on 
our new Captain. A hot argument en 
sued; so hot, in fact, that this writer 
took off for parts of greater safety. 
Later I returned. The Greek was gone, 
and our Captain was calmly attending 
to duties. The cabbage went back, the 
Greek went back, so the skipper must 
have won his argument. He won’t get 
any from us. 

Corporal Riley was recently paid off, 
but some one whispered in his ear that 
if he could only ride a horse he could 
win Tom Mix’s place in the movies. Any- 
way, he shipped over, and now you can 
see him on an afternoon trying to mas- 
ter the art of an equestrian. He must 
have put a bug in Corporal Duncan’s 
ear, too, because Duncan comes in with 
a Ken Maynard smile on his face every 


day. 
Private Getz is our official broad- 
caster. If you can’t see him, you sure 


can hear him. If any of those producers 
in Hollywood ever lamp him, Joe E. 
Brown is going to be out of a job. 
Private Holtz shipped over last July. 
He stayed out three years to get his 
back straightened out from carrying a 
cruiser around on his shoulders. Now 
he is down here with the Commissary on 
his back. Some folks just won't learn a 
thing. And, say, we don’t want to for- 
get that Holtz made pfc. a few weeks 
ago. Good work, old boy; keep it up. 
Private Rutz recently decided it should 
be springtime in the Rockies. Anyway, 
he took enough time off to go and find 
out; and, of course, he came back with 
a tale of woe that even Mr. Ripley 
wouldn’t try to stagger us with. 
Private Fell is our champion scuffler, 
five meals a day, and he says it will be 
six as soon as the eggs are fresher. 
Private Alexander, a recent graduate 
from a southern island, is the boy who 
does the calling off of the purchased 
articles at the Commissary. It’s noth- 
ing to be woke up from a sound sleep 


in the middle of the night and hear 
Alexander’s voice crooning out: “One 
cauliflower, one bread, one fish, and 
add.” 

Corporal Tegner’s name has_ been 


placed on the list in the Quartermaster’s 
office at Headquarters Marine Corps for 
consideration when it becomes neces- 
sary to make up a list of eligibles for 
promotion to the rank of supply ser- 
geant. He is a graduate from the 
Quartermaster School at Philly. One 
can see him walking around with a smile 
from ear to ear. Believe me, I think he 
is pulling something over somebody. 


A “WYO” SALVO 
By Bill Thornton 


Of late we have been getting a little 
behind in our line, so now we shall try 
to get back on the map. 

At present we are under the big crane 
at Philly Navy Yard, and so far we 
have lost three of our two twelve-inch 
gun turrets, and it looks like a cold 
winter for most of the five-inch and sky 
guns on here, but as yet there hasn’t 
been many tears shed by the Marines 
on account of losing them; in fact there 
are several who would like to see all of 
the guns off here and nice big bunks in 
their places. Oh, well, those fellows 
haven't been on here long enough to 
know how nice it is to stay up all night 
during “night battle practice.” 
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Most of the old gang have been trans- 
ferred, paid off, or fell in love, which is 
the worst crime of the three. 

Among the replacements we sure have 
some mighty fine fellows. First is our 
new C. O., First Lt. F. J. Uhlig, who 
relieved Capt. L. W. Whaley. I am 
sure every one was sorry to see the 
Captain leave, and we all wish him the 
best of luck. If we were to travel the 
world over, though, we wouldn’t nor 
couldn’t find a finer C. O. than we have 
now. Our new Top is W. L. Frey, an- 
other newcomer on here from the 
“Florida,” and to judge from the re- 
placements that came aboard from the 
old Florida they sure must have had an 
ace high, because with a Top who can 
run a company office like ours is run, 
it couldn’t have been otherwise. Next 
we have a new face in the sergeant 
ranks, Charlie Hill, who took over Ser- 
geant “Pop” Mastny’s old duties, and to 
you fellows who knew Jonnie Mastny 
you will well understand what a whale 
of a job Charlie has to keep the pace. 
So far he isn’t many steps behind. Let’s 
hope he doesn’t fall for one of these 
South Philly women and go like Nick 
Klein did, because Nick sure didn’t have 
to go to the Asiatics to get the way he 
is. It is whispered that there is a cer- 
tain Louise in the case somewhere. 

We have three brand new Corporals 
on here. First is W. W. “Two-gun” 
Walker, who persists in telling about 
the snipers and bad men around Eagles 
Roost, Texas, his old stamping grounds. 
Next is J. J. “Jud” Perkins, who has 
spent two years on here dodging his 
creditors. We are all wondering how he 
came out of hiding long enough to make 
corporal. And last is H. G. “Bill” 
Thornton, guardian of Jud Perkins, who 
has a never-failing tendency to fall for 
every girl he meets. 

Our new company clerk is “Irish” 
Ray Breheny, who has taken over the 
duties of the late Corporal J. A. Mac- 
Donald, whom we lost in New Orleans, 
much to the sincere regret of not only 
the Marines, but the whole ship’s com- 
pany. Without a doubt Irish can fill the 
duties of company clown fine as long as 
this ship stays away from New Orleans 
and those Southern women. 

Well, at last Music Horn’s prayers 
have been answered. He is now a music 
pfe. and about all he does of late is to 
brag about how he rates above a pri- 
vate. It used to be he rated with and 
below a mess-cook, so you see he has a 
good reason for drawing a new and 
larger cap. 

After many cans of shoe polish and 
much time spent around the pressing 
table, Frank McClendon jumped into 
the pfc. rank, but since he left New 
Orleans I’m sure he has spent his in- 
crease in pay buying stamps and sta- 
tionery in trying to get that far-away 
look out of his eyes. Just another case 
for the outside. 

Pfe. “Padgett” Winslow graduated 
from compartment cleaner to captain’s 
orderly, and if his hands ever quit 
doubling up every time he sees a swab 
he is sure to be a success in the pas- 
sageway. 

Hector Foster and Tom Cree seem to 
be in conference a lot lately. Maybe 
they are trying to figure out when 
Hector will get his next haircut and 


where the $ is coming from. 
After the battle of bulkheads between 
“Si” Kinman and our own little “Wade” 
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Sedberry, Jack Lawhon has taken over 
the duties of company presser, and so 
far he has helped the Q.M. department 
get rid of some excess clothing by leav- 
ing the iron rest too long in one place. 

“Brute” Cox is one of the seven who 
extended their sea duty for the Middy 
Cruise, but the way he sings about the 
Navy chow is no one’s business. The 
others who will stay a while longer are 
Corporals Klein and Perkins, Pfes. Fos- 
ter, Laughrey, Winslow, and Music 
Horn has consented to give the old ship 
a break. Hey, wait a second. I nearly 
forgot the “Machine-Gun Kid” from 
Chicago. Fred Melbert is his name. He 
also will be with us long enough to 
teach the late-comers all the good cork- 
ing-off places. 

Well, folks, not wishing to monopo- 
lize too much of your time and also to 
save some of our latest developments 
until next month, we'll say it with 
smiles, Adios. 


DEPOT OF SUPPLIES, SAN 
FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


By John R. Gray 


Up until month before last nothing 
had appeared in the issues of “The 
Leatherneck” about the Depot of Sup- 
plies, San Francisco, Calif., for quite a 
while; in fact, the time runs into years. 
I am sure a lot of you Marines on the 
Pacific Coast, Asiatic stations, and serv- 
ing aboard ships of the Navy are won- 
dering who the Marines are that keep 
you supplied with everything it takes to 
live on. 

Colonel W. E. Noa heads the roster 
as Depot Quartermaster here in the De- 
partment of the Pacific. The chief 
clerk to the Quartermaster is a civilian 
employee, Mr. F. C. Shannon, who has 
served with the Marines in the Depart- 
ment for the past sixteen years and is 
well liked by all of us. Captain H. V. 
Shurtleff comes next as Disbursing Of- 
ficer, then we have Chief Quartermaster 
Clerk John W. Mueller, who is the able 
assistant to the Disbursing Officer. Mr. 
Mueller is due to retirement about June 
of this year. Chief Quartermaster 
Clerk Samuel E. Conley is in charge of 
the storeroom force, which numbers 
about 37 men. Quartermaster Sergeant 
William Bassen will soon head the list 
as senior N.C.O. in the Depot of Sup- 
plies. He is in charge of the Commis- 
sary at present, and does all the ship- 
ping pertaining to that section. Yes, 
and try to buy a pound of coffee from 
him on days other than Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday! 

We now get down to Quartermaster 
Sergeant Eddie B. Clark, who is Mr. 
Conley’s assistant, in charge of store- 
room stock, shipping and _ receiving. 
Sergeant Clark is well known in San 
Francisco for his ability in coaching a 
winning pistol team composed of Ma- 
rines under his command. Being the 
winter months are about over, although 
we have a lot of sunshine and rain dur- 
ing this time, Eddie is now trying out 
Marines for another pistol team, and 
he expects to carry off the honors again 
from the City of San Francisco. I sure 
pity any Marine who gets arrested for 
speeding in our fair city, for, you see, 
our pistol team taught the police team 
how to shoot. 

Quartermaster Sergeant Lucian S. 
Young is in charge of the carpenter 
shop and has four Marines working for 
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him. Sergeant Young was on the win- 
ning pistol team last year and is now 
assistant coach. 

Quartermaster Sergeant Ralph E. 
Dustan is another one of Mr. Conley’s 
able assistants. Dustan is in charge of 
the office force under Mr. Conley, and 
is known to be the information bureau 
for the department and also the legal 
advisor. There’s no doubt about it— 
Dustan is a smart man. He has so 
many books it is hard to keep track of 
them, and spends his spare time in the 
office reading such volumes as “Napo- 
leon,” “Elmer Gantry,” etc. Dustan is 
also the transportation expert. The 
clerks working with him are: 

Staff Sergeant Albert F. Murray, 
who is property man. For some reason 
every one calls him “Joe,” and Joe lives 
in a little village across the bay by the 
name of Albany. He has been known 
to run for jailer four or five times, and 
when the voters found out he was a Ma- 
rine—well, he did not get elected, al- 
ways missing by about ten votes. Gee, 
that is too bad for a politically am- 
bitious man. 

Pfc. John R. Gray is the powerful bill 
of lading and invoice clerk. I am not 
going to say any more about him, as 
he happens to be me. 

Pfe. Lamar A. Goodwin is the com- 
missary clerk and also writes invoices 
for that section. Goodwin is a recent 
addition to the office force. He was 
formerly at the Depot of Supplies, 
Philadelphia. There’s something funny 
about Goodwin that I’ve been trying to 
figure out. On week days, other than 
Monday, his eyes seem to be all right, 
but on Monday morning they seem to 
be a little larger. I suppose that is 
from going to bed late Sunday evening. 

Another recent addition to our office 
force is none other than Pfc. Don Hais- 
lett. He is general helper around the 
office and seems to be learning fast. 
He likes to watch the ladies come in 
and out of the office when they buy 
gasoline. 


I was about to forget about Chief . 


Quartermaster Clerk Amos Potts. He 
is another one of Mr. Conley’s assist- 
ants. We regret to report that Mr. 
Potts was sent to the hospital at Mare 
Island recently for an ailment of the 
stomach. We sincerely hope he will be 
able to join us again in the very near 
future. 


BREMERTON SOUNDS OFF 
By “Pop” Allen 


A few words from Bremerton, Wash- 
ington, referring to the post in general 
might not prove amiss to some of the 
men in other parts of the world who 
take a kindly interest in the Puget 
Sound country. At present we are en- 
joying the usual winter regime, as far 
as the military element is concerned. 
The old Marine Corps still goes through 
with its schedule of training just as if 
the weather weren’t so disagreeable. 
Rather a little rain than a mountain of 
snow and ice and the accompanying 
zero temperatures. The Marines in this 
station look philosophically on _ the 
question of duty desirability. If we 
were in Dago now—and how! In Dago 
the troops have their sunshine and won- 
derful barracks, but we have our fir- 
clad mountain steeps, not to mention 
the best fishing and vacation nooks in 
the confines of the United States. There 
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is an air of contentment here that is 
not to be denied. The moment one hits 
this station he feels the atmosphere of 
good will which permeates throughout 
the personnel. To me it is home. Old 
and tried friends on every hand, and 
that sweet feeling of contentment that 
all is well! 

To you Leathernecks who haven’t had 
the opportunity of being in our midst 
in some odd years, it is noteworthy to 
add that the entire new barracks at 
present is in a state of complete habita- 
tion. The mess hall with its polished 
stone floors is a work of art. The 
tables, ete., are always kept spick and 
span—not a speck of dust or dirt any- 
where. You fellows in China and the 
Sandino country know what a blessing 
that item is. One thing is certain— 
you don’t have to sort the flies from 
every mouthful, or wonder whether you 
put ants or sugar in your coffee cup. 

There was a little touch of “flu” here 
during the past six weeks that had the 
men on guard duty wondering if there 
really was a Santa Claus, but that 
crisis has passed, and the usual One on 
and two or three off makes up the aver- 
age guard routine. Last Sunday the 
baseball enthusiasts were out steaming 
up for the coming season, and the kids 
were out on the parade ground flying 
all manner of kites and flying machines. 
Spring must be here! 

In the very near future range season 
will be in full swing and the Marines 
will be fondly dolling up the old blun 
derbusses for a record year. At the 
present writing a rifle team is at Dago 
from this station, trying to keep the 
Golden Bear which it won last year. We 
cheer you fellows on in sentiment, if 
not in rooting power. Here are three 
lusty cheers and a tiger for the team! 


MAJOR GEIGER’S NICARAGUAN 
MISSION OF MERCY AND 
HIS CREW 

To picture or tell of Brown Field's 
commanding officer making a long relief 
flight one must now designate which one. 
The plane is the one flown by Major 
Roy S. Geiger on the 8th and 9th of 
April, under very adverse weather con- 
ditions, to the relief of the earthquake- 
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stricken Nicaraguan capital. Pictured 
with Major Geiger to the right is Mas- 
ter Technical Sergeant Millard T. Shep- 
ard, co-pilot; Gunnery Sergeant R. W. 
Kaltenback, crew chief of the plane, and 
Gunnery Sergeant Ira Brock, the radio 
operator. Shepard and Kaltenback ac- 
companied the intrepid major on his 
Santo Domingo flight last Fall where he 
flew to the relief of the hurricane 
stricken area. The picture was taken 
at four o’clock in the morning, Easter 
Sunday, as the engines were being 
warmed up at Brown Field ready for 
the take-off at five o’clock. Major Geiger 
was stormed in at Hampton Roads on 
Monday and Tuesday and finally got 
away on Wednesday despite the bad 
weather and landed at Managua the 
next afternoon at 6 o’clock with more 
than 500 pounds of anti-toxins, serum 
and surgical supplies that were in de- 
mand in the earthquake area threatened 
with disease. While the flight was in 
progress, with Easter storms adding to 
the anxiety, the naval officer who fol- 
lowed Major Geiger with the second 
transport to Santo Domingo said: 

“He is a hard man to stay with and a 
harder one for a storm to turn back 
when his mission is like the one he is 
now flying.” 


NEWS FROM GUANTANAMO BAY 
By Tommy and Bud 


Well, folks, here we are back on the 
air again, broadcasting once more from 
Guantanamo Bay, the beautiful, sunkist, 
tropical post in Cuba, where the days 
are warm and the nights are cool; 
where the winter is summer and all 
American sports prevail the year 
around; where the combining of work 
and play makes life in the Marine Corps 
one big vacation for all. 

The fleet has left us again for the 
battle maneuvers at Panama. We ex- 
pect to see them back about the middle 
of March to stay with us until the mid- 
dle of May. During this time we are 
busy renewing old acquaintances of 
“boot-camp” days and old buddies of the 
sea-going type. The old saying, “This 
is a small world, after all,” is true 
enough it seems. We run into old 
friends and talk over old times and pass 


Maj. R. S. Geiger and crew who flew to 


the relief of earthquake-stricken Managua. 
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on all the new scandal that has hap- 
pened since we last met. 

The “Los Angeles” stopped here on 
its way to Panama and was moored to 
our new mooring mast. The Marines 
of this post acted as landing crew and 
had her moored in record time without 
mishap. She left us the following 
morning to proceed to Panama. On the 
24th she returned to stay with us for 
four days. The “Big Cigar” was an 
awe-inspiring sight for the natives, and 
visitors from all over Cuba came to 
view it. 

The U. S. S. “Kittery” paid us a visit 
after an absence of three months, and 
to some of the “short-timers” was one 
of the most welcome visitors they had 
seen in a long time. Among those to 
be transferred back to the States from 
here are: Sergeant Witt, J.A.; Privates 
First Class McCants, Miano, Murry, 
Wehrly, Wilcoxson, Privates Bennett, 
Harp, Jones and Reeves. The “Kittery” 
was good to us on this trip and brought 
us down some replacements, as follows: 


Sergeants Baker and Hull; Corporals 
Johnson, C.W.; May, Schowe, Shoe- 
maker, Thomas and Williams, E.R.; 


Drummer Hardwick and thirty privates 
first class and privates. (No wonder 
Sergeant McNeil is running around with 
a grin on his face like a Cheshire cat.) 

The hand-ball court is busy from 
morn till night these days. The hand- 
ball tournament is drawing to a close 
with four teams still in the running. 
The Corporal Hornstein-Leone combina- 
tion sure looks good for champs. The 
“broken-down athletes” team—Quarter- 
master Sergeant Haakenstad and Pri- 
vate Hespenheid—are doing their best 
to hang on until the finals, and it looks 
as if they will. Corporal Johnson, T.A., 
and Private Hassler would be dangerous 
contenders if “Johnnie” would stay 
away from Guantanamo City long 
enough to play a couple of games. 
Maybe Hassler can pull the team 
through into the finals on his reputa- 
tion, but “Ye old editor” and Private 
Kachel will try our best to eliminate 
them this very. evening, according to 
schedule. 

Bowling season is coming on, and we 
expect to have a tournament this month. 
The alleys are busy every evening with 
“young hopefuls” “snapping in,” and 
some real competition is promised by 
the looks of the score sheets. Corporal 
“Jallopie” Gillis, anchor man de luxe, is 
berating the fact that he can’t extend 
for the tournament. He has extended 
for about everything else down here, in- 
cluding Sunday guards and _ all-day 
patrols. 

The baseball team is sure doing their 
stuff now, under the leadership of Cap- 
tain Morse, manager, and Corporal C. 
W. Johnson, captain. The team is get- 
ting into shape and will make a club 
that will be hard to beat. The games 
scheduled with Caimanera, the hereto- 
fore unbeatable “La Radiante” team, re- 
sulted in three successive defeats for 
the Cubans. The Guantanamo City 
team, another hard-hitting and clever- 
fielding team of even higher baseball 
ability, suffered defeat in two out of 
three games at the- hands of our 
“Heroes.” 

Corporal Crowcroft’s voice is heard 
in the small barracks frequently, and 
immediately after, a strange quiet 
reigns. Atta boy, Crowcroft. 

We wonder why the “Liberty Hounds” 
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aren’t going ashore this month. Strange! 
Oh so strange! 

What's all the rumpus we hear in the 
sergeants’ room? Oh, that’s it. Ser- 
geant Steinhardt and Sergeant Saber, 
together, have finally beat First Ser- 
geant Saxton in a game of checkers. 
Well that sure is pretty good of the 
boys. Now all they have to do is to 
keep on practicing until one of them 
can beat “Sax” alone. They say noth- 
ing is impossible; perseverance will 

in. 
ae Private First Class Cafarella 
where he takes his naps after he goes 
on liberty. 

Corporal E. R. Allen is down to his 
last hat again this month, and six days 
before another “issue day.” Liberty is 
sure hard on “Little Al’s” hats. Diving 
on the parade ground is not so hot, it 
would seem. 

Private Owen—no, I don’t mean 
Trumpeter Owen—is an “ex-music” now, 
and is striking for the sergeant major. 
That goes to show that you can’t keep 
a good man down. 

Private First Class “Spud” Murphy, 
who is in charge of the post garage, is 
getting to be a regular “Papa-sita 


Man.” What a sheik. 
Private Nickerson is confined to a 
wheel chair in the dispensary again 


with a bad seige of “don’t-want-to-work- 
itis.’ “Nick” has been subject to this 
ailment for quite a while, and it is tell- 
ing on him. He is fading away day by 
day, and will soon be down to a meager 
200 pounds. (That is if they stop put- 
ting out such good chow at the hospital 
mess.) These naughty old hikes are 
bad for frail little chaps like “Nick,” 
and we all offer our most profound sym- 
pathy and hope for a speedy recovery 
from his last attack. 

We'll have to be careful how we talk 
to our musics pretty soon. Trumpeter 
Powell and Trumpeter Webster and 
Drummer Hardwick have—with the help 
of Earl Liederman—decided to become 
great big “he” men. They have already 
sent for and received the course, and 
after reading and studying the instruc- 
tions carefully for a few weeks decided 
that they are ready to send for the 


muscles that go with the course. By’ 


the way, since this rumor of the possi- 
bilities of musics becoming corporals 
and field music first class was circu- 
lated around it is not such an unusual 
sight to see the musics falling out for 
guard mount and occasional inspections, 
and as for “bucking”—well, let’s not 
go into that. Sufficient to say that a 
surprising amount of used blitz cloths 
are discarded in the G. I. buckets at the 
first row. 

Corporal Winters, second in command 
of the boat-house, has decided (after all 
these years) to become a sailor. So 
far he has disgraced No. 11 sailboat 
beyond redemption by bringing it up 
in the rear of the field three times. Ex- 
perience is helping wonderfully, though, 
proven by the fact that he brought No. 
4 in next to last in last week’s race. Of 
course this phenomena may be explained 
by taking into consideration that No. 4 
is so much the better boat. (Ask Ser- 
geant Wilbanks.) 

_ Well, folks, the siesta hour is draw- 
ing near and “Ye old editor” has to lay 
aside the quill and prepare for a strenu- 
ous afternoon of making historical 
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A group of old timers snapped in the compound of the old Sergeants’ Club, Pao Po 

Hutung, Peking, 1916. Seated, left to right: Sam Conley and the boy “Mascot” of 

the Club; standing, Jones, Battin, Coyne, Williams, George (better known as “Buster” 
Brown), and Gilmore. 


events on the hand-ball court. I’ll turn 
this article over to the censor, and if 
there is any of it left after he is 
through will send it in with the hope 
that “The Leatherneck” will publish it. 


NEWS LETTER, FOURTH MARINES 
By Ist Lieut. C. D. Baylis 

February 3. Officer’s School was es- 
tablished for the Fourth Marines, meet- 
ing every Friday at the Third Battalion 
billets, Jean d’ Are Compound. The 
school is conducted under the direction 
of Captain John M. Arthur. 

February 9. Quartermaster Sergeant 
George Furey was elected president of 
Non-commissioned Officers’ Club, vice 
First Sergeant A. S. Benjamin, trans- 
ferred to Cavite. 

February 13. The U. S. S. “Chau- 
mont” left Shanghai for the U. S., via 
Manila. Prominent members of the regi- 
ment sailing for home were Lieutenant 
and Mrs. L. C. Goudeau. The following 
outstanding athletes of the regiment 
were on board: Sergeant Charles Nis- 
sen, wrestler; Corporal Barney Cogsdell, 
track, baseball and rugger star; Cor- 
poral Cyril O. Lawless, track and rugger 
star; Corporal Joseph C. Wetherbee, 
basketball star; Private Claude W. Stan- 
ton, shortstop of last year’s baseball 
team; Corporals Noble B. Coffinbarger 
and Hugh F. Sammons; Privates Charles 
S. Daugherty, rugger, track, basketball 
and rifle team celebrity; J. F. Byrne, 
member of this year’s rugby football 
squad, and Private First Class Melvin 
Lee, going to Quantico, to try out for 
rifle team. 

Captain James E. Snow, Captain P. D. 
Cornell, Mrs. Cornell and son, Edward, 
sailed for the U. S. via the S. S. “Presi- 
dent McKinley.” 

February 17. The Fourth Marines 
rifle and pistol teams organized for the 
season of 1931, under the direction of 
Captain W. W. Ashurst, officer in charge 
of rifle and pistol teams. Prospects for 
the coming season are very bright. Two 
latest additions to regimental pistol and 


rifle teams are First Sergeant Betke and 
Gunnery Sergeant Blakely, well-known 
Marine Corps rifle and pistol team 
celebrities. 

February 22. George Washington’s 
Birthday was celebrated in fitting fash- 
ion at the American Club, with a grand 
ball. Present were distinguished Ameri- 
can diplomatic representatives; promi- 
nent civilians of Shanghai, leaders of 
Shanghai’s Defence Forces; Colonel 
Richard S. Hooker, Commanding Fourth 
Marines, and Lieutenant Colonel Fred- 
erick A. Barker, executive officer, Fourth 
Marines. 

The Fourth Marines Band, under the 
direction of First Sergeant R. G. Jones, 
rendered a programme of patriotic num- 
bers and dance music for the occasion. 
Non-commissioned officers of the Fourth 
Marines in snappy blues, acted as 
ushers for the evening. 

February 23. The Commander-in- 
Chief, United States Asiatic Fleet, trans- 
ferred his flag from the “Pittsburgh” to 
the U. S. S. “Houston,” new flagship of 
the Asiatic Fleet. 

February 25. Lieutenant Colonel 
Howard W. Stone, commanding Third 
Battalion, Fourth Marines, detached to 
command Marine Barracks, Cavite, P. I. 
Captain John M. Arthur, relieved Colonel 
Stone as commanding officer, Third Bat- 
talion. 

February 26. Fourth Marines “passed 
in review” before Colonel Richard S. 
Hooker, in their weekly parade and re- 
view, on the race course. 

* * 


The month of February, 1931, has 
been a very disagreeable one in Shang- 
hai, as far as weather conditions are 
concerned. Heavy snows and rains, wind 
storms, slushy streets, were quite in 
order for three weeks out of the four. 
Despite weather conditions, the lowly 
Rickshaw coolie plodded his weary way, 
barefooted. 

There has not been much activity in 
outdoor sports, although four rugby 
games were played, all of them on play- 
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ing fields that were quite unsuited for 
athletic contests . . . in the good 
old U. S. A. even the hardiest settlers 
would not attempt playing on the like. 

New replacements arriving on the 
“Chaumont” soon “snapped in” and all 
companies are pretty well shaken down 
to business. The first parade and re- 
view since December 31, was held on 
February 26, and all units looked very 
well in line. 

The lowly “Mex” is getting lower and 
lower. Rate of exchange flurried up to 
$4.90 (Mex) for one dollar (gold), at 
one time during the month. Prices have 
soared, in some instances, with the ex- 
change, but the humble Marine con 
tinues to make a “Ding-How” liberty 
with his advanced wealth. Reports have 
it that the price of dance tickets has not 
advanced in the cabarets, and prices of 
refreshments stays the same (if you 
grasp what I mean). Moving picture 
shows the best on the market 
— still stay top-price of $1.50, 
which in U. S. currency is about 35 cents 
gold. “Not ‘arf bad,” as our Limey 
friends would say. 

Every returning “Chaumont” brings 
a few old timers, returning for another 
filing at dear old Cathay. Extensions are 
very much in order, with the usual “sign 
here,” etc. 

Prospects for baseball are particularly 
bright. Maddes, catcher; Kimball, Par- 
sons, Long, Johnson, pitchers; Chapin, 
Lieutenant Saunders, Moore and Lund, 
in the outfield; Captain Passmore on the 
initial sack, with the newcomers, Munari, 
Toner, Brienza and “Derby” Ross, to fill 
the odd corners, look like a fair sum- 
mer. Team expects to play in Peiping 
and Tientsin during the season, and a 
trip to Korea and Japan is contemplated. 

In the meanwhile, the unemployment 
situation in the U. S. A. has most of the 
old-timers grasping for the pen and ink 
and a sight of the “dotted line.” The 
return of the long skirts, the Chicago 
situation, remembrances of wheelbar- 
rows without any legs (in Quantico), 
keeps the boys happy and contented out 
here, without any apparent desire to re 
turn before 36 months, at least. 

* 

The Fourth Marines Church continues 

to hold weekly services at the Carlton 
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Theatre, under the direction of Lieu- 
tenant Commander R. W. Truitt (ChC), 
U.S.N., Regimental Chaplain. 

During the month Chaplain Truitt de- 
livered several interesting sermons on 
popular subjects of the day. The 
Fourth Marines Band, under the direc- 
tion of First Sergeant R. G. Jones, ren- 
dered very enjoyable musical pro- 
grammes after the Sunday services. 
Several guest artists appeared on pro- 
grammes during the month, among them 
being Miss Kliene, cello; Miss M. Jan- 
sen, piano; Mrs. W. D. Walker, violin 
soloist, and Mrs. R. G. Viloudaki, tal- 
ented Russian soloist. 

A male chorus is being organized 
under the direction of Mrs. Len Hall, 
popular Navy Y. M. C. A. secretary, 
from members of the regiment and civ- 
ilian members of the Fourth Marines 
Church, 

In keeping abreast of the times, the 
Fourth Marines Church advertises the 
weekly service on a large electric trans- 
mutograph, which is located on Bub- 
bling Well Road, in the heart of the 
business section of Shanghai. This huge 
electric sign can be seen from a long 
distance and attracts the eye of many 
strangers to the city. 

QUANTICO SCOUT ACTIVITIES 

Troop 121 of the Boy Scouts of 
America, at the U. S. Marine Barracks, 
Quantico, Virginia, held a Court of Re- 
view and a Court of Honor on the 
eleventh day of March, 1931, in the Lec- 
ture Hall of the Marine Corps Schools. 

The following honors were awarded: 

Knowles H. Henley, assistant patrol 
leader; Allan J. Howes, assistant patrol 
leader, and Car! T. Hull, Jr., senior patrol 
leader, were awarded Life Scout 
Awards. These are the highest honors 
that have ever been attained in this 
troop. 

The following merit 
awarded for life scouts: 

Knowles H. Henley: Athletics, cook 
ing, first aid, handicraft, marksmanship, 
masonry, pathfinding and pioneering. 

Allan J. Howes: Athletics, carpentry, 
cooking, first aid, marksmanship, ma- 
sonry, pathfinding, pioneering and wood- 
working. 


badges were 


Front row, left to right: LeRoy P. Hunt, Jr.. Walter Shoemaker, Francis Pierce, 

Allan J. Howes, Henry Amadon, and Howard Jeans. Standing, left to right: William 

G. Hawthorne, Jr., Carl T. Hull, Jr.. Samuel Blum, Knowles H. Henley, Carl Anderson, 
Jack Persons, and Thomas Joyce, Jr. 
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Carl T. Hull, Jr.: Athletics, first aid, 


handicraft, marksmanship, masonry, 
pathfinding, public health, pioneering and 
woodworking. 


Carl Anderson, W. G. Hawthorne, Jr., 
Thomas Joyce, Jr., Jack Persons, and 
Walter Shoemaker were awarded the 
Star Scout awards, having successfully 
passed the following merit badges: 

Carl Anderson: Carpentry, first aid, 
marksmanship and woodworking. 

William G. Hawthorne, Jr.: Cooking, 
first aid, marksmanship, pathfinding, 
pioneering, public health and reading. 

Thomas Joyce, Jr.: Bookbinding, fire- 
manship, leathercraft, personal health 
and woodworking. 

Jack Persons: Cooking and swimming. 

Walter Shoemaker: Bookbinding, 
cooking, marksmanship, pioneering, pub- 
lic health, swimming and woodworking. 

The following boys contended for the 
grade of second class scout, and were 
awarded the second class awards as fol- 
lows: 

Gordon Campbell, Calvin Lloyd, Steve 
Polaris, Charles Showman and Larry 
Stephenson. 


WHAT OUR OLD TIMERS 
ARE DOING 


as 


If A NOTT Or The NOTTS Do NOTT 
Succeed, It Will NOTT Be Because 
There Are NOTT Enough NOTTS 


Nott Plant Co. 
Landscape and Airport 
Developments 

Meriden, Conn. 


Est. 1913 
February 19, 
lst Lieutenant Gordon Hall, 
Editor, The Leatherneck, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 

Please accept. our sincere thanks for 
the invitation to relate the adventures 
and experiences in the business world 
enjoyed by an ex-Marine. It was with 


_astonishment that we noted your appli- 


cation of the descriptive term “interest- 
ing” in direct reference to man’s natural 
curiosity “To see what the hell was 
going to happen next!” You know a 
business man was once asked why he 
stayed in business, and the above quo- 
tation was his succinct reply. 

To come down to the actual facts of 
the case, we do find our business inter- 
esting, and all of us derive a certain 
amount of personal satisfaction from 
being in on the ground floor of a new 
venture in the commercial world. In 
reference to the six NOTTS embodied 
in the so-called title of this epistle, 
there are really six members of the 
same family associated with the com- 
pany. Father, mother, three brothers, 
and a sister, all having different tem- 
peraments and varied business capabili- 
ties, try to keep the ball a-rolling 
through cooperative endeavor, which re- 
minds us of the saying, “If at first you 
don’t succeed, try and try again.” 

Well, we have tried, and to a certain 
extent are beginning to meet with suc- 
cess. Substantial proof of that state- 
ment lies in the fact that our gross in- 
come increased $200,000.00 for the year 
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1930 as compared to that of 1928. In- 
disputably, some of that was caused by 
fool’s luck. We started to specialize in 
the construction of Airports. It was a 
new venture; we were in virgin terri- 
tory; no manuals itemizing Airport 
Construction Costs were available, be- 
eause few Airports had been built; we 
had to purchase thousands of dollars 
worth of tractor and shovel equipment, 
and no men with a knowledge adapted 
to our particular type of construction 
work were available. Accordingly, we 
had to train our own after first finding 
out ourselves, and so the list of ob- 
stacles continues, but why bring up any 
more of that now. We filled our can- 
teens, strapped on light marching orders, 
and here we are, just beginning to see 
daylight, for which all thanks are duly 
rendered. 

Perhaps one of the most enjoyable 
concomitant conditions opened up by 
the path of endeavor has been the set- 
ting up and establishing of friendships 
and business contacts with men and 
companies directly or indirectly con- 
nected with our work. Business, to 
most people, is a humdrum occupation, 
unless some alleviating factor is found. 
To our way of thinking, profit, repre- 
sented solely by dollars and cents, is a 
tasteless reward for work and sweat, 
unless it is accompanied by a warm 
handshake or a hearty greeting now and 
then. 

Recognizing the fact that we were en- 
gaged in a new type of business, we es- 
tablished a modern method of advertis- 
ing for contact and promotion work. It 
was our belief that to successfully build 
airports we must first become “air- 
minded,” and so be able to talk the lan- 
guage of the aviation industry. With 
that thought in mind, a Fleet Biplane 
was purchased and given a distinctive 
paint job with the company’s name 
prominently displayed. The plane soon 
became a familiar sight at all estab- 
lished airports in New England. With 
it came an open door to a good many 
potential promoters of future airports. 
Recently a spectacular Gee Bee Sportser 
was added to our aviation equipment 
and entered in air races and state air 
tours. Our business horizon  broad- 
ened, so that now we are visualizing 
construction work in the North during 
the summer months and southern work 
during the winter. It is easy enough 
for a man to dream dreams, and we find 
it something of an interesting gamble 
watching to see if our own dreams actu- 
ally materialize. 

Speaking of dreams, and if I may be 
pardoned for inserting a personal touch 
into this account, I at present am con- 
sidering entering the Marine Corps Re- 
serve, and am wondering, in the event 
that I do, how many of my old friends 
will be encountered. Until then—so 
long. 

Very truly yours, 
(Sgd) RAYMOND B. NOTT. 


THE PILOT WHO PASSED WITH 
ROCKNE 

Robert G. “Joe-Pete” Fry, ex-master 
sergeant and naval aviation pilot, was 
the name of the man who was flying the 
Western Air Express passenger plane 
that crashed in Kansas on the 31st of 
March, killing the famous Knute Rockne 
and seven others besides himself. 

In Joe Pete’s passing there came a 
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shock to Brown Field and to Marine 
Aviation everywhere as he was recog- 
nized as one of the ablest pilots ever pro- 
duced from the enlisted ranks. Fry 
learned to fly in Guam back in 1923 and 
flew all over the country while stationed 
at Brown Field, going to China in 1927, 
where his flying during the Chinese revo- 
lution won him more honors. 

Ice-clogged controls, a lost propeller, 
or any of the 100 other probable causes, 
makes it just one of those things that 
happen when the master pilot calls to 
Valhalla those who fly. 


The late Robert G. “Joe-Pete” Fry. 


Affectionately and ever known as just 
plain “Joe-Pete,” Fry endeared himself 
to the hearts of officers and men 
alike while in the service and was recog- 
nized as one of the ablest pilots in com- 
mercial aviation at the time of his death. 


QUARTERMASTER’S SCHOOL, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
By Joseph Schroeder, Jr. 

This will introduce the new class at- 
tending the Quartermaster’s School of 
Administration at the Philadelphia Depot 
of Supplies, which began March 2nd and 
will graduate July 3lst—we hope. 

For those who may not know it, let 
me say that this is a regular school. In 
fact, it will remind you of the good old 
school days. Remember? 

To get down to facts, the object of the 
school is to teach Quartermaster’s De- 
partment Administration in all its phases 
and, any man who graduates from one 
of the classes, has a distinct advantage 
over the man who steps into a Quar- 
termaster’s office and attempts to gain 
his knowledge by experience and letters 
of correction from Headquarters. These 
letters are a source of distaste to any 
Quartermaster officer and, from the num- 
ber of applications received in Head- 
quarters for graduates of the last class, 
these officers seem to believe that this 
schooling does tend to eliminate some of 
the errors. 

The studies cover arithmetic, spelling, 
typing and all chapters of the Marine 
Corps Manual pertaining to the Quar- 
termaster’s Department. In addition, 
every possible means of gaining prac- 
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tical experience is given, such as, keep- 
ing a property account, making out 
vouchers of all kinds and the technical 
points involved in every-day routine in 
the Quartermaster’s Department. It 
would seem that five months is quite a 
short time in which to assimilate this 
knowledge, but that is where we intro- 
duce our instructor, Quartermaster Ser- 
geant Hayes Rainier. 

Quartermaster Sergeant Rainier is 
most certainly qualified for this. work in 
every respect. He has a most excellent 
record with the Corps and has a thorough 
knowledge, not only of the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department Administration, but 
human nature as well. His is a position 
of responsibility, of which few are 
aware. He is charged with not only 
giving instruction, but he must be cer- 
tain that this instruction is correct in 
every detail. Headquarters relies upon 
him to turn out men with the ability to 
do things as they should be done and I 
am sure he has succeeded admirably. 

The entire class is looking forward to ° 
making the highest marks attainable and 
have made an excellent start toward that 
end. Anyone walking into the squad- 
room at night could easily discern the 
reason. You would find, in one corner, a 
number of fellows grouped around a 
bunk, hot on the trail of the solution of 
a particularly tricky problem in arith- 
metic or arguing the fine points of in- 
terpretation of some article of the 
Manual. Interest, such as this, shows 
that the men are really in earnest re- 
garding their work. 

The roster of the class includes such 
famous personages as Sergeant Clausen, 
NCO in charge, recently of Parris Island; 
Sergeant Arthur J. “Shamrock” Kelly, 
of Quantico fame; Sergeant Johnny 
Mastny late of the Wyoming guard; Cor- 
poral Willie Cramer—the “kid”—also 
from Parris Island; Corporal Rodriguez 
of Nicaraguan repute and many others 
too numerous to mention in these col- 
umns. 

While every man is serious regarding 
his studies, humor and wit is plentiful, 
either by direct intention or uncon- 
sciously. Corporal Rodriguez found, 
after receiving an invoice on some furni- 
ture, that he has one too many type- 
writers on his property account (ficti- 
cious) and is trying to give it away to 
avoid a correction. Sergeant Kelly was 
willing to take the typewriter off his 
hands, but says “the muzzler’s mate only 
has it on paper.” We haven’t been able 
to find out just what a “muzzler’s mate” 
is, and if anyone else beside Kelly knows, 
we would appreciate a definition. Ser- 
geant Starr is going in for light opera 
and is practicing on the refrain “Carry 
me back to San Diego.” Sergeant 
Mastny is always optimistic. He’s never 
downhearted about anything like an in- 
spection. He always says “well we can 
do it if we have to.” Sergeant Clausen 
is the liberty hound of the class, I hardly 
believe he knows the location of his 
bunk. And Willie Cramer—well, when 
Willie yells “where’s the Kyards,” look 
out—Blackjack Willie likes to practice 
at the other boys’ expense. 

Since most of the fellows came to this 
class from various posts of the Marine 
Corps, I know it won’t be amiss to men- 
tion that they all send greetings to the 
buddies they left behind and we'll all see 
you again soon, as Quartermaster Ser- 
geants—IF. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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OST everyone imagines that sea soldiers from time im- 

memorial have performed service afloat only on the 
Atlantic or Pacific, occasionally varying the routine by a 
cruise in the Caribbean or Mediterranean, the Baltic, North 
Sea, or some of the lesser salt-water bodies. 

There are plenty of Marines still living who remember 
the cruise around the world with Fighting Bob Evans some 
twenty-odd years ago, while there are none of the so-called 
seven seas that have not been at some time or another 
traversed by certain members of the Corps in performing 
the hundred-and-one odd tasks assigned to them. 

But how many of the modern Marines remember when 
the Great Lakes were included in a Marine’s “sea-going” 
itinerary; when a tour of duty on the Lakes was considered 
as much a matter of routine as a present-day assignment 
to duty on the U.S. S. “Saratoga” or “Salt Lake City ?” 

For years detachments of Marines patrolled the great 
chain of lakes on the U. S. S. “Michigan,” one of the oddest 
craft that ever flew the Stars and Stripes from her gaff. 

The “Michigan” was not only the first iron ship of the 
Navy, but also the first iron vessel of any kind on the Great 
Lakes. The parts of her hull were fabricated and fitted at 
Pittsburgh and then transported overland by oxcarts to 
Erie for erection. 

It excited the wonder of the populace, who stood wonder 
ing how in the world an iron ship could float. But this 
was ‘way back in 1844, when problems in displacement or 
physics were matters for ordinary persons to wonder about. 

In addition to its iron hull the vessel was equipped with 
steam power, which at that time had passed only a little 
beyond the novelty stage. Her side wheels were intended 
to keep the vessel in motion, but she was also fitted with 
square-rigged sails. This move was directed by caution. 
The new-fangled steam engine might fail—but the breeze 
was sure to blow once in a while. 

It was on this queer craft that the Marines patrolled the 
lakes, watching out for the smuggling of contraband, engag- 
ing in survey work, and in a measure insuring the observ- 
ance of the existing laws between the American and British 
governments. 

Few Marines have ever had a more pleasant assignment. In 
the warm summer months there was fishing, swimming, boating 
and all sorts of water sports, and in the winter, ice skating and 
ice boating. There was plenty of shore liberty, and a chance 
to make contacts in a social way at scores of the lake ports. 

But there was no let down in discipline. Each Marine had to 
measure up to the same high standard of efficiency as prevails 
on a modern battleship. As a matter of fact, they had to 
know a bit more about seamanship than most other Marines of 
their time, and a part of their training dealt with the spread- 
ing and reefing of sails. 

During her more than sixty years of service on the Great 
Lakes, the “Michigan” had many famous commanding officers, 
among them Ensign Gridley, later captain of the “Olympia” 
at the Battle of Manila Bay, to whom Dewey said, “You may 
fire when you are ready, Gridley.” 

Among those who commanded Marine detachments on the 
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The first iron ship of the U. S. Navy—uvU. S. S. “Michigan” on the 
Great Lakes, from a painting by Frank V. Smith. .Above: Marine 
Guard of the U. S. S. “Michigan,” taken about 1904. 


vessel was Colonel Hiram I. Bearss, retired, and the late Colonel 
Louis J. Magill. In 1905 the ship was renamed “Wolverine” to 
permit the name “Michigan” to be given to a battleship. 

Memories of the old vessel are still retained by Captain W. J. 
Crosson, who had charge of the Marine detachment as a gun- 
nery sergeant. Captain Crosson is now inspecting officer at 
the Marine Corps Depot of Supplies at Philadelphia. 

Among other events, he recalls the burial of John Gridley, 
son of Captain Gridley, at Erie. The former was killed by an 
explosion in the gun turret of the “Missouri,” and Captain 
Crosson had charge of the firing squad at the funeral. 

Apparently life on the old vessel had its attractions, as only 
a few months ago the story of Sergeant Joseph Moore Hunt was 
told in “The Leatherneck.” This old timer served fifteen years 
on the “Michigan.” He now lives at Lock Haven, Pa. 

The “Wolverine” was reported to be in service for some time 
after the World War, when she was used as a training ship 
for the U. S. Naval Reserve. She now lies in Misery Bay, at 


Erie, Pa., with her cruising days over forever. 
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ROUND GALLEY FIRES 
By “Doc” Clifford 
Honorary Chaplain, U. S. M. C. 52 


As I write 
fee, these notes my 
ee thoughts go back 
to days of 1918, 
when around the 
Verdun Sector 
the fires of every 
galley smoked 
badly, and every 
effort had to be 
put forth to keep 
the smoke from 
rising, the result 
being that the 
coffee was 
smoked the 
‘“*slum’’ was 
smoked, the cooks 
were smoked, and 
the meals were neither palatable, nor al- 
together satisfying. To get a decent 
wash was a luxury, and although in the 
first raid into the enemy trenches some 
of the men managed to secure a bath- 
tub as a part of the spoils, that could 
only be used by the special few and then 
only when there was a plentiful supply 
of rainwater. In the midst of all this 
came a notice that Mothers’ Day was 
approaching and that a special mail 
would take home to the good old U.S. A. 
all letters posted that week. Oh, the 
hurry and rush made by the hundreds of 
Marines in the vicinity to get at least 
something in that mail for home, but 
with many it was almost impossible, 
especially to those who were not used to 
writing. I wrote personally to over 
eighty of the mothers whose boys were 
so situated, and in each letter placed a 
sprig of forget-me-not which some of 
the fellows gathered out in No Man’s 
Land in the early morning in the fog. 
Then there was the task of censoring all 
the letters so that our whereabouts 
should not be revealed, every officer’s 
hands were more than filled and we all 
worked overtime to get them through. I 
have seen hundreds of those same letters 
since as mothers have shown me their 
treasured souvenirs of the sons who did 
not return, and nothing has been so 
dearly prized as those last letters of so 
many. Mother’s Day has again reached 
us in its annual visitation, and if you 
have not yet written her, you still have 
time to sit down and write her a real 
letter for the date is May 10th. Do not 

forget it or fail to write! 

* 


“Doc” Clifford 
(Dawson Photo) 


I do not think anything was more 
pathetic in my mail last year than the 
following which reached me about a 
week after Mother’s Day: 

“My Dear Chaplain: My boy told me 
before he left Parris Island that if ever 
I was in trouble to write to you. I am 
now in great distress for Bert has not 
written home for nearly three month 
and even Mother’s Day has gone by and 
not even a word. I have written him 
every week and I am worried sick. Do 
you think they have sent him to China 
or Haiti or Nicaragua, or perhaps he is 
sick? I do hope that nothing is wrong 
with him and he has not got into that 
Brig that they talk about. Will you 
please try and find out for I am worried 
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and think all kinds of things have hap- 
pened to him. Please, sir, be quick and 
answer.” 

* 

An old friend, Chief Q.M. Clerk John 
D. Brady, is actively engaged in writing 
a serics of excellent thumb-nail sketches 
for the “Marine Base Broadcaster” en- 
titled “Ye Old Marine Corps.” Needless 
to say they are of more than passing in- 
terest and I am surprised that John D. 
has not developed this dormant talent 
before getting West, or is it the lovely 
California climate, as they have it in 
San Diego, that has brought this about? 
I am getting so interested in the series 
that I can hardly wait until the next 
issue. 

“Home Port,” the bright little monthly 
news sheet of the National Navy Club, 
New York, in its third anniversary issue 
to hand mentions that Sergeant Joe 
Marsh has taken unto himself a wife. 
We hardly thought it of you, Joe, but 
visiting so often in Trenton, N. J., could 
have but one result, and herewith offer 
heartiest of congratulations. 

ok 


The selection last month for cheer and 
general advice was “Whistle.” This 
month I clip “Smiles” from the Orlando 
“Sentinel” and pass it on. Try it out, 
its results are really first-class. 


“The Longest Word 

“‘Smiles’ is the longest word in the 
world—there is a mile between the first 
and the last letters of the word. 

“He smiled—and his home was a place 
of happiness. 

“He smiled—and the children ran out 
of their way to meet and to greet him. 

“He smiled—and his co-workers in 
business worked better than in any place 
of employment. 

“He smiled—and his business clients 
and callers spoke well of him, and busi- 
ness increased. 

“He smiled—and all who entered his 
office door were pleased to be greeted as 
friend and equal. 


“He smiled—and followed the smile 


with a brotherly handclasp; and those 
who were discouraged and downcast 
went out and took a new grip on life and 
their work. 

“He smiled—and while the years rolled 
on, he grew younger, because— 

“HE SMILED.” 

* > a 

Statistics show that out of 16,191 offi- 
cers and men firing the rifle marksman- 
ship course during 1930, 15,146 qualified, 
and that the first sergeants headed the 
roster of enlisted men with their quali- 
fications according to rank. This is good 
work and shows the “top sergeant” not 
only is able to say “This is what should 
be done” but simply and naturally shows 
his ability to do it. Lieut. George Van 
Orden is to be congratulated on having 
made the high score with the rifle during 
the course with 340, while Lieut. Ralph 
D. Culpepper (or rather now Captain, 
congratulations, Captain), was highest on 
the pistol course with 99%. 

~ * 

The month of March proved to be one 
of disaster for Nicaragua, and for Ma- 
nagua in particular, as earthquake and 
fire devastated the city in which our 
Marines have been centered for so long. 
Torn by the quarrels and strife of politi- 
eal factions and now apparently almost 
restored to a position of looking after 
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its own interests this terrible visitant of 
so many tropical and semi-tropical coun- 
tries, came just at the end of the month 
and without a moment’s warning brought 
its trail of havoc and destruction to prop- 
erty, and death to at least a thousand 
of the city’s inhabitants, including in this 
fearful toll the names of our own Mrs. 
Joseph D. Murray, Q. M. Clerk Dickey 
and Dr. Baske. Major and Mrs. Murray 
have both been known so long by the 
Corps that Mrs. Murray’s death comes 
as would one of our own immediate rela- 
tives, and to the Major and the relatives 
of Dr. Baske and Sergeant Dickey our 
heartfelt sympathy and prayers are ex- 
tended. It seems but yesterday that I 
was in the Boston home of Major Mur- 
ray enjoying their hospitality for a few 
hours and I remember so well the espe- 
cial pride and pleasure that Mrs. Murray 
showed .in pointing out the camera’s 
revelations of the new and improved 
Lucy-de-Bocage and other points of in- 
terest to Marines who had been partici- 
pants in the struggle of 1917-18. 


* * 


Today’s papers revealed the fact that 
Will Rogers is in Nicaragua. He says: 
“We promised to get the Marines out of 
here by June 1, and if we could get 
things straightened out we can keep our 
promise but we can’t leave ’em (the peo- 
ple) in this shape. Now whether you 
believe the Marines should be here or 
not, they have been a God-send during 
the last week. They have done some 
heroic work, but personally I don’t think 
it’s worth leaving ’em down here just for 
the sake of another earthquake. We 
may dig a canal here some day but we 
don’t have to guard the place, we are 
going to dig it. Nobody is going to 
sneak in and dig it while we are away. 

* * 


Writing of the scene as they drew 
near to the stricken city, Pilot Olsen 
of the Pan American Airways, Inc., says: 
“We are passing the smoking crater 
Momotombo. Details of Managua are 
becoming plainer as we draw closer to 
the stricken city. Thin ribbons of smoke 
rise from the few of the buildings left 
standing which are partially destroyed 
by fire. Where once a checkered pattern 
of paved streets lined by brown and 
white stone houses could be see from the 
air now all that is left is a jumble of 
broken masonry. The steel skeleton of 
the cathedral has apparently suffered no 
damage but in all directions from the 
cathedral to the outskirts of the city the 
force of the tremor has partially or 
wholly crumbled the majority of the 
buildings to the ground.” 

* 


The following Associated Press story 
requires no comment from me other than 
to say that Sergeant Wirkus has had an 
exceptional experience which reads more 
like a piece of romance rather than a 
chapter from the real workaday life of a 
Marine, and yet such is the Marine serv- 
ice, and a Marine never knows what will 
turn up next, but his readiness to keep 
on the job and do it, fits him for the un- 
expected and almost unthought of by an 
ordinary person: 

“King Faustin II, of La Gonave, is in 
New York. His majesty is a_ blond, 
square-faced young man, soft-spoken and 
gentle of manner. Outside his own king- 
dom he is known as Sergeant Faustin 
Wirkus, of the United States Marines. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The Managua Earthquake 


N the last day of March, 1931, at 10:02 in the morning, one 

of the most disastrous earthquakes of recent times leveled 
the capital of Nicaragua in less than six seconds, taking a toll 
of lives variously estimated from 1,000 to 5,000, and causing 
a property loss of $30,000,000.00. 

Almost before the dust of falling buildings and crumbling 
walls had cleared away, the United States Marines, always 
ready for any emergency, stepped into the breach, declaring 
martial law. Amid the groans of the dead and dying, the 
hysterical shouts of relatives for their dead and missing, they 
began cool, systematic searching of the ruins, aided by the 
Guardia Nacional. 

It is the eighth of April as this is written and we may look 
back on a period in the history of the Corps of which we may 
well be proud. The dead have been buried, the homeless fed, 
the sick and injured administered to, American women and 
children evacuated, looting of ruins prevented, the danger of 
epidemic checked, and the process of rehabilitation begun. 

Many stories of heroism, of devotion to duty on the part of 
individual Marines have come out of this disaster, and many 
more will come to light as time goes on. 

There can be few people in the United States and Nicaragua 
who are not glad that the Marines were still there when the 
earthquake struck. The instant and efficient aid with the Ma- 
rines gave and are giving undoubtedly forestalled a scene of 
looting, plundering and wild confusion which would hardly 
find its equal in the world’s history. 

Says the New York Times: 

“When the Marines come home they will deserve as great a 
meed of honor as that which they got for their deeds of valor 
on other fields. They have given proof to the world that those 
who were called ‘devil dogs’ in war are angels of mercy in 
peace.” 


To Our Broadcast Contributors 


EGINNING with the June, 1931, issue of The Leatherneck, 

we are adopting a new policy for our Broadcast section and 
we take this opportunity to pass on some instructions for your 
guidance in the preparation of news items. 

Remember, every Marine in the Corps is a prospective con- 
tributor to our pages. We want to hear from every Marine 
who has anything important to say. We can give you pointers 
on how to prepare your material, revise your articles, or any- 
thing but actually write them. However, a revised manuscript 
lacks that spontaneity, that certain “something” that grips the 
reader’s interest—it smacks of artificiality—and a careful 
scrutiny of the following simple rules should enable you to 
prepare an article that will need no retouching by us. 

The body of your article should be as interesting and meaty 
as you can possibly make it. Avoid padding—better that your 
article be only one paragraph than a page of hackneyed, worn- 
out phrases. 

Names are news. Tell briefly of the men who have been dis 
charged, transferred, promoted or joined. Unless you have 
something witty, newsy or important to say about the rest of 
the command, don’t say it. 5 

Don’t talk too much about yourself—remember, you are a 
reporter gathering news. Write in the third person as much 
as possible. 

Always double-space your manuscript. We cannot emphasize 
this point too much, for we have a small staff and it is a real 
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burden to retype your article when you could have saved us 
the trouble by double-spacing it. 

If you feel you must introduce your article, be brief and 
original. As a rule, it is best to plunge right in and say what 
you have to say without a lot of prefacing. 

Take pride in your articles. Remember you are writing for 
the best service publication in the world. Resolve to make 
your articles the best in The Leatherneck. 

Don’t knock anyone. If you can’t say something good about 
a man, stay away from the typewriter. 

Don’t hang a meaningless pen name on your article. If you 
don’t care to sign your own name, don’t use any. 

Avoid too much flippancy. Be witty, crack an occasional 
joke, but steer clear of pie-throwing. 

Write as clearly as you can. 

You will be best able to see just how we want articles writ- 
ten by reading the June issue. Study it carefully, then write 
us a better article than any you find. 


MOTHER UNDERHILL 
By William McK. Fleming 


Some vets had gathered ‘round one day 
’N’ chatted of a war; 
A trumpeter now old ’n’ gray 
Then spoke about the Corps. 
“We hear a lot "bout officers 
Be’n’ ’ristocratic men, 
Demandin’ clickin’ heels 'n’ ‘sirs’ 
No matter where or when. 
“But we had one—a colonel, too— iH] 
As brave as any man, i 
A snappy loyal Gyrene who 
| Would always lend a han’. 
“An’ how this eagle-shouldered one 
Did love the grand ol’ Corps, 
An’ even if we hadn’t won, 111] 
You'd find her to the fore. | 
“Yes, this tin hat was a woman— \ 
I should’ve said before, i} 
Tho honorary rank, no man 
Deserved it any more. 
i] “She had, like ev’ry good Marine, HH 
True spirit all the while; 
A jam became calm ’n’ serene 
When she would only smile. 
“Despite the title ’n’ the glow 
Akin to Sam Browne gear, 
A boot could tell ’er all his woe— 
Find counsel—banish fear. 
“Her rank wuz colonel—true as cuss! 
But let me tell ya’ brother— 
This didn’t mean so much to us— 
As that she was our mother!” 


“Money On The Books” 


HE appropriation act for the support of the naval estab- 

lishment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, approved 
February 28, 1931, contains the following provisions: 

“PROVIDED, That no part of section 1305 of the Re- 

vised Statutes, as amended by the Act of June 12, 1906 

(34 Stat. 246), of the Act of February 9, 1889 (25 Stat. 

657), or of the Act of June 29, 1906 (34 Stat. 579), or of 

any other law, shall be so construed as to authorize the 

recovery in any manner of any indebtedness to the United 

States or to any of its instrumentalities from either the 

amounts deposited with the Government pursuant to law 

by any depositor in the military or naval service, or from 
the interest thereon.” 

This enactment is viewed by Headquarters, Marine Corps, as 
an authentic interpretation by Congress of the basic deposit 
laws and reaffirms the inviolability of deposits made by en- 
listed men and interest thereon. : 

This enactment removes one of the most serious objections 
voiced by many enlisted men to availing themselves of the 
benefits of the deposit system. A thrifty man is a desirable 
Marine. With his deposits now fully protected by law, every 
enlisted man in the Corps should avail himself of the benefits 
of this system. 
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Briefing the News | 


MARINE KING 


Holy smoke, mates, did you know that 
one of our buddies has been a king? If 
not, harken unto this tale from TIME, 
January 26, 1931: 

Out of the Pittstown, Pa., coal mines 
at 17, stocky, square-faced, blue-eyed 
Faustin E. Wirkus enlisted in the Marine 
Corps, was shipped to Haiti in 1917 as a 
sergeant. While serving at the tiny out- 
post of Anse a Gallet, he saw a hard- 
boiled tax collector drag in a big black 
Haitian woman who had defied the law. 
She said she was Queen Timemenne of 
La Gonave. Sergeant Wirkus smoothed 
out her troubles, got her free. 


In 1922 as a lieutenant in the Haitian 
Garde he was put in command of a squad 
of native troops on La Gonave, a sparsely 
settled, primitive island (35 mi. by 3 mi.) 
three and one-half hours by motorboat 
from Port au Prince out in the bay. The 
black islanders swarmed down to meet 
Lieut. Wirkus, for Timemenne, their 
queen, had told them of his great good- 
ness. Later tom-toms tommed. Clarine 
flowed down black throats. Ebony girls 
danced soberly. And upon the unruly 
yellow hair of the white man was put a 
tall crown of silk, glass bits, sea shells. 
The natives called him King Wirkus I 
and he ruled jointly with Queen Timem- 
enne for eight years. 

The natives built him a concrete house 
on the northeastern shore of the island. 
He circled his domain in a motorboat, 
rode over it on horseback. He doctored 
adults with castor oil and quinine, treated 
babies according to the rules laid down 
in Dr. Holt’s Care and Feeding of Chil- 
dren. He served as midwife. He showed 
native fishermen how to fix their nets, 
farmers how to irrigate their gardens. 
He dispensed ready by gentle justice. 

Last year King Wirkus I was trans- 
ferred back to Port au Prince. In March 
he will return to the U. S., to be dis- 
charged from the service. Now 35, 
shrewd, reticent, he will be adopted by 
a wealthy man in Florida. Soon to be 
published is his book The White King. 
From Haiti he will bring with him cinema 
films of Voodoo ceremonies, wild tribal 
dances, mystic sexual rites which his 
friends fear no censor will pass. 


SHIPMENT OF EQUIPMENT ON 
FURLOUGH-TRANSFER 

Washington, D. C.—M. G. C. Letter 
dated February 9, 1931, should be care- 
fully examined by men contemplating a 
furlough-transfer to a new post: 

It has been brought to the attention of 
this office that in some instances enlisted 
men, who have been granted furloughs 
with permission to report at the expira- 
tion thereof at other stations, have 
shipped their effects to the new stations, 
charges collect, and upon arrival have 
been without funds to pay charges and 
take delivery of them. In other cases 
men have left their effects at the old sta- 
tions and have reported at the new sta- 
tions without their effects. To obviate 
these difficulties commanding officers will 
require that enlisted men who are 
granted furloughs with permission to re- 


port at new stations and do not desire 
to carry their effects with them shall 
ship them to the new stations by express, 
charges prepaid, before entering upon a 
furlough status. 


“STAR SPANGLED BANNER” IS NOW 
OFFICIAL ANTHEM 

Washington, D. C.—No doubt many 
Marines will be surprised to learn that 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” which they 
have been singing since childhood, and to 
which they have so often stood at atten- 
tion with tingling spines during their 
service in the Corps, was not the official 


anthem of the United States until a few 


days ago. 

It is surprising that a law was neces- 
sary to make it so, but such is the case. 
Congress passed the bill during the last 
of the session and it was signed by 
President Hoover, making the great song 
composed by Francis Scott Key so long 
ago, while a prisoner on a British Man 
O’ War, come into its own. 


DID YOU KNOW 
that a son of the famous authoress, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, is an ex-Marine? 
He is quite a writer, too. 


AVIATION DUTY 
Washington, D. C.—The Major Gen- 
eral Commandant has decided that here- 
after no officer will be ordered to duty 
with a Marine Corps aviation unit until 
he has served at least two years in the 
line of the Marine Corps. 


REVOCATION OF TECHNICAL 
WARRANTS 


Washington, D. C.—Circular Letter No. 


97 is quoted below on this subject: 

Headquarters will be immediately fur- 
nished with the names of any non-com- 
missioned officers holding confirmed tech- 
nical warrants who have ceased to per- 
form the duties for which appointed. 

Non-commissioned officers holding 
technical warrants, whose warrants have 
not been confirmed, and who have ceased 
to perform the duties for which ap- 
pointed, shall be reduced immediately to 
the rank from which appointed, and this 
office furnished with a copy of the letter 
of reduction. 


Punishment Abolished. Heretofore, 
men in the British army confined to bar- 
racks for some minor offense, were often 
compelled to don full uniform with a 
heavy marching order and march for 
hours as punishment. Needless to say, 
this practice came to be looked upon as 
one of the most severe and humiliating 
minor punishments in the army, com- 
parable to the punishment sometimes in- 
flicted upon “boots” at Parris Island by 
recruit drill sergeants when the offender 
if forced to double time to the flag pole 
and back. It is good medicine, but not 
at all enjoyed by the victim—at least I 
didn’t get any particular thrill out of it. 

However, Tommy will no longer fear 
this kind of punishment. A _ recent 


change in King’s Regulations abolishes 
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it. The order says that the men will re- 
ceive “useful instruction” instead! 

Old Records. Sergeant majors and 
first sergeants who are burdened with 
piles of old and worthless records which 
they do not know what to do with should 
consult 10-61, Marine Corps Manual, as 
to their disposition. 


TWENTY-FOUR MIDSHIPMEN AS- 
SIGNED TO THE MARINE CORPS 


Twenty-four midshipmen of the first 
class at the U. S. Naval Academy upon 
graduation in June will be assigned to 
the Marine Corps and commissioned 
second lieutenants. They are: 

T. W. Rogers, D. A. Bauer, A. R. 
Brunelli, L. C. Hudson, Jr., E. B. Games, 
G. F. Schultz, A. J. Keller, L. S. Moore, 
N. K. Brown, J. H. Cook, Jr., H. S. Leon, 
C. H. Shuey, W. H. Adams, C. R. Jones, 
E. H. Forney, Jr., J. A. White, E. J. 
Dillon, H. I. Larson, G. S. J. Forde, S. G. 
Taxis, C. R. Moss, B. T. Holcomb, Jr., 
F. L. Wieseman, H. C. Cooper. 

“The Leatherneck” tenders them the 
sincere congratulations of the entire 
Corps upon their appointment to the 
“Magnificent Marines” and joins in the 
hope that their careers may be long and 
distinguished ones. 


RECRUITING RESUMED 


Active recruiting has been resumed by 
the Marine Corps for first enlistments as 
follows: ; 

Eastern Division: Recruiting District 
of Baltimore, Recruiting District of New 
York, Recruiting District of Philadelphia. 
(Including the sub-divisions of the above- 
named districts.) 

Southern Division: Recruiting Dis- 
trict of Charlotte, N. C.; Recruiting Dis- 
trict of Atlanta. (Including their sub- 
divisions.) 

Western Division: Recruiting District 
of Los Angeles, Recruiting District of 
San Francisco. (Including their sub- 
divisions.) 

Re-enlistments of ex-Marines, Army 
and Navy men, regardless of length of 
time separated from the service, is now 
authorized (this lifts the restriction on 
those out over three months). 

The present actual enlisted strength 
of the Marine Corps is 17,000 and it is 
desired to attain 17,500 by the end of 
June, so there will be no danger of clos- 
ing down recruiting again prior to June 
30th, 1931. 

No first enlistments are being accepted 
in the Central Division except desirable 
men for sea duty who must be at least 
69 inches in height and not over 27 years 
of age. 


SKIRMISH WITH BANDITS 


A report of bandit activities on March 
3 in the southwestern part of Nicaragua 
was recently received at Marine Corps 
Headquarters from Colonel F. M. Brad- 
man, commanding officer, Second Bri- 
gade. 

The first incident on that date was a 
contact at Ducuelito lasting twenty-five 
minutes between a Guardia patrol con- 
sisting of four enlisted men and six 
civilian guards and a group of forty 
bandits, three of the bandits being killed, 
ten wounded and 400 rounds of ammuni- 
tion, four animals and three saddles cap- 
tured. 

The second incident of that date in- 


volved no casualties and occurred when 
(Continued on page 42) 
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A STRANGLING EFFECT 


Visitor: What do you think of capital 
punishment as a crime deterrent? 

Warden: Well, none of the men we 
ever hung has been known to commit 
another crime.—Foreign Service. 


Rubber: Love-making is the same as 
it always was. 

Sock: How can you tell? 

Rubber: I’ve just read of a Greek 
maiden who sat and listened to a lyre 
all night.—Base Bulletin. 

Husband: “Well, dear, here it is our 
silver wedding day. All the years have 
flitted by—and I haven't deceived you 
yet, have I?” 

Wifie: “No, John, you haven't deceived 
me—but goodness knows you've tried 
hard enough.”—Newport Recruit. 


Div. Officer: “And tell me this, why 
do my shirts come back from the laun- 
dry all pinned up?” 

Ship’s Service Officer: “That’s to hold 
them together.”—Selected. 


Chinese Patient (on telephone): “Doc- 
tor, what time you fixee tooth fo’ me?” 

Doc: “Two-thirty—all right?” 

Chinese: “Yes, tooth hurtee me al- 
light, but what time you fix?” 


Young Scribbler and his bride were 
alone for the first time in their new 
home. “Darling,” she cried, “I must 
make a terrible confession to you—I 
can’t cook.” 

“Aw, that’s all right, dear. I’ve a con- 
fession to make, too. I’m a poet and 
there won't be anything to cook.” 

—Pathfinder. 


Street Brawler: “Look ‘ere, my 
friend, let me tell you this: When I ’its 
a man ’e remembers it.” 

The Other: “O, 'e do, do ’e? Well, 
when I ‘its ‘im, ’e don’t.”—Humorist. 


Lt.: “What is the best way to teach 
a girl to swim?” 

Capt.: “Well, you want to take her 
gently down to the water, put your arm 
around her waist, an—” 

Lt.: “Cut it, cut it; she is my wife.” 

Capt.: “Oh, just push her off the 
dock.”—Infantry School News. 


THE FIRST HUNDRED 


Col. Binks: “So today is the silver an- 
niversary of your wedding? Congratu- 
lations, old man.” 

Col. Jinks: “Yes, that’s the first 2 
years over.’’—Contributed. 


Wifie—I'’m afraid my little expenses 
are becoming greater day by day. But 
you don’t mind, darling, do you? 

Hubby—Why, of course not. You 
may recall that I said I expected you 
to become dearer and dearer to me as 
time went on.—Exchange. 


Doctor (at medical inspection): “Say 
a-a-a-a-h!” 
Tony: “No speka da Ingleesh!” 


She: “Here’s a piece about a man who 
hasn’t spoken to his wife in 12 years.” 
He: “Well, just give him time. He 
may get a chance yet.” 
—Newport Recruit. 


you're a_ fellow 
to any situation, 


Callahan: Corny, 
who’s always equal 
aren’t you? 

Corny: Yes, I was born in an emerg- 
ency hospital—Marine Base Bulletin. 


Her: “Let’s call the new baby Hazel?” 
Him: “Well, I guess we won’t! Here 
we have 25 saints’ names and you want 
to call her after a nut.” 
—Newport Recruit. 


MOTHER KNOWS BEST 


Soldier (in letter home): “Dear 
Mother—I am coming home on a fur- 
lough.” 

Mother’s reply: “Now, son, don’t you 
come home on one of them new-fangled 
things—you come home on a train.” 

—Ft. Snelling Bulletin. 


“Oh, John,” cooed Mrs. Newlywed the 
other evening, “I’m going to take part 
in the Club show! I’m going to be in 
the chorus, wear tights and dance! 
What do you think the neighbors will 
think?” 

“That’s easy,” replied John, “they'll 
think I married you for your money.” 

—Newport Recruit. 


“Did you yell for help when you were 
held up?” 

“IT started to, but the bandits told me 
that if I didn’t shut up they’d call the 
police.” —Life. 


Mother: “You must not blame Johnny 
too much, he has a single-track mind.” 

Father: “Then a switch is just what 
he needs.”—London Opinion. 


Pat had returned from the hospital 
after losing his appendix, but with a 
swelling on his head. 

“But what’s the lump on your head 
got to do with an operation?” asked a 
friend. 

“A whole lot,” answered Pat. “Y’see, 
they run out av chloroform.” 

—Capper’s Weekly. 

Clerk: “A toothbrush? Yes, sir. 
What size?” 

Customer: “The biggest and best one 
you’ve got. There are fourteen in my 
family.” 


Her: “I’m sorry. No doubt you'll find 
some other girl who’ll make you happy 
and who'll make you forget me.” 

Him: “Oh, but I can never forget 
you.” 

Her: “Nonsense. You forgot me on 
my last birthday withqut any trouble.” 

—Newport Recruit. 


Old Lady (witnessing tug-of-war for 
the first time)—‘“‘Wouldn’t it be simpler, 
dear, for them to get knife and cut it?” 

—The Cub. 
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SAFETY FIRST 


“J don’t like your inviting that chap 
to dinner. He used to kiss you before 
we were married.” 

“Well, so did you.” 

“Yes, but I’ve got over it and maybe 
he hasn’t.”"—Le Parlev Vous. 


Oldster—“Here, young man, you 
shouldn’t hit that boy when he’s down.” 
Youngster—“G’wan; what do you 
think I got him down for?” 
—Sea Breezes. 


Sweet Young Thing: “Say, Leather- 
neck, either remove your arm from 
around my waist or quit moving it— 
I’m no banjo.” 


“Make your story short,” growled the 
grocer to the traveling salesman. 

“I can’t,” panted the latter. “I’m 
selling cereals.” 

—The Progressive Grocer. 

Navy Doctor: “Now what would you 
do in the case of a person eating poison- 
ous mushrooms?” 

Corpsman: “Recommend a change of 


diet.” 
—Walla Walla. 


Employment Agent: “I can get you 
a job at the Eagle Laundry.” 

Colored Boy: “Well, boss, I dunno. To 
tell de trufe, boss, Ah wants a job bad, 
but Ah ain’ never washed no eagle.” 

—Newport Recruit. 

Small Mary Jane: “Mother, why 
hasn’t papa any hair?” 

Mother: “Because he thinks so much, 
dear.” 

Mary Jane: “Why have you so much 
hair, mother?” 

Mother: “Now you run along and 
play, like a nice little girl.”—-Exch. 


The twins had been taken to the 
church to be christened. 

“What are the names?” asked the 
clergyman. 

“Steak and Kidney,” answered the 
father. 

“Bill, you fool,” cried the the wife, 
“say Kate and Sidney.”—Contributed. 


Two flappers were discussing a male 
acquaintance, and one of them stated 
that she disliked him. 

“But if you dislike him,” observed the 
other, “why did you let him kiss you?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “you can’t be 
downright rude, you know.” 

—Walla Walla. 
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WHEN THE WORSE COMES TO 
THE WORST 


The little boy was gazing pensively at 
a gooseberry bush. 

“What’s the matter, darling?” asked 
his mother. 

“Have gooseberries any legs, moth- 
er?” asked the little chap. 

“No, darling; of course they haven't,’ 
said his mother. 

The boy’s look became more pensive 
than ever. 

“Then I guess I must have swallowed 
a caterpillar,” he said—The Cub. 


The patient was recovering from a 
serious operation, and after continually 
calling for food was finally given a 
spoonful of rice. 

“Now,” he said scornfully, “I would 
like to read a bit. Will you please 
bring me a postage stamp?” 

—Newport Recruit. 


“That singer certainly has a moving 
voice.” 
“You bet she has. Half the audience 
has already moved out into the street.” 
—Hurty-Peck. 


First Marine: “What did you do with 
your bonus?” 

Second Ditto: “Well, I spent a hun- 
dred shooting crap, fifty in a poker 
game, fifty on liquor, $25 on a taxi, and 
$75 on a girl.” 

First: “But that only makes $300. 
What did you do with the other two 
hundred?” 

Second: “I dunno; I must have spent 
that foolishly.” 


Hungry Sailor: What’s this fly doing 
in my soup? 

Mess Cook: Sh-h-h He’s just been 
transferred to the submarine fleet and 
he’s taking his diving lessons. 

—Foreign Service. 


“How did Lt. Clankk get even with 
Col. Hard?” 

“Oh, he just invited him out to eat 
his wife’s biscuits.”—Contributed. 


“The teacher says that our boy can’t 
learn to write.” 

“That boy knows his business. Many 
a man wouldn’t have been sued for 
breach of promise if he hadn’t put his 
foolishness on paper.’’—Kablegram. 
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THE IDENTIFYING TOUCH 


Photographer: “Your son _ ordered 
these photographs from me.” 
Colonel: “Hm. They look very much 
like him. Did he pay for them?” 
Photographer: “Why, no.” 
Colonel: “Still more like him.” 
—Contributed. 


A woman drove up to a filling station. 
She was rather stout. “I want two 
quarts of oil,” she said. 

“What kind, heavy,” asked the clerk. 

“Say, young man, don’t get fresh with 
me,” was the indignant response. 

—Selected. 


Joe College: Are you getting any 
place with your Greek? 
Betty Co-Ed: I’ll have you know my 
boy friend’s name is O’Brien. 
—Foreign Service. 
A tiny infant had endured a christen- 
ing with remarkable fortitude, and the 
minister, whose recent life had just been 
one howling baby after another, turned 
to congratulate the parents. 
“An fine child you have here,” he re- 
marked. “He never even whimpered.” 
“He’d have caught it if he had,” the 
father replied. “We’ve been practicing 
on him for two weeks chucking him in 
the river every morning.” 
—Le Parlez Vous. 


Medical Officer (examining Marine 
for discharge): “You must be in love— 
your pulse is too fast.” 


Marine: “Oh, no, sir. I’m married.” 


—Contributed. 


Buck: “Well, I see Joe has gone to 
the hospital.” 

Pyt.: “What’s the matter with him?” 

Buck: “He has two inspections and a 
guard mount coming.” 


“IT haven’t paid a cent of repairs on 
that car for three years.” 

“Then why do you want to sell it to 
me?” 

“Because the garage man is bringing 
suit.”—Sea Breezes. 
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OUT OF THE BRIG | 
By LOU WYLIE 


SPRING MYSTERY 
The bluebell and the violet 
Have heard the call of spring, 
Have felt the tempered southern winds 
The first May moments bring. 


The willow trees unfurl their green, 
And mountain rills are clear 

To make a mirror for the bloom 
The fragrant dogwoods bear. 


Gauntly and gray the city stands, 
With dull and shadowed street 

Where like the downward raindrops rush, 
A million footsteps beat. 


And yet beneath the smoke and dust, 
Within its breast of chill dark steel, 
It stirs to the same song of spring 
The flower-clad woodlands feel. 


Dear Fellows: 
Now that we've 
got our tenth 


our chest. this 
month, listen to 
what the Brig 
has been doing. 
First, it went and 
got itself into a 
newspaper an- 
thology of verse: 

Davis’ Anthol- 


ogy of Newspaper 
Verse for 1930 by 


| spring poem off 
| 


Lou Wylie Franklyn Pierre 
Davis to 

more exact. Naturally, the verse was 

military, and at the risk of boring 


you with too many poems and because 
financial depressions, etc., make it im- 
possible to send you all copies of it prop- 
erly autographed, here is the poem in 
question. 
ARMY WIVES 
(And especially dedicated to the ones at 
Ft. Hamilton.) 


They've known the northland, bleak and 
cold; 
They’ve learned the sternness mountains 
hold; 
The bite of alkali. 
They’ve made a home in lonely lands 
Where tropic oceans pound the sands 
And palm trees bend and sigh. 


They've trekked across the desert plain, 
Part of the khaki army train 

That's always on the move. 
They shed no tears. With small heads 


igh 
They bid a soldierly good-bye, 
And leave the friends they love. 


With bugle calls to clock their day 

They've traveled on in cheerful way 
Where orders bade them go. 

The garrison they’ve made a place 

To cultivate housewifely grace, 
And sweep, and cook, and sew. 

They love the man whose name they bear, 

They love Old Glory fluttering there 
Above the station trees, 

No matter where they're called to roam 

They gamely build anew their home 
And claim no gods but these. 


THE LEATHERNECK 


Things and things can happen to one 
in the newspaper game in Brooklyn. 
Only a week or so ago, on a very windy 
day, we dared the rough little bit of 
water between Fort Hamilton and Fort 
Lafayette and got a feature story about 
the harbor fort for use in the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle. Most fellows of course 
know that Fort Lafayette is that tiny 
island passed soon after quarantine, in 
New York Harbor. They recognize the 
Navy paint on the buildings, but few of 
them know that a Marine Corps ser- 
geant is in command there, with all the 
responsibility of a commissioned officer. 
Sergeant Cato and eleven Marines hold 
down the post. Buster, a huge, lion- 
colored police dog, who was so glad to 
see us he almost shoved us overboard a 
couple of times, is the mascot. Buster, 
so they told us over there, ever so often 
gets all excited chasing seagulls and 
forgets the narrow limits of the island 
and goes right off the wharf. Then they 
send out the call “Man Overboard!” 
The boats are manned and Buster is 
given a snappy Marine Corps rescue, 
with treatment at sick bay for sub- 
mersion. 

Among other unusual features about 
the little harbor fortress are two stair- 
ways hewn out of the solid rock. The 
garrison was built during the war of 
1812, and was first called Fort Diamond. 
Later, in honor of the Marquis Lafayette 
the name was changed. 


* 


The Girl Friend, whose mother lives 
back on a plantation in Louisiana, and 
still reads Elbert Hubbard for excite- 
ment, says that she wrote her mother 
sometime ago, mentioning H. L. Menc- 
ken. The other day she received a let- 
ter from her maternal parent, in which 
she said that she knew all about Macy’s, 
Bonwit Tellers and Wanamakers, but she 
never heard of H. L. Mencken’s so it 
must not be a very large department 
store. 


Amongst the most treasured pieces of 
portable property this column has ac- 
quired in a long time is a nickel-plated 
rivet, duplicate of the one Admiral Louis 
de Steiguer (retired now) drove in the 
keel of the new cruiser “New Orleans,” 
which is being built at the Navy Yard 
here in Brooklyn. And what with all 
Secretary of the Navy Ernest Lee 
Jahncke did to get that cruiser named 
for New Orleans, and all the reams of 
stuff we have sent south to the news- 
papers on it since it was in the blueprint 
stage, the only folks from Creole City to 
see the keel laid were Secretary Jahncke 
and the Brig columnist. Which makes us 
think that either the Association of Com- 
merce down home has spent so much ad- 
vertising the Second Port of the United 
States that it couldn’t afford to send a 
delegation up, or else the Mississippi 
River levee has cracked up at last and 
washed New Orleans off the map. 


Of course, having lived in New Or- 
leans, we have to admit that an absinthe 
frappe is a cooling and delectable thing. 
Red fish courtbullion, shrimp a la creole, 
and red beans with rice also have their 
place in the scheme of things, but even 
those things shouldn't stand in the way 
of patriotism, or the expression of grati 
tude for a very difficult favor granted 
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one. Imagine a city having its name 
given to a beautiful ship. A cruiser that 
will carry its name into all parts of the 
world. Into peaceful, tropic harbors. 
Harbors teeming with shipping and 
bordered by thriving cities. Into battle 
if need be, like an armored knight with 
its name the talisman upon his lips. 
And it hasn’t got enough red blood or 
appreciation to send a few people up to 
be present at its official birth. 

Well, if we are treading on anyone's 
toes, we heard all that and a lot more 
said by prominent Brooklyn citizens and 
newspapermen at the laying of the keel 
of the “New Orleans.” And we couldn't 
help but get all het up about it. So 
there! 


NOTES FROM WESTERN RECRUIT- 
ING DIVISION 
By Sgt. Alfred A. Lange 


In the Western Recruiting Division, 
which is composed of Division Head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Calif., and 
three districts, namely, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Los Angeles, Calif.; and Port- 
land, Ore., we have a few old timers the 
Marine Corps has about forgotten. At 
Division Headquarters, San Francisco, 
Calif., we have First Sergeants Douglas 
Hamilton and Charles L. Krafft and Ser- 
geants Earl Jackson and Alfred A. 
Lange. At District of San Francisco, 
San Francisco, Calif., we have First Ser- 
geant Arthur W. Slagter, Sergeants 
Frederick P. Porfert, Maurice D. Jones, 
Alfred R. Mergenthal and others. At 
District of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, 
Calif., we have First Sergeant Willard 
M. Mills, Sergeants Warren J. Holton, 
Ben E. Ingles, Daniel H. Nelson, Thomas 
J. Neville, Hubert Self, Harry Van De- 
Mark, Otto Venohr and others. At Dis- 
trict of Portland, Portland, Ore., we have 
First Sergeant John F. Boller, Sergeants 
James W. Burnworth, Mack Sherman, 


Emery Wallace, George T. Welk and 
others. 
At San Francisco there is a good 


checker player and anyone stopping off 
at this city who is interested in playing 
this game can be obliged by seeing Ser- 
geant Alfred R. Mergenthal. 

A new fad has been created at Divi- 
sion Headquarters. It is horse shoe 
pitching. At noon the office force meet 
outside and many are the heated argu- 
ments as to whether Missouri or Ten- 
nessee rules will prevail. 

Two new men joined this division dur- 
ing March. Sergeant Ray Wayford 
joined us from MB, NAS, San Diego, 
Calif., and is located at Los Angeles, 
Calif., and Sergeant Wilbur R. Barnes, 
who joined us from MB, NYd, Mare Is- 
land, Calif., is located at San Francisco, 
Calif. We wish them luck while recruit- 
ing for the Western Division. 

Expeditionary medals for duty in 
Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic, 
were received by Captain J. M. Swinner- 
ton, First Sergeant Charles L. Krafft, 
and Sergeant Alvin G. Bryan. Captain 
Swinnerton also received the Second 
Nicaraguan Campaign Medal for duty in 
Nicaragua. There are also many mem- 


bers who have served in Nicaragua and 
China and they will receive campaign 
medals soon. 
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BARNSTORMING BASKETEERS 
By Rantland Grice 


Those of you who have read Irving 
Cobb’s humorous treatise on Kansas hotel 
beds and the human suffering inflicted 
by those hostelries, have a better idea of 
the discomforts of what is known as 
“eorking off” than this poor writer is 
able to express in printable words, as 
experienced by the Barnstorming Bas- 
keteers on their recent trip south for 
scheduled games. 

The cart is just a little ahead of the 
horse here but when one’s dignity has 
been ruffled by inferior places of repose, 
especially taken in comparison with that 
which one is used to in the Marine Corps, 
it stays with one for a while. 

On the morning of the eighteenth, the 
athletic office was the scene of great ac- 
tivity, the basketball players, ten in all, 
were draped around the furniture in 
various serious poses, all trying to figure 
out just who was going to fly to Fortress 
Monroe and who would be the ones to 
stick to the terra firma. This situation 
was cleared, however, as Major Peard 
came into the office saying “Well, Gann, 
which of you men would rather ride in 
the Ford?” 

Although there was a decided inclina- 
tion on the part of several to all talk at 
once, the situation adjusted itself by 


Gann, Resio and Posik taking the Ford - 


with Major Peard, the balance of the 
men being whisked out to the aviation 
hangars to await the clearing of the 
weather for the flight, as there was a 
very low ceiling and lots of fog. After 
a wait of an hour or so word was re- 
ceived that the weather was poor for 
flying, and we would have to take to the 
station bus and Captain Hall’s car. 


Frankly, I think that there were sev- 
eral sighs of relief, at least a few faces 
lost a very worried expression. 

As per usual, it started in to rain, and 
kept up all the way until we reached 
Gloucester, where we were ferried across 
to Yorktown, and then it was just a 
little run into Fortress Monroe. Only 
one incident marred the auto trip down, 
and that was when a large detour was 
hit the other side of Essex, we had to 
stop and put chains on Captain Hall’s 
car. With all the players shouldering 
the back end of the car, it looked like a 
spring football squad working out on the 
“rack,” and we soon had it out of the mud 
and up the hill. Incidentally, when we 
arrived at the Fort and piled out of the 
cars, one of the soldiers was heard to 
say, “Gee, is it still muddy at Quantico?” 
The wise crack of course did not go over 
so big with the boys. 

We were trundled off to one of the 
barracks buildings and assigned to bunks 
im two squad rooms, and then to chow. 


After a light meal, as the boys went 
on the floor at six for the first game, we 
all went back to the squad room, and the 
“two-man orchestra” went into action. 
For the benefit of those who are not ac- 
quainted with this said “band” of musi- 
cians, Williams and Ferrell certainly can 
put on a mean show, with the help of 
“Connie” doing his stuff with “Way me 
the show to go home.” Williams has a 
“half-breed” as he calls it in the shape 
of a large Nicaraguan uke strung with 
mandolin strings and played with guitar 
chords, and he certainly makes the thing 
talk. In no time the doughboys had 
gathered around the cot and were highly 
entertained, or at least they appeared to 
be as they kept calling for more, and 
when the gang made the course of their 
repertoire, they sat around and “gassed” 
about bloody battles in Nicaragua, and 
it was rather amusing to see the artil- 
lerymen standing around all ears and 
mouths yaping. 

Now then the first game. After the 
preliminary warming up the teams got 
into action in one of the tightest games 
I believe I have ever witnessed. The 
score went back and forth neither team 
being more than a few points ahead of 
the other at one time, until the final 
whistle, we emerged with the short end 
of the score of 31 while the artillerymen 
could muster only an additional point to 
win with 32. It was a great game, and 
we were beaten by worthy opponents, and 
left the gym with the determination to 
take the next game at any cost, the fol- 
lowing evening. 

During the next day the artillerymen 
threw open their “day room” to us with 
the use of three pool tables and one 
billiard table, which was put to plenty 
use in the course of our stay there, and 
the play was gratis, which was also ap- 
preciated. 

After a grilling practice in the after- 
noon, everything was in readiness for the 
big battle, and six o’clock found the gal- 
leries of the gym filled with a capacity 
audience, and the game was on. 

Another battle, and what a beauty. 
The two teams again staged a staggered 
seore affair, filled with thrills as one 
team would forge ahead, and then the 
other pick up and go ahead by one 
basket, until I believe that the game was 
really harder on the spectators than the 
players themselves. This game was par- 
ticularly filled with spectacular playing, 
as the cage was small, and necessarily 
fast, and filled with many attempts at 
long shots at the strings from the mid- 
dle of the floor. Well, we came out at 
the whistle tired, flushed, but with a 
satisfied feeling that we had taken a 
good game, but just by the skin of our 
teeth, as, like the previous one, it was a 
one-point margin, but this time in our 
favor, 45 to 44. This gave us three vic- 


tories to one loss with the artillerymen 
this year, and we departed knowing that 
we had played the hardest fighting little 
basketball team of our trip, and with the 
hope we meet them again next year. 


The following morning we all piled in 


autos and were driven over to Langley 
Field, a distance of about sixteen miles, 
where we were to have two games also. 
We had quite a time getting quartered, 
but finally half the bunch stayed with 
the 96th Squadron, known as the “Devil’s 
Own,” and the rest bivouacked with the 
20th Squadron, both bombing outfits. 


A rather comical sight met our eyes 
as we were brought into the large 
“hangar,” as all the cots, some hundred 
or more, had shelter-halfs fastened from 
the head to the foot of the cots on one 
side, and gave the appearance of a fleet 
of sailboats about to “take off.” How- 
ever, the flu epidemic had hit Langley 
Field, and it was only a precaution to 
keep the epidemic controlled, so that any 
coughing at night would be confined to 
the shelter half instead of the face of a 
bunkie. 

The chow here was fair, one thing 
especially making a hit with the boys, 
and that was the serving of individual 
bottles of milk at all meals. The cook’s 
raised dough biscuits also came in for 
very favorable comment. 

Right here we want to record that the 
growlings and rumblings heard in the 
20th Squadron bunk house was none 
other than Tiny Cummings sounding off 
at the “apprentice boilermakers.” You 
see it was like this. The large room was 
heated by these big pot-bellied stoves 
that burn soft coal, and during the night 
it was necessary for the fireman on watch 
to keep all six of these “gourmands” 
going, which necessitated in his wheeling 
in from the outside about eighteen or 
twenty wheelbarrow loads of coal at 
night, feeding their sooty mouths. Of 
course “Tiny” had a bunk right next 
to the stove, so that from his “front 
seat” the performance was not exactly 
undisturbing, and when we left it was 
his suggestion that the fireman get a 
rubber-tired wheelbarrow. We do not 
know whether the tip was taken or not, 
anyway what was taken, were the two 
games by our boys that were well played, 
the scores being 33 to 26 on the first 
game and 38-27 the final one. 

A dance was given that night in the 
post gym in our honor, which was well 
attended and went off smoothly, despite 
the fact that only one Marine was much 
in prominence on the floor, and that was 
“Chief” Williams himself. 

After another night’s undisturbed 
slumber (?) we were treated to a hop in 
the Army’s Sikorski amphibian plane 
from Langley to the field at Hampton 
Roads, where we were fortunate in being 
put up, for we were to do battle on Sun- 
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day afternoon with the highly touted 
Nerfolk Police quintette. With three 
victories out of four games under our 
belt, we were determined to give plenty 
battle for a win over the Cops, but there 
wasn’t a soul but expected a much 
tougher game than we did have. 

The boys were all quartered in the Ma- 
rine Barracks, and say, brother, were we 
glad to get back “home” again. Real 
mattresses and real Marine Corps pillows. 
And chow? And how! We sat right 
down to a big turkey dinner, and what a 
feed. 
Four o’clock found us all at the Grotto 
Hall which was the scene of the battle, 
and before a large crowd that for some 
reason or other was with us from the 
start. Our gang put up a nip and tuck 
battle, running up a bunch of scores in 
the last two minutes of the last half, to 
tie up the scare at 26 all. Talk about ex- 
citement; and then the extra period. 

Well, it looked like the boys had been 
stalling, for in the extra time, our boys 
simply played the Cops off their feet, 
scoring ten points to the Cops one, win- 
ning easily 36 to 27. 

Talk about your basketball games, it 
certainly was a brand of playing that 
was pretty to see, and after a big feed 
we all went back to the barracks feeling 
that our little barnstorming trip was well 
worthwhile. 

Monday morning, about nine o’clock, 
we were attracted by the droning of the 
big Marine Corps tri-motored transport, 
which was circling for a landing on the 
Navy field, and we all piled out, anxious 
now, for the plane trip back to Quantico. 
After the short hop from Langley Field, 
it being the first hop for many of the 
boys, they found out that it was really 
all right, and knowing that Lilly was 
doing the piloting we were all anxious to 
make the trip. Finally when all places 
were taken and the “chutes” were 
strapped in place, after a short run down 
the field we took the air gracefully and 
were back home again, tired, but con- 
vinced that there really is no place like 
“home.” 

Several things were learned on this 
barnstorming trip, to wit: 

A new meaning for Semper Fidelis. 

That you should never go on a trip 
without several cartoons of cigarettes. 

That there are some pretty good old 
broken down athletes in the game (no 
offense). 


a> 


MARINES COME TO GRIPS IN RUGBY. 
football and are playing a schedule with eastern college teams. 
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That although we all like cake, some 
prefer chocolate. 

That there is no liniment like Mike’s. 

That no matter how bad things get 
here, we are still living PLENTY good, 
in comparison to other places, and that 
Quantico is a “home.” 

That Chili is a good waiter. 

That basketball is really a mighty fine 
sport. 


GYRENE TOSSED BY MAT CHAMP 
PRESENTED MEDAL BEFORE 
BOUT 
Washington, D. C., March 26.—George 
Hagen, Marine Corps wrestling champ, 
was crashed to the deck with three suc- 
cessive airplane spins and body slams 
after more than holding his own against 
Jim Londos, acclaimed world champion 

among matmen. 

The Leatherneck was the toughest 
proposition Londos has encountered for 
some while, and from the time Hagen 
tossed off his Marine-emblemed bathrobe 
until the match was over, Londos was a 
hard-pressed champ. 

A surprise feature of the evening was 
the presentation of a Marine Corps Good 
Conduct Medal to Hagen. This was done 
in the ring, and the 6,200 spectators, 
crowded into the Washington Audi- 
torium, cheered their approval. 

Hagen made first overtures against 
the champion and found himself tangled 
up in a headlock and front chancery. 
Hagen worked into a crotch hold and 
spilled Londos over the ropes. Both men 
came to the center and Hagen attempted 
a flying mare. It failed and the champ’s 
arms went around him for a giant bear 
hug. 

Both men were aggressive but cau- 
tious. The Leatherneck caught his op- 
ponent in a Jap wrist lock which was 
not easily broken. They crashed to the 
mat and Hagen was forced to bridge his 
way out of a tough proposition. The 
crowd cheered as the Gyrene’s legs 
wrapped themselves around Londos in a 
body scissors. The Greek struggled but 
Hagen retained his grip while the crowd 
counselled him to hold what he had. 

Londos suffered a bad mauling before 
he extricated himself. 


Hagen kept forcing the bout. Down 


they went in a double headlock. Londos 
pushed one of Hagen’s shoulders to the 
mat, but the Leatherneck worked out 
and took the advantage. 
and came to the center. 


They broke 
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Londos tried his old favorite and dove 
for Hagen’s feet. The Marine tied him 
up with a half Nelson, arm, bar and 
wrist lock all at once. Londos was in a 
bad way. He tried to bridge and slipped 
his body into a torturing scissors. He 
attempted a crotch hold, then a bear hug, 
and the crowd called: “Work on him, 
George, work on him!” 

Hagen seemed contented to sit there 
and hammer the curly locks of Mr. Lon- 
dos against the deck. The Greek tried 
to crawl out of the ropes but the Leath- 
erneck was too strong. The champ’s 
face was creased in pain, and there 
wasn’t any fake about it. The Greek 
finally did work out of it and they came 
to the center. 

Hagen got an arm bar lock which 
proved his undoing. The champ spun 
him with a body slam that wasn’t gentle 
to say the least. Hagen attempted a 
groggy flying tackle. Londos grappled 
him and twirled him over his head in 
the dangerous airplane spin. Down he 
crashed him. Over his head again and 
down with a smash that could be heard 
all over the auditorium. Then once 
more, and the Leatherneck’s shoulders 
were pinned to the mat. 


PHILADELPHIA MARINES WIN TWO 
RUGBY TILTS 


By B. Price 


Two scalps are already hanging from 
the belts of the Philadelphia Marine 
rugby team. They defeated Harvard, 
7 to 6, at Cambrigde, on March 28 and 
gave the Columbians of New York a 
trouncing, 10 to 0, on April 5th. 

Wet grounds at New Haven and Eas- 
ter vacation at Princeton postponed two 
important games; but it is very probable 
that Yale and the Tigers will yet play 
our fifteen. 

Lieutenant Albert F. Moe, mentor of 
the Philadelphia Marine rugby team for 
the second year, feels assured that our 
“side” will again hit the top of the heap. 
Last year the Marines copped the rugby 
honors of the cquntry, winning 5 games 
and losing 1. Yale was second with an 
average of .600. 

The squad this year is working to- 
gether in finer form than they did last 
season with McCaffery, Bauer, Popple, 
Moe, Stuckwisch and Zimmerman click- 
ing together in great shape in the back- 
field. Wingo’s absence in the front rank 


The U. S. Marine Rugby team of Philadelphia has taken up the English version of 


They scored their first triumph when they defeated Harvard, 


7 to 6, in a game played at Cambridge, Mass., March 28, and took a second tilt from the Columbians of New York, 10 to 0. The 
above photo shows the sea soldiers in a workout on their playing field, with the players in a “scrummage” formation. 
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of the scrum is felt considerably, but 
Zwostetcky in the same position, is 
rounding out into a fine ’eeler. Ist Sgt. 
Costello came up from Quantico to play 
in the first two games and his experience 
has aided the team’s performance. Elrod 
and Hughes are playing a fast game at 
the breakaway. 

Many Marines who were in China a 
few years ago will remember the “Boar” 
(as our friend Hughes is termed) and his 
sidekick, Zimmerman. With orly four 
regulars on the squad, the team is func- 
tioning much more smoothly than it did 
last year when it had seven experienced 
ruggers. Carper, Higgins, Taylor, Hatu- 
nen, Faulkner, Bass, Tabor and Rutter 
are a few of the boys who are helping 
to win more rugby laurels for the Corps. 

Two games are being arranged with 
the French Rugby Club of New York 
and Syracuse University. A definite 
contest is scheduled with the New York 
Rugby Club, a team which was tied twice 
last year and is expected to be the most 
formidable opponent the Marines will 
encounter this season. Thus far the New 
Yorkers have annexed two games, de- 
feating Yale, 13 to 10, and Princeton, 
9 to 3. 

The first game of this year’s schedule 
was with Harvard. It was a nip and 
tuck affair all the way through, first the 
Cambridgites scoring and then the Ma- 
rines. McCaffery and Bauer starred in 
this tilt, “Jo-Jo” Bauer pulling a fast 
one when, with Harvard leading 3 to 0, 
he grabbed the ball, ran a few yards, and 
then drop-kicked beautifully for forty- 
five yards, putting the Leathernecks in 
the lead, 4 to 3. The final score was 
7 to 6. The line-up: 


U.S.M.C. PO. Harvard 
Zimmerman E. Carter 
Stuckwisch ..... Huguely 
Brinkley 
McCaffery ...... Pugh 
Costello ) ( Dockery 
Higgins ) ( Elmore 
Elrod ) ( Linder 
Hatunen ) ( Boyd 
Hughes )...... ( Carter 
Bass ) ( Farner 

Try—Scored by McCaffery. Drop- 
kick—Bauer. Referee—Fry. Thirty- 


minute halves. 
U. S. Marine-Columbian Game 

“The best contest the Marines have 
had in two years,” was Hughes’ comment 
about this tilt. The Leathernecks faced 
a group of Irishmen who had played the 
game on the “ould sod” and is was only 
the better condition of the Marines which 
told in the end. It was a hard, cleanly 
fought game from start to finish and in 
the latter part of the fracas Zwostetcky 
and Popple scored a try each, with Zim- 
merman converting. The final score was 
Marines, 10; Columbians, 0. The line-up: 


U. S. Marines PO. Columbians 
Zimmerman .... fb. ......... Verdon 
Popple ........ Dunne 
Faulkner ....... ere Keegan 
Stuckwisch Kochowski 

wissen T. Carroll 
McCaffery ..... O’Brien 
Cer ........ ser. % .... P. Carroll 
Costello ) ( Flanagan 
Zwostetcky ).... frf. ...... ( Holland 
Tabor ) ( Noonan 
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Rutter ) ( Cooper 
Hatunen ) ( Russell 
Elrod rer ( Shields 


Trys—Zwostetcky, Popple. Conver- 
sion — Zimmerman. Referee — Fraser, 
New York Rugby Club. Halves—30 
minutes. 


ALL-MARINES POUND VERMONT 
TWIRLERS 

Quantico, Va., March 30.—The Uni- 
versity of Vermont baseball team lost 
to the All-Marines here this afternoon, 
8 to 1. 

The college boys showed lack of prac- 
tice, and Cummings, their starting 
pitcher, was wild and ineffective, the 
Marines scoring all their runs while he 
was on the mound. 


Loch, Marines, scores first run of season. 


Vermont. AB H 


Marines. 


| 

l al 


34 27 14 
Vermont ....... 00100000 0—1 
Marmes ........ 23120000 0—8 


Thirty-five 


Runs—Pires, Tolan, Freeney, Locke, 
Sadler, Sullivan (2), Lusignan (2). Er- 
rors—Tolan, Freeney, Locke, Pires (3), 
Dinniman, Macomber, Heaton. Two-base 
hit — Pires. Three-base hits—Cheno- 
weth, Lusignan. Stolen base—Freeney. 
Struck out—By Couch (3), by Cum- 
mings (2), by Smith (3), by Sargeant 
(2). First base on balls—Off Couch, 1; 
off Cummings, 2; off Smith, 1. Hit by 
pitched ball—By Cummings (Locke and 
Sadler). Wild pitches—Cummings (2). 


POLO AT QUANTICO 
By Captain C. H. Brown 

At the close of the 1930 playing sea- 
son those who in some capacity served 
the galloping game at this post, either 
as players or rooters, contemplated a 
retrospect not entirely fraught with 
bright spots. To look at the dark side 
first, there was a string of defeats, com- 
mencing with that terrible beating at 
the hands of the Infantry School to the 
tune of 24 to 6, and extending through 
the summer in somewhat diminishing 
intensity, only to be enlivened by two 
ties and one Marine victory. There was 
an epidemic of influenza which delayed 
the opening of the season, and a period 
of drought which forced a temporary 
suspension of the schedule. 

But the worst setbacks were the de- 
feats which the team suffered. There’s 
no fun to the player in taking nothing 
but punishment, and, while it is stated 
with regret, it is nevertheless true that 
some of the erstwhile supporters were 
not any too kindly disposed toward a 
team that did nothing but get licked— 
and had no hesitancy in saying so. 

But to look at the well-known silver 
lining: be it said to the credit of the 
players that so great was their enthusi- 
asm and love for the game that each de- 
feat served to strengthen their resolve 
to make the Quantico polo squad “some- 
thing the customers would be proud of,” 
as one expressed it. As a result their 
performance throughout the season was 
marked by a gradual and healthy im- 
provement. Further, the ponies, of 
which there were pitifully few, got bet- 
ter and better, so that with the opening 
of the 1931 season it may be confidently 
predicted that the squad will have a 
nucleus of healthy and well-schooled 
animals with which to commence’ its 
operations. 

To sum up, it may be said that the 
squad, both players and ponies, although 
they did not cover the sporting pages 
with glowing accounts of Marine Corps 
victories, came through its first season 
with a realization that a large amount 
of valuable experience had been ac- 
quired, and succeeded in persuading the 
majority of its supporters that they had 
— the best they could with what they 

ad. 

It would be manifestly inappropriate 
to abandon consideration of last season’s 
efforts without some mention of the 
work of the men whose names did not 
appear on scoreboards or in newspaper 
accounts, but whose untiring energy 
and resourcefulness was apparent every 
time a pony stepped over the boards. 
The stable force at Quantico, of their 
own volition and with no more incentive 
than a love of the game, spent long 
hours grooming, schooling, and condi- 
tioning the ponies, and were most as- 
siduous in seeing to it that ponies and 
equipment were in all respects ready to 
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play at the right time. As instance of 
the work these men performed let it be 
remembered that never once during the 
entire season was a player subjected to 
the annoyance and possible danger of 
having his ponies’ leg bandages come 
loose. 

So much for last season. For the 
coming season there are brighter pros- 
pects. 

Of the players of last season there 
will be missing Private John M. Hayes, 
whose spectacular work at No. 2 will 
long be remembered. Practically all the 
rest of last season’s players will be 
available to start the season, if not to 
play throughout the summer. In addi- 
tion, there will be a number of new 
players; in fact it may be said that the 
number of players and would-be players 
is limited only by the number of ponies 
available. 

While the schedule for last season did 
much to impress the general public with 
the determination of those interested to 
put Marine Corps polo on the map, one 
feature was lacking, in that there were 
only too few opportunities for the sup- 
porters at home to see the team in 
action on its home grounds. To the end 
that this difficulty may be obviated it is 
intended to inaugurate a series of games 
between teams of officers and enlisted 
men, picked from organizations on the 
post, at the beginning of the season, 
and to confine games with teams out- 
side of the post only to those teams 
whose home grounds are within com- 
fortable driving distance. 

Such a program will not only add 
somewhat to the life of the post, but it 
will give everybody who is ambitious 
a chance to play. Heretofore, for vari- 
ous reasons, players have been only 
those who were developed elsewhere, 
mainly in China and Haiti; but the As- 
sociation feels that it is derelict in its 
duty to the people who support it if an 
opportunity for the development of the 
would-be player is not afforded. Ac- 
cordingly steps have already been taken 
leading toward the formation of a num- 
ber of teams within the post. The Ma- 
rine Corps Schools intend to put in two 
teams, the Tenth Marines one, the Re- 
mount Detachment one, and there will 
no doubt be other hats in the ring be- 
fore the season opens on or about 1 
May. 

A word about the “Association” men- 
tioned above. This is the Marine Corps 
Riding and Polo Association. It was 
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formed in July, 1929, by a small group 
of enthusiasts who were considered in 
some quarters mildly crazy. The prin- 
cipal purpose of the Association was, as 
stated by its constitution, “to spread 
knowledge of and increase interest in 
horses, their care and management, in 
order that sound, healthy, well trained 
and well-groomed animals may always 
be available for both duty and sport.” 
As stated before, the founders of the 
Association were considered by some to 
be affected with a mild mania, but the 
mania became infectious so that now 
the Association numbers among its 
members upward of one hundred offi- 
cers, at various stations, and has so in- 
creased the interest in its aspirations 
and activities at this post that it has 
now progressed from the status of an 
experiment to that of an institution. 

Dues for the Association are, for non- 
playing members, $1.00 per month for 
the period of twelve months or more, or 
$1.50 per month for a period of six 
months; for playing members, $5.00 per 
month during the playing season; for 
absent members, those not within con- 
venient reach of Quantico or other posts 
where polo is played, $2.00 per year. 
These dues apply to officers or members 
of officers’ families only. Enlisted men 
who qualify as playing members pay no 
dues. 

The Constitution of the Association 
further contemplates a union of all the 
horse and polo activities in the Marine 
Corps, in order that a uniform policy 
for the advancement of the sport may 
be adopted and in order that recogni- 
tion by other organizations of the same 
character may be obtained. 

There is no doubt that polo as a Ma- 
rine Corps sport is here to stay, bar- 
ring a complete loss of interest by its 
supporters or other dire and unthinkable 
contingency. Nor should there be any 
doubt that, given enough encourage- 
ment and twenty per cent of “the 
breaks,” Marine Corps polo teams in 
the near future will give an account of 
themselves of which the entire service 
may be proud. 


SPORT NOTES, FOURTH MARINES 
By Ist Lieut. C. D. Baylis 

February 1: Fourth Marines won 
from Shanghai police at Rugby football. 
Score: Fourth Marines, 30; Shanghai 
police, 0. Game was played in a verita- 
ble quagmire. Heavy rains of two 
weeks kept ground muddy; uncertain 


Marines vs. Green Howards, Shanghai, China. 
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under foot. Ten tries were registered 
by Marines, but due to heavy ball no 
kicked goals were made. Marines scor- 
ing: Tries: Israel (3), Rasmussen (2), 
Perkins, Grady, Chisholm, Peterson, 
Hahn. Several new faces in Marines’ 
line-up. Forwards: H. A. Smith, Rich- 
ards, Gill, Routledge, Dixon, Peterson, 
Taschler, Reiter. Backfield: Chisholm 
(Scrum half), Rasmussen, Eichinger, 
Israel, Perkins, Grady, Hahn (fullback). 

February 2: Marine Ladies won from 
Foreign Y. M. C. A. at basketball by 
the score of 56 to 16. Mrs. Irvin, Mrs. 
Creswell, Mrs. True were high-scorers 
for the Marine Ladies. 

February 4: Fourth Marines won 
from Tsing Kwang (Chinese) at bas- 
ketball by the score of 41 to 34. Bishop 
and Wetherbee were Marines’ scoring 
“Aces.” 

February 6: Fourth Marines won 
from Foreign Y. M. C.-A. “Pirates” at 
basketball by the score of 36 to 34. 
This was an overtime game. With the 
Marines trailing by one point, with less 
than 30 seconds to go, foul was called 
on a “Pirate” player. Bishop was 
awarded the foul shot just as final 
whistle sounded. With everything at 
stake, Bishop shot the basket to tie the 
score. “Minute Man” Brown, going in 
at forward in the final period, shot the 
one, only, and deciding basket, to win 
the old ball game. The “Pirates” were 
unable to penetrate the Marines’ de- 
fense in the overtime period. 

February 7: The Third Teams of the 
Fourth Marines and the Shanghai 
Rugby Football Club battled to a three- 
all tie. Game was played on a muddy 
field, submerged at one end of the play- 
ing field under six inches of water. In 
accordance with custom (when a game 
is scheduled it goes through according 
to British rules), the game was played 
notwithstanding. Marines proved to be 
just as good “Mudders” as the British, 
and all hands seemed to be perfectly 
well satisfied. Quite a few new faces in 
the Marines’ line-up, which were: For- 
wards: Hepfner, Thompson, Mullenaux, 
Reiter, Routledge, Gill, Taschler, Daun. 


Backfield: “Red” Lee (Scrum _ half), 
Weaver, Williams, Whatley, Chapin, 
Bridges, Casanova. Lee played a 


“whale” of a game, being adept at re- 
trieving the ball from under water and 
passing it to his backs. 

February 8: The Fourth Marines won 
from the Green Howards (British De- 
fense Forces) at rugby football in a 
league game by the score of 6 to 3. 
The game was played in a quagmire, 
and severely hindered the speedier Ma- 
rine backs. Traylor made the first Ma- 
rine try, while “Rugby” Smith, veteran 
Fourth Marines’ ruggerite, ran 40 yards 
through a broken field, to register the 
second and winning try. The line-up: 
Forwards: Richards, Kline, Hudson, 
Cooper, Peterson, H. A. Smith, Mason, 
Traylor. Backfield: “Barney” Cogsdell 
(Scrum half and team captain), Grady, 
Rasmussen, Daugherty, Swank, Israel, 
Hahn (fullback). 

February 11: Fourth Marines won 
from East China Sports (Chinese) at 
basketball by the score of 29 to 27. 
With the score deadlocked at 27-all and 
with a few minutes left to play, “Minute 
Man” Brown again came to the rescue 
and took the ball from the “tip-off” and 
dribbled to within shooting distance and 
then shot the deciding field goal. 
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February 15: Marines Ladies won 
from the Foreign Y. M. C. A. at basket- 
ball by the score of 53 to 46. Mrs. 
Irvin, Mrs. Cresswell and Mrs. True 
were high-point scorers of the game. 

Fourth Marines volleyball team won 
two out of three games from the For- 
eign Y. M. C. A. in a league game by 
the scores of 15 to 10, 15 to 11, and 11 
to 15. é 

February 15: Fourth Marines won 
from China National University (Chi- 
nese) at basketball by the score of 45 
to 30. This was the opening game of 
the Shanghai Open Basketball League. 
Bishop and Monts starred for the Ma- 
rines. . 

February 16: Fourth Marines Ladies 
won from the Shanghai Rowing Club at 
basketball by the score of 40 to 21. Mrs. 
Cresswell and Mrs. Irvin were scoring 
“Aces.” 

February 17: Fourth Marines dropped 
a game of basketball to the Shanghai 
American School by the score of 28 to 
39. The school team was composed of 
y. M. C. A. players (instructors at the 
school), and it is the strongest team in 
the Shanghai Open Basketball League. 

Fourth Marine bowlers took two out 
of three games from the International 
Recreation Club by the scores of 841 to 
679, 734 to 650, and 743 to 753. Total: 
Fourth Marines, 2,318; International 
Recreation Club, 2,082. 

February 19: Fourth Marines bowl- 
ers took two out of three games from 
the Columbia Country Club by the 
scores of 795 to 796, 806 to 810, and 856 
to 786. Final score: Fourth Marines, 
2,457; Columbia Country Club, 2,392. 
Schoenert of the Marines “copped” high 
game, 215. Fourth Marines team line- 
up: Lieutenant Essau, Schudlich, Olden- 
bloom, Larcher, Hellmig, and Schoenert. 

Fourth Marines won from Tsing 
Kwang (Chinese) at basketball by the 
score of 35 to 28. Monts and Bishop 
were high-point men for the Marines. 

February 21: Fourth Marines Ladies 
won from Tung Kwang at basketball 
by the remarkable score of 45 to 2. Not 
a single field goal was made by the 
Chinese, their two points being made on 
converted free-shots. 

Fourth Marines volleyball team won 
from the Navy Y. M. C. A. at volleyball 
by the scores of 15 to 9, 5 to 4, and 15 
to 9. The three “Bees’—Bishop, Botte- 
mer, and Burton—stood out for the Ma- 
rines. 

Fourth Marines won from Chih Tze 
(Chinese) at basketball by the score of 
42 to 32. 

February 23: Marine Ladies won 
from Shanghai American School at bas- 
ketball by the score of 43 to 41. Mrs. 
Irvin starred for the Marine Ladies. 

February 24: Fourth Marines Bowl- 
ers won two out of three games from 
the American Club by the scores of 843 
to 764, 869 to 715, and 845 to 859. Final 
scores: Fourth Marines, 2,557; Ameri- 
can Club, 2,338. Schudlich of the Ma- 
rines took high set with games of 203, 
214 and 191, for the high score of 608. 

Fourth Marines lost to East China 
Sports (Chinese) at basketball by the 
score of 29 to 37. 

February 26: Fourth Marines Third 
Team and the Shanghai police battled 
to a 3-all tie at ruby football. Marines 
tried out several new men, among whom 
Sergeant Marvin (famed fisticuffer) and 
Private Orcutt starred prominently. 
The Marines’ line-up: Forwards, H. A. 


| 
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Marine Ladies Basketball Team, Shanghai, China. Winners of Championship of 
Foreign Y. M. C. A. Womens Basketball League (no defeats). Winners of Champion- 
ship of Army & Navy Y. M. C. A. Women’s Basketball League (no defeats). Back 
row, left to right: Mr. H. W. Terzin (Coach), Mrs. L. Sullivan, Mrs. C. Irvin, Miss 


Armstrong, Mrs. S. M. Ballantine, Miss Caldwell. 


Front row, left to right: Mrs. 


Norman True, Mrs. L. B. Cresswell Care. Mrs. A. T. Mason (Manager), Miss 
alker. 


Smith, Marvin, Thompson, Mullenaux, 
Hudson, Orcutt, Bernisky, Whatley. 
Backfield: Daun (Scrum half), Grady, 
Williams, Weaver, Bridges (fullback), 
Townsley, Slusser. Bridges played a 
good game at fullback. 

February 26: The final round in the 
Navy Y. M. C. A. Volleyball League 
found the 28th Company winning the 
championship without the loss of a 
single game. Players on the 28th are: 
Gunnery Sergeant Thomas J. Jones, 
Sergeants Joseph A. Adriaensen, Hazen 
P. Bishop, Private First Class Frank C. 
Bottemer, Privates James A. Graham 
and Floyd M. Hopkins. 

February 28: Fourth Marines won 
three straight games from the Italian 
cruiser “Libia,” in the Foreign Y. M. C. 
A. League, by the scores of 15 to 3, 15 
to 4, and 15 to 1. 

Marine Ladies won the final game in 
the Foreign Y. M. C. A. Women’s Bas- 
ketball League by taking a close game 
from the Liang Kiang (Chinese) team 
by the score of 25 to 24. Mrs. Cress- 
well was high scorer of the game with 
15 points. The Marine Ladies won the 
championship of the league without the 
loss of a single game. The players 
were: Mrs. L. B. Cresswell, team cap- 
tain; Mrs. A. T. Mason, manager; Mrs. 
L. Sullivan, Mrs. S. M. Ballentine, Mrs. 
Norman True, Mrs. Irvin (wife of Lieu- 
tenant Irvin, U. S. N.), Miss Caldwell, 
Miss Armstrong and Miss Walker, 
American School staff. 

Fourth Marines won from Tung Chi 
(Chinese) at basketball by the score of 
45 to 24. Bishop and Monts were high- 
pointers with 10 each. 


Summary: 

During the month ef February Fourth 
Marines athletic activities called for 
the playing of 9 league basketball 
games, 6 games of women’s basketball, 
3 sets of volleyball for regimental team, 
22 games of volleyball in the Navy Y. 
M. C. A. League, 5 bowling matches, 4 
rugby football games. It is estimated 
that the following number of men were 
engaged in the several sports: rugby 
football, 54; basketball, 15; volleyball 
(regimental and company teams), 90; 
bowling, 8; boxers in training, 15. 

Captain C. B. Cates, U.S.M.C., directs 
the athleite destinies of the Fourth 
Marines. 

Captain Donald Curtis is coach of 
basketball. 

Lieutenant C. D. Baylis is coach of 
rugby football. 

Lieutenant George Esau is in charge 
of bowling. 

Lieutenant J. A. Juhan is the officer 
in charge of volleyball. 

First Sergeant J. J. Jordan is in 
charge of boxing. 

Outdoor athletics not extensively en- 
gaged in during the month of February. 
Weather for the best part of the month, 
rain and snow and strong winds. Play 
on the rugby football field at the Race 
Course the worst in the history of the 
game in Shanghai. As per British cus- 
tom, however, when matches were 
scheduled they were “pulled off” regard- 
less of the weather. 

Boxing is at its lowest ebb in the his- 
tory of the Fourth Marines. All “top- 
notch” boxers who so creditably repre- 
sented the Fourth Marines in the past 
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four years have returned to the States, 
and no new talent has joined the regi- 
ment within the past 20 months that 
can be even considered as qualified to 
participate in anything but semi-final 
events, and then no higher up on the 
card than the third event. 

Interest in rugby football still con- 
tinues, and new players have been de- 
veloped to keep the rugby football team 
of the Fourth Marines well abreast of 
all the British teams in Shanghai. 


QUANTICO SPORT NEWS 


All Marine Team Wins First Game of 
Season by Defeating University of 
Vermont, 8 to 1, in Quantico. 


One felt the old ticker do funny things 
when the Leathernecks took the field for 
the first time this season to the tune of 
the “Marine Hymn.” With Marine Avia- 
tion zooming around above, and old 
Jiggs II prancing around looking the 
situation over, General Berkeley pitched 
the first ball. 

Couch took the mound for the Leather- 
necks and believe me he certainly had 
the situation well in hand during his 
“tour of duty.” 

Lusignan is certainly starting the sea 
son off in perfect style. He stepped up 
to the old plate, with two men on, and 
smacked the old pill for three bags. We 
thought the ball was going for a 
homer, but due to a wet field, it did not 
go as far as it might have on a dry field. 
“Lou” caught perfect baseball, but you 


all know what a spiffy little catcher 
he is. 

Freeny did his stuff around the old 
first sack, and how—his hitting was 


good, and when it comes to using the old 
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head in close plays, that boy is cer- 
tainly there. 

Reep relieved Sadler, and Billingsley 
relieved Chenoweth in the sixth inning. 
both boys playing excellent ball the re- 
maining three innings. As a matter of 
fact, the whole team played excellent 
baseball and we are mighty proud of 


them. 


VERMONT MARINES 
SS Gorman ..... CF 
FB Chenoweth ... LF 
Dinnman .... LF  Freeny ...... FB 
Robinson .... RF Sadler ...... RF 
TB’ Sullivan ..... TB 
Macomber ... Lusignan-...... Cc 
.... P P 


Umpires—Bussyus and Purdy, of 

Washington, D. C. 

Marines Win Second Game of Series by 
Defeating Drexel University 12 to 5, 


at Quantico. 


Line-up for second game: 


DREXEL MARINES 
Hughes ...... SB Surrett ...... TB 
LF Gorman ..... CF 
Kershner .... SS Chenoweth ... LF 
Calhoun ..... FB Freeny ...... RF 
Suchell ...... CF Monteith .... FB 
Reynolds .... TB Lock ........ SB 
Hammer ...... C Cather ........ Cc 
Heggan ....... P Henery ....... P 

P 
Umpires: Bussyus and Purdy of 
Washington. 


All Marine Baseball Team Wins Third 
Game of Series by Defeating the 
University of Delaware 

9 to 1, at Quantico. 
another one of our recruits, 
excellent baseball the entire 


Sutton, 
pitched 


The victorious Marine basketball team of Philadelphia, just after having annexed the 


league title for the fifth consecutive time. 
athletic officer; Grissom, Yeager, Popple and Lt. Moe. 


Left to right, standing: 


Lt. Allen, post 
Kneeling: Kirkes, Zimmerman, 


Lt. McCaffery (captain), and Higgins. 
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game, allowing the visitors to score only 
once. 


Line-up: 

DELAWARE MARINES 
TB Billingsly .... LF 
LF Gorman ..... CF 
SS 
Galloway SB 
Sullivan ..... TB 
Cc 

Umpires: Bussyus and Purdy, of 


Washington, D. C. 


PHILADELPHIA MARINES COP 
BASKETBALL TITLE 
By B. Price 

Philadelphia, Pa.—For the fifth con- 
secutive time, the Leathernecks of the 
Navy Yard here have won the league 
basketball championship, overwhelming 
their opponents in many games. 

Playing many outside contests against 
strong opponents, besides their regular 
league tilts, they ended up their season 
with 12 wins and 2 losses. This was due 
mainly to the fine teamwork and also 
the star playing of Popple and Grissom. 

Popple, the noble Viking, a forward 
and how! scored 198 points for the team 
during the current season. Grissom, 
quite an efficient center, was second with 
112 aces. Lieutenant McCaffery, cap- 
tain and forward, hit the basket for 8&5 
counters. 

Due credit must be given to Stuck- 
wisch, guard; Kirkes, guard (both regu- 
lars), and Lieutenant Moe, center and 
guard; Higgins, forward; Yeager, cen- 
ter; and Zimmerman, forward. As 
Knute Rockne is once supposed to have 
stated, “A team is as good as its re- 
serves.” 

The following list sums up the activi- 
ties for the season: 

Marines Opp'’ts. 


Basie 33 20 
Lakehurst Marines ..... 33 13 
American Stores ...... 51 29 
Temple Frosh ......... 29 44 
Marine Reserves ....... 29 7 
Villanova Frosh ........ 38 22 
Aircraft Factory ....... 46 23 
West Philadelphia “Y”’. 47 24 
39 32 
St. John’s Catholic Club 39 25 


RIFLE AND PISTOL MATCHES, SAN 
DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


Pearl Harbor Team Wins; Pvt. Edward 
V. Seeser High-point Man With 
Both Rifle and Pistol. 


By First Lieutenant Guy B. Beatty 
The preliminary firing of the Western 
Division rifle competition was fired on 
the morning of March 23rd, 1931. The 
record firing was on the mornings of the 
24th and 25th of March. The prelimi- 
nary firing of the Western Division pis- 
tol competitions was fired on the after- 
noon of March 25th;*the record firing, 
the morning of March 26th. The San 
Diego trophy match was fired on the 
morning of 27 March, and was won by 
the four-man team headed by Gunnery 
Sergeant George Robinson from Pear! 


Harbor. 
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Private Edward V. Seeser, from the 
Marine Barracks, Pearl Harbor, T. H., 
won the Western Division rifle and pis- 
tol matches. His score with the rifle 
was 554, with the pistol 475. Through 
a field of 51 crack shots from stations 
on the west coast and Pearl Harbor, 
Seeser shot his way to first place, which 
carries with it a gold medal, and a “leg 
on the distinguished rifleman badge. 

“Possibles” in all three matches were 
few and far between. First Sergeant 
Hopper, of Casual Company Number 2, 
scored one during the first day’s firing, 
but he failed to get in the money; See- 
ser made one on the final day. Both 
were made at 200 yards rapid fire. At 
1000 yards, Seeser hit the 36-inch bull’s 
eve 17 times out of 20 shots. The white 
disk bobbed up from the butts almost 
every time he squeezed one off. 

The men and their scores are as fol- 
lows: -Private E. V. Seeser, Pearl Har- 
bor, score 554, gold medal; Gy. Sgt. G. 
L. Robinson, Pearl Harbor, score 550, 
silver medal; Cpl. C. J. Anderson, Puget 
Sound, score 544, silver medal; Pfe. J. A. 
Bendokitis, San Diego, score 543, silver 
medal; Pfc. F. W. Bryner, San Diego, 
score 543, bronze medal; Pvt. E. E. De- 
Witt, San Diego, score 536, bronze 
medal; Sgt. D. B. Tassler, Mare Island, 
score 535, bronze medal; Pvt. C. V. That- 
cher, Puget Sound, score 534, bronze 
medal; Cpl. Geo. Hadusek, Pearl Harbor, 
score 533, bronze medal. 

At the close of the match, Private 
Seeser was congratulated by Brigadier 
General J. H. Russell, commanding gen- 
eral of this base, and Admiral Thomas 
J. Senn, commandant of the 11th Naval 
District. 

Private Seeser and all the medal win- 
ners were again congratulated at the 
regular Friday afternoon parade held at 
the San Diego base on March 27th, and 
Sergeant Robinson of the Pearl Harbor 
team took charge of the San Diego 
trophy presented to him by Colonel Ly- 
man and Colonel Campbell. 

During the entire match many dis- 
tinguished guests attended. On the final 
day of the Western Division matches, 
the following distinguished personages 
were present: Major General Joseph H. 
Pendleton, U. S. M. C. (retired), Major 
General R. H. Van Deman, U. S. A. (re- 
tired), Colonel James McHuey, U. S. 
M. C. (retired), Brigadier General John 
H. Russell and his entire staff from the 
Marine Corps Base at San Diego, and 
Admiral Thomas Senn, U. S. N., com- 
mandant of the 11th Naval District, and 
many others. 

Luncheon was served at the rifle range 
for the guests after the matches. 

Officers in charge of the matches were: 
Lieutenant Colonel Chandler Campbell, 
executive officer; Major Alphonse De 
Carre, chief butt officer; Captain Her- 
bert Rose, officer in charge of the firing 
line, and First Lieutenant Guy B. Beatty, 
statistical officer. 


Results 


Western Division Rifle Match: Won 
by Private Edward V. Seeser, Pearl Har- 
bor, T. H. Score 554. 

Western Division Pistol Match: Won 
by Private Edward V. Seeser, Pearl Har- 
bor, T. H. Score 475. 


Thirty-nine 


High score winners Western Division rifle competitions fired at San Diego March 

26th, 1931. Names, bottom row, left to right: Pvt. Edward Seeser, Gunnery Sergeant 

G. Robinson, Sgt. P. H. Lahme, Cpl. C. J. Anderson, Pvt. J. A. Bendokitis, Pfc. F. W. 

Bryner. Top row, left to right: Sgt. F. S. Hamrick, Pvt. E. E. DeWitt, Sgt. D. B. 
Tassler, Pvt. C. V. Thatcher, Cpl. G. Hadusek. 


San Diego Trophy Match—Pearl Harbor 


Team 
Name 200S 200R 300R 600S 1000S TI}. 
Robinson . 45 47 45 49 £89 275 
Pies 46 49 41 47 78 261 
Seeser ... 46 49 47 47 838 272 
Hagan ... 45 48 47 42 80 262 
Team total 182 193 180 185 3301070 
Puget Sound team............... 1049 


GUAM SMOKER 
By Pvt. Ralph Worthington 
The best smoker in the history of 
Guam was held at the Marine Barracks, 
Sumay, on the evening of November 
10th, in celebration of the Marine Corps’ 
one hundred and fifty-fifth birthday. 
The band played the Marine Hymn, 
cigars and cigarettes were passed around 
and Sergeant Don Morgan stepped into 
the ring as the official announcer. The 
referee was Chief Commissary Steward 
Miniar, and the judges were Lieutenant 
Commander Best, Sergeant Paddy Bren- 
nan and Mr. Tom F. Mullahey. 


The opening match was _ between 
“Flash” Nicolle and “Windy” Deputy. 
Both boys were from the 40th Company, 
Sumay, and fought at 128 pounds. Nicolle 
started the fracas when he clouted 
Deputy as the latter opened up with a 
wild rush. Although he fought defen- 
sively, Nicolle took the round. Both 
boys were inexperienced, but they gave 
all they had with a right good will. Due 
to Nicolle’s superior footwork, Deputy 
found the going tougher and tougher 
and was unable to take even one round. 
Time and again he was punished with a 
stiff left to the face as he rushed his 
antagonist, looking for an opening. He 
was stopped in the fourth when Nicolle 
showered his chin with six or eight hard 
rights and lefts, and then dropped one 
to his midriff that put him down for the 
only knockout of the evening. 


The second preliminary matched Joe 
Ludwick and “Tiger” Newton, both of 
the 40th Company, and falling within 
the welterweight limit. The scrap was 
in the nature of a burlesque, the fighting 
form of the two being a series of odd 
poses. Both men were sluggers and the 


climax of the match came in the fourth 
when they stood toe to toe for several 
seconds in a vain endeavor to tag one 
another with an anaesthetic. The bell 
caught them divided by the width of the 
ring, eying each other with mutual ad- 
miration. Ludwick got the decision. 

In the third bout, John Musick of 
Headquarters Company, Sumay, showed 
remarkable ability when he met “Dippy” 
Finkler of Piti. It was both men’s first 
ring appearance and they promise to be- 
come a pair of fast and skillful fighters. 
They felt each other out during the first 
round and most of the blows landed 
came from Musick. In the second, both 
boys received and gave several hard ones. 
Finkler forced the fighting, while Musick 
threw most of the punches. The decision 
went to Musick. 

“Dapper” Dan Phillips tangled with 
“Ghost” Powers of the 42nd Company, 
Agana, in the fourth prelim. Phillips 
was from the Sumay Barracks. Al- 
though it was the Sumay lad’s first trial 
by battle, he bested Powers, a veteran, 
the final bell finding Powers practically 
out on his feet. 

A battle royal was inserted in the en- 
tertainment for novelty. Five indiginous 
youths, advertised as the “Five Unknown 
Fistic Marvels of Agat,” participated. 
Cpl. Geo. Laughridge and Pfc. Munroe 
T. Peeples’ refereed. The natives 
climbed into the ring wearing gloves as 
big as sofa cushions. At the bell, four 
of them attacked as by common consent 
an inoffensive looking comrade, and that 
worthy, seemingly desirous of keeping 
his scalp where nature put it, took off 
through the ropes. The remaining four 
milled about in a maelstrom of dark 
faces and flailing gloves, closely re- 
sembling a good old-fashioned Chicago 
gang fight. Two more were quickly 
eliminated and the battle boiled down to 
a pair of the original gladiators. They 
boleroed and fandangoed back and forth 
for some minutes—until they no longer 
had use for the Queensbury Rules—and 
when it appeared likely they would re- 
sort to teeth, the referee pulled them 
apart and called it a draw. The battle 
royal was placed on the card as a mere 
diversion, but turned out to be funnier 
than a wildcat fighting a buzz-saw. 

“Steamboat” Maringer, 40th Co. mid- 
dleweight, met “Mauler” Sorrell of 
Agana—and got mauled. The bout was 
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a walkaway for the “downtown” man. 
He hit Maringer with everything but the 
ring posts. Maringer was down for 
seven counts in the second but was able 
to come back and stick out the rest of 
the contest, even sharing honors with 
Sorrell in the fourth. In spite of its 
lopsided aspect, however, the fight was 
diverting—no matter how heavy a re- 
ceiver Maringer was, he came back for 
more. He took the worst beating with 
the greatest pluck that those who wit- 
nessed it will see again in many a day. 

The old stand-by, Pete Biccio, was 
paired off in a special event with “Slug- 
ger” Critchlow, a newcomer to the Rock. 
Both were experienced men, Critchlow 
having fought in the Army and Biccio 
having figured in several smokers, as 
well as outside cards, here in Guam. 
Biccio showed his old flash at the outset 
and intended to make short work of his 
opponent, but Critchlow pulled in his 
ears and managed to weather the storm 
without putting out. In the second, the 
ex-Army man unlimbered a wallop that 
made the soubriquet, “Slugger,” seem 
appropriate. Every time it connected 
with Biccio, the crowd could feel it. Bic- 
cio danced in and out around Critchlow, 
while the latter stood his ground and 
watched. It was anybody's nod until 
Critchlow turned one loose from some- 
where in the general direction of China 
and staggered Pete. They clinched once 
in the center of the square and fell to 
the deck all wound up like a ball of 
yarn. Critchlow took the match due to 
his heavier artillery and greater stay 
ing power. 

“Bad Boy” Jones and “Battling” Buck- 
ner, 128 pounders, staged the semi- 
wind-up. Both were old timers and 
hailed from Sumay, as did the two who 
preceded them. The contest was light- 
ning fast, with each hitting hard for his 
weight. Jones was the more aggressive 
and drove Buckner into a corner several 
times. The latter covered up so well, 
however, that Jones couldn’t break 
through. Buckner ran into the business 
end of a battering ram in the third and 
kissed the canvas, but was up again im- 
mediately. Throughout, Jones exhibited 
rare ducking technique and ability to 
meet any situation. He was awarded the 
decision. 

Jimmie Brandt, champion welterweight 
of Guam, received a big ovation when 
he stepped through the ropes to do his 
bit in the main event. Herman “Kid” 
Hanna, well known warrior of the 
squared circle, also received a good 
hand. Conjecture had been rife anent 
the ability of the two and what the 
probable result would be should they 
meet. Hence, it was with a much mooted 
blow that Brandt plastered Hanna at the 
opening of the finale. 

After starting the debate, Brandt drew 
off and no effective fighting was done in 
the first round. Brandt showed a good 
command of the fistic arts and beautiful 
poise. 

At the bell for the second, both men 
bounded to the center and began a toe- 
to-toe argument that lasted a full ten 
seconds. Hanna, although he was eleven 
pounds the senior of Brandt, suddenly 
discovered living conditions bad in that 
vicinity and drew away. The “Kid” 
fought hard and allowed no morning 
glories to twine around his legs, but 
Brandt had the edge. In the third, 
Brandt's hooks and straights began to 
hurt, and both men appeared tired at 
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the bell. They came back strong in the 
fourth and fought furiously, blows re- 
sounding to the outside circle of on- 
lookers. Hanna was going in for a 
heavy delivery when Brandt staggered 
him with a dynamite left that jarred his 
ancestors. The bell saved him for the 
next two rounds. The fight went through 
the fifth with Brandt the aggressor, and 
Hanna hanging on with everything he 
had to keep from going down. Hanna 
was in bad shape when he left his corner 
for the sixth and concluding round. 
Brandt was comparatively fresh. He 
tied Hanna up in clinches and hit him 
with ease, giving a fine example of what 
he can do at the end of a hard fight. 

As Hanna was a good fighter, so was 
he a good loser; in any contest someone 
must lose; and it was a case of the best 
man won. 
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STATION AIRS 
By I. Schneider 

After an absence from the mike of 
almost three years, here I am, ready to 
begin all over again. Incidentally, while 
you folks are perusing these pages, your 
announcer will be on the high seas, rid- 
ing the “Slippery Kate” o’er the bound- 
ing main, headed for the flowery king- 
dom of Haiti, where he will once again 
take up the art of pencil-pushing for the 
aviation unit. 

This won’t be so hard to take as yours 
truly has but recently returned from the 
Panamanian shores, where he did his 
typewriter punching at the headquarters 
of Uncle Sam’s Army Coast Defenses. 

It was good to get back to Brown 
Field, to see the old timers still among 
those present. And the most gratifying 
part was to see so many of them in the 
staff grades. It speaks well for them, 
indeed. 


I intended telling you, in detail, of a 
kangaroo court that was held in VF 
Squadron 9M barracks last month, but 
as that would be rather lengthy, here 
are a few of the specifications (the rest 
are not printable): 

1. Using obscene language (‘“damn,” 
“hell,” ete.). 

2. Out of uniform (wearing suitcases 
for shoes). 

3. Conduct tending to the destruction 
of good morals and discipline (rushing 
madly to the mess hall in order to get 
on the first table, thereby endangering 
the lives of other Marines by stomping 
over those in the way). 

“Pack-Train” M. R. Frey was the cul- 
prit, and he was tried by kangaroo court, 
of which Sergeant Tom Griffis was senior 
member. Yours truly acted in defense of 
the convict, and Fred Dillow, who has 
again held up his right arm, acted as 
prosecutor. The papers were signed by 
Oscar K. Zilch (whoever he is) as chief 
justice of kangaroo courts for the dis- 
trict of Virginia. 

Mind you, there were eight specifica- 
tions in all, but the pleadings of the de- 
fense counsel were of no avail (the de 
fendant couldn’t help himself), and 
“Packey” was convicted of seven of the 
eight charges. He was sentenced to 
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shine one pair of shoes for every mem- 
ber of the barracks by the end of the 
week, and to start a fire in the hangar 
fifteen minutes before work call every 
morning for one week. The sentence was 
duly carried out under the supervision 
of “Bull” Pansy Pangborn, high sheriff 
of the aforementioned kangaroo court. 
* 

Your announcer will use the “Broad- 
cast” as often as space permits, and wil] 
endeavor to keep the rest of the Corps 
well acquainted with the doings of the 
aviation squadron in Haiti. And while 
I’m at it, here’s a hint for you all: become 
a subscriber to “The Leatherneck” and 
help your magazine to help you. If your 
bunkie doesn’t mind your reading his 
copy, then send a copy home to the folks 
or to your best gal. Get ready, boys; 
I’m coming with a batch of subscription 
blanks! And you may as well know the 
worst—it will be jawbone until pay day. 

* * 

Still more advance dope. Sergeant 
Major Nathan Rothstein, who so ably 
fulfilled his duties at Brown Field, will 
soon be in our Haitian midst as the re- 
lief of Sergeant Major Arthur J. Lang, 
who will return to the States early in 
June, 

* * * . 

An advance guard of former Guamites 
has arrived at the field. The remainder 
of Patrol Squadron 3M, which was dis- 
banded at Sumay, Guam, will arrive on 
the eastern shores within a few days. 
“Red” Blanks and the equally “Red” 
Wilson drove their gas buggies cross- 
country. M. T. Sgt. John C. Turner and 
Cpl. A. B. Ratliff round out the early 
vanguard. 

* 

We want to thank Jordan for his little 
speech about our coming back to the 
roost. The “Blower Section” still re- 
mains without a rival, Jordan, and here’s 
hoping that you continue to keep Brown 
Field in the headlines. 

* * * 

Lieutenant Cloud is now a “First 
Looie” and the VF-9M gang had smokes 
at his expense. Congratulations, Lieu- 
tenant, and when we get back from these 
Haitian shores we hope to see you well 
up on your way to a captaincy. Which 
reminds us that congratulations are 
about due for our former skipper, Cap- 
tain James T. Moore, whom we have 
begun to practice addressing as major. 
Perhaps the most pleasant day for your 
announcer will be that day when Lieu- 
tenant L. H. M. “Sandy” Sanderson re- 
ceives his commission as a captain. We 
all know that “Sandy” will have deserved 
this promotion, and when it becomes a 
fact, then others, like Lieutenants 
Plachta, Palmer, Boyden, Schilt, and 
Cowie, will be sporting two bars a short 
time thereafter. 

* 

VF Squadron 8M was disbanded at 
midnight, March 31, and transferred in- 
tact to VO Squadron 6M. First Liew- 
tenant William O. Brice is the new 
squadron commander of VO-6M and he 
will have First Sergeant Costello as his 
top kick, while First Sergeant Lee 
Bowen is keeping his seat warm in the 
Service Company office, whereas he was 
formerly the head man of VO-6M. 

Practice for the gunnery and bombing 
exercises is now in order, and that be- 
ing enough shooting for the present, wé 
sign off. 
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2ND BATTALION, 19TH MARINES, 
HAS NEW HEADQUARTERS 
By 1st Lieut. E. F. Venn 

The entire fourth floor of the Menter 
Building at 853 Broad St., Newark, N. J., 
has been leased by the officers of the 
2nd Battalion as a Battalion and Com- 
pany Headquarters. We consider the 
location ideal, as it is in the heart of 
Newark, on the main business street, 
directly opposite the New Jersey Cen- 
tral Railroad Station and only a few 
blocks from the Hudson and Manhattan 
Tube Station. Not only will these Head- 
quarters be used for administration pur- 
poses, but also as a place to hold offi- 
cers’ meetings, N. C. O. schools and com- 
pany meetings. Sufficient space is also 
available for storage of equipment. 

Second Lieutenant Charles B. Mason 
has been detached from the Headquar- 
ters Company and assigned as com- 
manding officer of the 420th Company. 
This company, formerly located at Eliza- 
beth, N. J., is being reorganized as a 
Newark company with headquarters in 
the Menter Building. 


FIRST BATTALION, 19TH MARINES 


Here we are again, Leathernecks. 

The 415th Co. is still grabbing a good 
portion of the spotlight. They did so 
well with their last dance, Washington’s 
Birthday; seemingly they have the habit 
now. Their next gala affair will take 
place on April 25th, in the evening, at 
the Hartley House, New York City. The 
company meets twice a month; they’re 
conducting a non-coms’ school, and are 
just oozing with pep and interest. A 
good outfit, we’ll say. 

We met Pay Sgt. Delahunty today. 
We remember him a few years ago with 
the 304th Co. Bill then had a figure like 
a Paviowa and could make anyone hustle 
in a hundred-yard dash. But you should 
see him now. He’s acquiring a paunch 
almost the equal of that carried around 
by Santa Claus. He says he can still 
run, however. He offered to race us any 
distance we named. Our spirit was will- 
ing, but our flesh was weak. We de- 
clined with thanks. Too many cigarettes 
have shortened our wind. However we 
felt quite flattered that anyone should 
think we could run a hundred yards. We 
know better. 

Sgt. Cryts took his bag and shoved 

off for Quantico, leaving everyone in the 
19th sorry to see him go. There went 
an excellent fellow and a real Marine. 
We're sure going to miss him. 
_ Everybody’s happy now. We're look- 
ing forward to the end of June, when we 
hop off for camp. It looks like Nyantic, 
Conn., for us this year. So, from now 
on, our temporary slogan is “On to the 
Nutmeg State.” We hope our geography 
isn’t all wet. 

Q. M. Sgt. John Ahern just obtained a 
radio for camp. He was a bit lonesome 
last year without his music, but he’ll be 
0. K. this time. He loves to turn dials. 


The 414th is also going to run a dance. 
The 19th sure loves the Terpsichorean 


art. But, then, maybe its the girls they 
love. You can’t blame them for that; 
we do, too; and so do you. 

The Headquarters Caggs recruited up 
to half its strength a pects to have 
full strength soon. Thrée young fellows 
with Irish names joined just a short 
while ago, but nonc had the name of Pat 
or Mike. Maybe they’re not Irish. 

When we get to Nyantic, we intend to 
write a new verse for the Marine Hymn, 
starting like this, “From the mess halls 
of Quantico, to the shores of Long Island 
Sound,” but since we only have one line 
written just now, and nothing more to 
write for the present, we’ll stop right 
here. 


FROM THE SHORES OF FIFTY- 
SECOND STREET 
By William McK. Fleming, 
304th Co., F. M. C. R. 

The tranquility that always reigned on 
the province of Sandino was broken by 
Sneero who wished to implant his fat 
carcass on the president’s chair. Sneero’s 
men were causing blood-thirsty insurrec- 
tions and Washington ordered naval 
forces to the scene to quell the uprising. 

The nearest battlewagon in the vicinity 
was the U. S. S. “Fox” which, upon near- 
ing the turbulent location, was greeted 
by shore batteries that missed her bow 
by less than a fathom. The battlewagon 
threw over a couple of heavy salvos, 
silencing the enemy’s heavy stuff. Cap- 
tain Lackey then ordered Lieutenant 
Kessenich to land his Marines. Landing 
parties were put over the side and when 
the Leathernecks drew within range they 
made use of the Lewis machine guns 
which were mounted in the bows. The 
“Fox” in the meantime was laying a 
covering barrage. The rebels took 
refuge behind-palm trees and boulders 
but as soon as the landing party’s keels 
grounded on the imaginary shoreline, the 
Gyrenes had the situation well in hand 
by opening fire and using the well-known 
“nippers” maneuver, surrounding and 
closing in on the bandits. 

The insurgents surrendered as the 
Devil Dogs fixed bayonets for the final 
charge. Those who still felt inclined 
to fight were quickly annihilated. The 
leader Sneero was found perched in one 
of the palm trees from which he directed 
the fight. 

All of which gives you a rough idea of 
the battle enacted by the 304th Marine 
Company at the 2nd Naval Battalion 
Armory on Veterans’ Night, 1931. It 
was part of the review tendered to Rear- 
Admiral W. B. Franklin, N. Y. N. M. 
The landing party boats were operated 
by rollers, the “Fox” of course was a 
miniature and the tropical atmosphere 


deftly made. 


After the playing of the Star-Spangled 
Banner on the same occasion, Pvt. Au- 
gust Simon, ex-regular, blew “evening 
colors,” holding the notes longer than a 
Scot holds dough. 

The evening parade featured the 304th 
Company nattily attired in their new 
white-blue-white uniforms. 


Lieutenant Kessenich duly presented 
the following men with warrants of pro- 
motion on March 23rd: Sgt. John Caf- 
ferty from corporal, Cpl. Charles ReGan 
from pfce., Cpl. William Fleming from 
pfe., and an appointment of private first 
class to Joseph Masserwitch. All the 
men are “old timers” and the company 
vociferously indicated its approval. And 
with the same amount of gusto, George 
Harrison was “pfe.’d” on April 6th. 

* * * 


On Thursday evening, March 26th, the 
Brooklyn reservists met the Illinois Ma- 
rines in a snappy twenty-five round bout 
—uh, oh. What we're talking about is a 
shooting match between the 303rd and 
304th Fleet companies—and it was 
snappy with each man being allotted 25 
rounds. There were six-man teams con- 
testing and the laurels of victory went 
to Company 304 which rolled up a score 
of 645. The individual honors for high 
score were shared by Pvt. Joseph Nieder 
of the 303rd and Pvt. August Simon of 
the 304th. Both men tied at 115. 


Lieutenant Kessenich, 304th C. O., and 
his non-commissioned staff accorded the 
visiting Marines a hearty welcome in 
the luxurious company room. Here the 
men stood at attention and sang the 
Marine Hymn. This was followed by a 
short talk by Lieutenant Donovan, C. O. 
of the 303rd outfit. Lieutenant Donovan 
advocated closer affiliations between the 
Fleet organizations for which he was 
strenuously applauded. 

The finale of the evening’s activities 
brought forth a sumptuous repast—and 
need we say—in which all joined? And 
with a sportsmanlike threat to “wash us 
down” at the next match, the New York 
boys departed—tightening the links of 
friendship between the two crack com- 
panies, 

* * 


As predicted, during the past two 
months the outfit has acquired two more 
sets of brothers—the sea-farin’ Caf- 
fertys and the Simons. Welcome to the 
port of Fifty-second Street! 

ok * 


Levy is a hero!—with the newspaper 
clipping as proof, too. It seems there 
was a raging fire in a house—an actual 
inferno—and Levy was in the vicinity. 
Hearing a cry for help he dashed into 
the danger in true Marine fashion and 
carried the would-be victim out into the 
street. We thought you'd like to know. 


* * * * 


The French Foreign Legion’s beverage 
is African wine and the English navy’s 
is rationed rum. “Well,” says Corporal 
(Lightnin’) Malloy, “as far as the Ma- 
rine Corps is concerned—it’s Coca-Cola.” 
Yes, Joe ought to know. He certainly 
stowed away at least half of Quantico’s 
cola supply last year. 

* * 


Among the things we think you'll like 
to know about are the following: The 
first broadcast of the Cremo Cigar Com- 
pany, which features Arthur Pryor’s 
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Band, paid homage to the Marine Corps 
with a splendid rendition of “Semper 
Fidelis” Private Andriolla is a 
licensed merchant quartermaster 
Private Zubris was a corporal in the 
69th Regiment for two hitches ... 
A Gyrenne asked “Mother” Underhill if 
she thought she’d go to Heaven. Where- 
upon another Leatherneck piped up, 
“Mother’s been with us too long to ever 
desert us” .. . “Papa” Wood will 
tell the boots that the reason those 
plates are issued with the white belts 
is for jams—a jam being when a Marine 
is outnumbered in a scrap—about 10 to 
1 . . . When shooting on an indoor 
(lighted) range, ’tis well to tote a green 
ecard about 6” x4”. When your orbs be- 
gin to blur rest them on the emerald. 
('N’ he does this for nottin’!) 
The National Shirt Company manufac- 
tures “Devil Dog Pajamas” (gold striped, 
collar ornaments, etc.). The emblems 
are double anchored and the color of the 
outfit is—well, don’t ever wear ’em in 
camp! . . . If you enjoyed ('n’ who 
didn’t?) “Chevrons,” “The Top Kick,” 
etc., then by all means read Leonard H. 
Nason’s “The Incomplete Mariner” (Dou- 
bleday Doran & Co.). It’s a real salty 
yarn and plenty funny Thomas 
Boyd has conferred with Marine Corps 
officials at San Francisco to acquire data 
on the Battle of Belleau Wood. He will 
write a story on it and Radio Pictures 
will have it cinemized Ex-Ser- 
geant Heiser is the vocal part of a 
snappy orchestra that broadcasts 
churchday afternoons over WGBS 

One of the new men (and a _ per- 
fect gentleman, too) was being given 
the usual physical examination. Every- 
thing was O. K. with the slight excep- 
tion of identification of scars of which 
he seemed to have none. “Don’t worry,” 
he assured the Recruiting Sergeant, “I'll 
have one for you next week—there are 
two fellows I don’t like and I’m seeing 
both of ‘em tomorrow night” .. . Pri- 
vate McGee says we ought to change the 
title of these articles. “From the Shores 
of Fifty-second Street” isn’t bad, but he 
says the way you write up everyone—it 
would be better to head your contribu- 
tions “Rubberneckin’ on the Leather- 
necks of 304.” That’s what we call con- 
structive criticism The expres- 
sion “Tell it to the Marines” is said by 
some to date back as far as 1619 ‘ 
When a fellow seeks to criticize the 
Corps—“reach for ‘The Leatherneck’ in- 
stead of his jaw”’—by which we mean 
that if you read those articles by Frank 
Hunt Rentfrow you'll know enough facts 
to blow the—down for good—Mr. Rotha- 
fel (Roxy) is a major in the Marine 
Reserve . . . If any of you ambi- 
tious fellows who are going to night 
school ever need assistance to unravel 
those scholastic problems, consult your 
own buddies who are experts in their 
respective lines, i. e., engineering, mathe- 
matics—Sergeant Stenhouse; mechanism 

Sergeant Wood; secretarial work 

Corporal Malloy; navigation—Private 
Andriolla; history—Gy. Sgt. Lopez; 
traffic and expediting management 
Pfc. Masserwitch. . . . Last year 
when plans were being formulated for 
a sham battle at a review, Sergeant 
Stenhouse, ex-Sergeant Dean, and First 
Sergeant Maus, together with some other 
304thers, were talking it over after drill 
in a coffee pot. The impromptu confer- 
ence had the usual eavesdroppers in the 
vicinity and in a shorter time than it 
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takes to tell, the eating place became 
deserted. As the Marines began to leave, 
one of them asked the man behind the 
counter why everyone left in such a 
hurry. “Do you blame them?” said the 
victuals dispenser, “all they heard was 
‘machine guns,’ then ‘rush in on ’em,’ 
and ‘ten rounds of ammunition each.’ If 
I didn’t know you, I'd be scared myself.” 


YEARBOOK OF THE TWENTIETH 


fARINES 
The 20th » 8, District of Colum- 
bia’s proud Fie. Marine Corps Regi- 
ment (Lieutenant Colonel J. J. Staley, 
commanding), have recently published 
a 1930-31 yearbook handsomely bound 
in imitation leather in red, gold and 
black. The volume numbers 112 pages 
printed on high-class gloss stock. The 
book is to answer a three-fold purpose: 

a. As a souvenir record of the regi- 
ment’s first year of camp. 

b. As a recruiting asset. 

ce. As an actual working asset for the 
regiment. 

Featured in the book are some 96 illus- 
trations of general Marine Corps sub- 
jects as well as photos of camp and 
armory activities of the Twentieth. 

The book opens with a photo and mes- 
sage from the Major General Comman- 
dant and includes similar messages from 
Colonel Turrill, Lieutenant Colonel Sta- 
ley and the various honorary members 
of the regiment who are Senators and 
Congressmen. These include Senator 
Smith W. Brookhart of Iowa, James D. 
Watson of Indiana, Simeon D. Fess of 
Ohio, Morris Sheppard of Texas, Roscoe 
C. Patterson of Missouri, Frederick Stei- 
wer of Oregon and Congressman Clark 
Burdick of Rhode Island. The book also 
includes a full page article by the Hon- 
orable Calvin Coolidge and another by 
Fred A. Britten, chairman of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee. The various 
field officers of the regiment also con- 
tributed articles. 

The book includes the full Naval Re- 
serve Law under which the Twentieth 
Marines operate and exist. Of interest 
is the tabulation headed “Founded on 
Patriotism,” which shows the cost to the 
United States of the regiment for one 
year to be $28,302.37 while the cost to 
the regiment itself in furnishing uni- 
forms, shoes, band equipment, etc., for 
their own personnel is $21,672. This 
tabulation is concluded with the motto, 
“Not How Much do I get out of the 
Twentieth but rather how much can I 
put in.” 

Two of the enlisted men of the regi- 
ment have been recently given appoint- 
ments to the Naval Academy and one is 
now making good at the United States 
Coast Guard Academy at New London. 

The book also features the official in- 
spection report of the 1930 training camp 
by the adjutant and inspector. It is 
practically a perfect report. 

Pictured in the book are three of the 
first formations of the regiment, all vol- 
untary Sunday morning turnouts, show- 
ing in camera studies the rapid develop- 
ment of the Twentieth from a ragged 
looking group of men to a snappy Ma- 
rine Corps column enroute to Quantico. 

One of the most valuable parts of the 
book is a complete muster roll of the 
entire regiment showing names, ad 
dresses and telephone numbers. With 
the telephone numbers of each individual 
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in the regiment kept up to date by the 
various unit and company commanders 
an emergency mobilization in a few short 
hours by telephone could be accom- 
plished. 

Poetry of the Corps as well as several 
pages of Marine Corps wit, humor and 
cartoons conclude the volume. 

The book was compiled and edited by 
Major Harvey L. Miller, well known in 
service publishing circles. 


BRIEFING THE NEWS 


(Continued from page 29) 


as 


a Guardia patrol under Lieutenant John 
Hamas had a contact with bandits north- 
east of Condega, in which two bandits 
were wounded, including Lopez Reyes, 
sub-chief of Diaz. This patrol also cap- 
tured three mules and 200 pounds of 
coffee that had been taken from the peo- 
ple of Palacaguina, which is approxi- 
mately five miles from Ducuelito. 


CARE OF THOMPSON SUB-MACHINE 

GUN, U. S. NAVY MODEL 1928 

Since these guns work so much slower 
than the original Thompson guns, model 
1921, it is necessary that they be cleaned 
after each day’s firing, especially after a 
poor grade of ammunition has been used. 
All unburnt powder and residue should 
be cleaned off. 

After firing 1,000 to 2,000 rounds the 
locking shoulders become clogged with 
dirt from poor ammunition which will 
result in misfires. 

These guns should therefore not be 
fired continuously more than _ 1,000 
rounds without cleaning. 

After the gun has been oiled in the 
usual way, a small amount of oil should 
be run in the holes in the actuator where 
the springs are located. Oil should also 
be squirted on the buffer on which the 
spring slides. 


A NEW MARINE PICTURE 

Word has been received from a very 
reliable source (according to the Marine 
Base Bulletin, San Diego) from up 
around the the movie lots in and around 
Hollywood, to the effect that the Fox 
Studios are now working on a picture 
that deals with the Marines. 

The picture has not been named, but 
the three stars of the picture have played 
in other pictures in which a Marine or 
Marines has figured. They are: Ed- 
mund Lowe, who played in “What Price 
Glory” and “The Cock-eyed World” with 
Victor MacLaglen; El Brendel, that 
funny little Swede star of the “Cock- 
eyed World,” and Douglas McLean, who 
played the sea-going Marine in “Let It 
Rain.” 

The picture will take in the life of 
Marines in all foreign countries, with 
Lowe in the leading role and El Brendel 
offering the comedy. Fox has made sev- 
eral Marine pictures that have made his- 
tory in the movie world and it is hoped 
that they will continue with their 
success. 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT! 
Patrick W. Ireland, of Dublin, Ga., was 
rejected by the Marine Corps recruiting 
office in Atlanta on March 17 because he 
couldn’t recognize the color green! 
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RINE CORPS LEAGUE 
“NEWS 


Our introduction this month will be 
short and sweet. In lieu of the usual 
“wisecracks” and such, we gracefully 
step aside for National Commandant W. 
Karl Lations who has an important mes- 
sage to convey to every member of the 
League. Read it and ponder. 


THE BIG NEWS IS READY TO 
BREAK 


Many officers have written in to ask 
why they did not receive more of the 
circular letters such as were sent last 
year. The answer is that we have been 
retrenching because of a shortage of 
cash through non-payment of dues, and 
had definitely set a policy that we would 
pay all our debts before we would pro- 
ceed further. This has very nearly been 
accomplished, thanks to many new de- 
tachments that have been organized and 
the cooperation of some of our old 
reliables. 

Some detachments have even asked 
what National Headquarters means to 
the individual detachment, and what 
benefit they receive from this source. 
To settle this question once and for all 
we ask that you read the following: 

Commencing with the April issue there 
will be mailed to the adjutants of each 
detachment for each paid-up member, a 
copy of American Defense, and each 
month thereafter for distribution to 
members in good standing. American 
Defense is a magazine of 50 pages hav- 
ing a circulation of about 46,000, and 
will contain at least 8 pages of League 
news. This magazine sells for $3.00 per 
year, or single copy 25 cents. 

This will be free to paid members as 
part of their dues to National Head- 
quarters. You all know that lapel but- 
tons cost wholesale 42 cents each. There- 
fore every new member can be offered 
$3.42 worth of actual value for $1.50. I 
don’t know of any organization that 
offers the equal of this arrangement. In 
addition to this we furnish at no cost to 
the detachment when organized their 
charters, gratis. Considerable cost is 
involved in the printing and inscription. 
Besides this we handle at least one 
thousand cases of pension, disability, etc., 
besides handling many governmental 
problems for members. Then, too, is the 
cost of postage, printing, office rent, 
multigraph work, constitution and by- 
laws for new detachments, membership 
applications and ecards, all of which are 
necessary to keep each detachment in- 
formed. If any member hears this and 
believes that we do not have justification 
of full support from all members or that 
they are not getting their money’s worth 
then I am ready to quit. 

The first issue will go to all former 
and present members. The second issue 
will go only to those who have paid. 
Therefore it is necessary that all dues 
be turned in at once, and that the Na- 
tional Paymaster be notified of the cor- 
rect names of all officers, especially the 
adjutants by return mail. If you want 
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your magazines do not fail to act now. 
Write-ups for the magazine should be 
sent direct to the National Paymaster. 

All national dues on hand should be 
forwarded to the National Paymaster, 
prior to the last day of each month it is 
collected. Membership and trophy credits 
will be based on this program this year. 
Paymasters holding national dues will 
be deducted 3 credits for every one held 
over. See that your paymaster is on 
the job. 

Detachments are warned that in some 
cases checks have not been received for 
the 5 per cent of net profits on enter- 
tainment. This money is used for ex- 
tension work, and the amount to be done 
is entirely up to your generosity. Na- 
tional Headquarters does not, and has 
no means of running entertainments or 
soliciting funds, and you are its repre- 
sentatives. Do you ever stop to think 
that unless we had taken interest enough 
that your detachment would never be on 
the active list, and that you really do 
owe something for this to National Head- 
quarters. 

We are very much pleased with the 
work of our National Vice Comman- 
dants, Nickerson, Illch and Flynn. These 
boys have put in some real work, and 
are running nip and tuck on the number 
of new detachments started. You have 
the same opportunity to increase our 
membership if you will only try. 

We are glad to welcome Santa Bar- 
bara, California, the Ladies’ Auxiliary of 
the Theodore Roosevelt Detachment of 
Boston, Ladies’ Auxiliary of Geo. W. 
Budde Detachment of Cincinnatti, and 
Butte, Montana; Jamestown, New York; 
Richmond, Virginia; into our select circle 
of Marines. 

Many others are being worked and we 
hope each month to be able to publish 
the names of five or more newcomers. If 
everybody will step on the gas from now 
until convention time we will have a real 
organization and the danger zone will be 
passed. 

And, by the way, they are whooping 
things up in Buffalo, and shortly expect 
to announce the dates for the pow-wow. 
Make your plans now for the convention 
which will be the largest we have ever 
had, and Carlton Fisher, commandant of 
their detachment, adds, “the best.” 

Many detachments are fully equipped 
with the uniform overseas caps, red with 
gold piping, and I have found that it 
livens up affairs considerable. When- 
ever you see the boys with the caps you 
see a live detachment. Have you got 
yours? Write the National Paymaster 
for quotations. 

Do you know that Boston has close to 
150 members—paid-up? And that Jersey 
City has stated that they would go over 
this mark. That Oakland, Vallejo, Cali- 


fornia, and Spokane, Washington, are 
out after the bacon. And that there are 
a few detachments who are holding back 
like the old dark horse of the race. 

From now on we are going to the 
races. Get the old time pep started and 
bring the boys together again and head 
toward that old convention in Buffalo in 
September where Fisher says he has a 
pipeline under the lake from Canada. 

Put this letter down as one that comes 
from the Service Organization that gives 
more for the money than any other in 
existence, and show your appreciation 
by helping. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. KARL LATIONS, 
National Commandant. 


MORE ABOUT THE OLD MARINE 
CORPS 


By Thomas J. Kingsley 

Now let us see. We left off in our 
last letter at the Bremerton Barracks 
in 1905, Major Moses in command, T. J. 
Kingsley, private, rear rank—and when 
we say “rank,” we don’t want the word 
misconstrued. 

Those of you who remember the old 
barracks in Bremerton will remember 
that it was built in a big square, spread 
all over the place just in front of the 
parade ground. That is, it was started 
that way, and then someone wanted to 
make themselves heard, changed their 
minds and had two wings built on the 
east and west sides of the main build- 
ing. The room I was assigned to was 
on the second floor in the back. 

One of my first acquaintances was a 
fellow by the name of Finn—Dick Finn. 
Dick was an old timer. I believe he had 
done a hitch in the Army before coming 
to the Marine Corps. I liked Dick right 
from the start; he was one of those 
rare fellows who never tried to lord it 
over a recruit, always gave a man credit 
for having a little common sense along 
his own line, whatever it happened to 
be. If a boy came in from the farm, 
Dick did not expect him to know all 
about the China station or the Island of 
Guam. Cows and chickens were more 
likely to be in his line, and he would 
have to be given time to learn to do 
“squads right” or “present arms.” 

“Pipe down,” “as you were,” “mess 
gear,” and similar phrases were all a 
part of the language of the sea and not 
known to a back-country farm boy, re- 
gardless of how up-to-date his father’s 
farm might be. And if he happened to 
fall for that time-worn joke about going 
to the top sergeant and asking for the 
key to the parade ground, it did not 
necessarily prove that he was a dunce, 
insofar as Dick was concerned. 

I remember a wise-cracker who had 
been in the service just long enough to 
think he knew it all. He sent a young 
chap, who had just been transferred to 
the ship, to his division officer to get the 
keys to the quarterdeck. The division 
officer happened to be a good fellow who 
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enjoyed seeing a fight, and he sized the 
youngster up as being quite able to take 
care of himself. So he said to him: 
“Now, see here; that fellow is just try- 
ing to make a fool of you and I believe 
you are a better man than he is. You 
are not supposed to fight with your ship- 
mates, so don’t say that I told you this, 
but if you want to go back and bat that 
fellow right on the chin, I’ll see that you 
don’t get into trouble over it.” 

Well, if you think that youngster 
didn’t do it you have another guess com- 
ing, and he put it over him in about five 
minutes, good and hard. 

Dick Finn gave me the best piece of 
advice I received while in the Marine 
Corps, and I daresay he gave the same 
advice to a good many other recruits he 
thought would be benefited by it. That 
advice was to see, hear and know nothing 
that did not concern me, keep my mouth 
shut until it was my turn to speak, and 
then to think twice before speaking. 

I remember another fellow very well. 
He was a bunky of mine. We had to 
keep the window between our bunks 
clean for Sunday morning inspection and 
he would always clean the top half while 
I cleaned the bottom. Growdem was his 
name, Olie Growdem. I may have his 
name spelled wrong, but my apologies to 
Olie should he by any chance read this. 
Olie came from Watertown, Wisconsin, 
so we became quite chummy, as I came 
from the same State. 

Ollie had a habit of sitting on the side 
of his bunk with his chin resting on his 
palm like a man in deep study. One day 
I came in and found Olie sitting as usual, 
only this day he had a look of distress 
on his face that would put the best 
efforts of Clara Bow to shame. 

“Olie,” I says, “what is the matter— 
have you received some bad news from 
home?” 

“Oh, no,” says Olie, “but, by Yesus, 
Kingsley, I’ve been in the service ten 
months and I can’t understand why I 
haven’t saved more than one hundred 
dollars!” 

(You will remember that a buck pri- 
vate at that time drew only $12.80 per 
month net.) 

One day Olie and I were going over 
the possibilities of promotions, etc., in 
the Marine Corps. Taking Spud Murphy 
as our example, who had been made a 
corporal about four times and reduced 
back to private five times during Olie’s 
recollection, we figured that getting 
safely past the rank of corporal was the 
big obstacle. 

“I suppose,” says Olie, “that it takes 
about six or maybe seven years before 
aman can get to be an admiral.” 

It was too deep for me then, but even 
so, I could not picture Olie ever becom- 
ing a second George Dewey. 

I came back to Bremerton from my 
first trip to Nicaragua about two years 
later and Olie was still a buck, but a 
good one, and it would not surprise me 
if some day the historians break down 
and confess that it was Olie who financed 
the World War. 

I'll never forget the first time I came 
face to face with a full grown Marine 
officer while on sentry duty. Just about 
the time I was turned over to duty, pro- 
moted, as it were, from the rookey squad, 
a captain of Marines blew in. I don’t 
know where he came from or who sent 
him there; he just blew in, unannounced, 
so far as I know, and the first inking I 
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had of his presence was when I heard 
some of the boys speaking of Captain 
Bolo Bill. 

It was quite a surprise to me as I 
thought Major Moses was the only officer 
in the Marine Corps; at least it had never 
occurred to me that there might be 
others. The Marine Corps to me con- 
sisted of about twenty-five privates, a 
few corporals (on whose shoulders the 
burden of the Navy seemed to rest), a 
couple of sergeants, one hell of a poor 
mess cook, ar ut six buglers. There 
weren't that vty but you would think 
there were whéW you went on liberty as 
there was no place you could get away 
from them. 

My meeting with Captain Bolo Bill 
came the following afternoon at guard 
mount, but everything went off O. K. and 
he didn’t seem to take any particular 
notice of me. I had the twelve-to-four 
watch on the old magazine, located in 
the side of the hill between the place 
where the old “Philadelphia” was an- 
chored and the Charleston gate. There 
was a boardwalk running along the 
waterfront about wide enough for two 
men to walk abreast, but it widened out 
just in front of the magazine buildings 
where my post was. I could see Bolo 
coming for a good hundred yards, and, 
thanks to Chaw Brennan, I knew just 
what my duties were and how to perform 
them. At the required distance I came 
to a snappy halt. I had gauged my time 
so that I was right in front of the maga- 
zines where the walk was the widest (I 
wanted lots of room). Facing out from 
my post, I brought Mr. Kreg up to a 
snappy present, then back to port, with 
all my might. 

Any of you that met Captain Williams 
under the same circumstances will re- 
member how he would walk up within 
about four paces of you, and then start 
looking you over. And you could rest 
assured when he finished giving you the 
once over, if there was anything wrong 
with your make-up, he would tell you 
about it. Nothing escaped him, and I 
felt during that first inspection that he 
even knew what I was thinking about. 
I don’t believe I would have been sur- 
prised if he had balled out, “Charge!” 

“Sentry,” says he, “what are your gen- 
eral orders?” And I want to tell you 
that I unloaded them, word for word. 
I sometimes think that it was that first 
meeting with Bolo Bill that causes me 
to still remember them. 

However, it was his next question that 
completely unnerved me and balled up 
the parade. I think it was because I had 
figured out ahead what his next question 
would be. When he asked me how long 
I had been in the service, I started re- 
peating my special orders. Had he let 
me go on to the end, I think perhaps I 
would have been all right, but this first 
meeting with a full-grown captain was 
making me pretty nervous. 

However, he stopped me in the middle 
of my recital and says, “Sentry, do you 
know who I am?” 

“Yes, sir,” says I. 
Bolo Bill!” 

The conversation from there on is a 
little hazy in my memory, but I remem- 
ber that it was very much one-sided, 
with the captain taking the leading role. 
Never at any time did he say anything 
to me that was unbecoming an officer 
and a gentleman, but he sure gave me a 
lecture. 


“You are Captain 
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ALBANY MARINES WELCOME 
STATE SENATOR BAXTER 
AS LEAGUE MEMBER 

The Old Warrior has put over another 
one. Not content with combing the ordi- 
nary by-ways of the State Capital for 
League members he delves into the legis- 
lative chambers and comes up with a 
real live senator, one of his little play- 
mates in the Corps in the days before 
you or I were born, and hooks him for 
membership. But let him tell about it. 
He says: 

On deck again! Something has been 
said about not hearing about Hudson- 
Mohawk Detachment and that we were 
slack in sending in news about our ac- 
tivities, just stop and consider that our 
meetings are held on the second Thurs- 
day evening of each month and as copy 
has to be at headquarters by the tenth 
of the month, you can readily see that 
by the time the news is sent in, what we 
were to do is a story of the past and 
mostly for that reason, we have been 
somewhat dilatory. But do not think we 
are going back or that we do not wish 
you to know of our deliberations for I 
can assure you we have some very in- 
teresting meetings and what is accom- 
plished in two hours of debate, etc.; is 
better known by attendance than by word 
of mouth or print. 

Our March meeting was the best at- 
tended in a long time and the interest 
shown was very satisfactory. We have 
had several members in the sick bay but 
they are coming around O. K. One to 
two new members every meeting. Among 
the new ones we have had the pleasure 
of greeting State Senator Baxter of 
Saratoga County. He enlisted in 1878 
and the boys thought they would have 
the bulge on me in point of enlistment 
but when National Vice Commandant 
Illch and I called on him in the Senate 
Chamber, he threw up his hands and 
said “You beat me by two years.” I 
had enlisted in 1876. He is also a Span- 
ish War veteran but he wears the Ma- 
rine button in full view. More power to 
him. If any out of town members of 
the League drop into town, it would be 
very much appreciated if they would call 
on him at the Capitol. He is a very busy 
man but he would welcome all. 

We expect to attend the next conven- 
tion at Buffalo in September in uniform. 
Our Drum and Bugle Corps holds re- 
hearsals every Wednesday evening at the 
Albany Garage, the room for practice 
is kindly donated by the firm and after 
rehearsal the boys play midget golf in 
the same building. The detachment is 
under great obligations to the firm and 
we recommend any tourist passing 
through and wishing to stop over to 
patronize the garage. Every courtesy 
will be shown in asking for Mr. Brown. 
Gyrene Lengard led some very interest- 
ing arguments at the meeting and he is 
sure some worker as he has charge of 
the uniforms: Gyrene Walker is in 
charge of the drums and bugles and has 
proven to be a good teacher. We are 
proud of our past commandant and Na- 
tional Vice Commandant, Maurice IIlch. 
It will take a full page of “The Leather- 
neck” to tell all of his work but the near 
future will speak for itself in this re- 
gard. 

Memorial Day is not so far off and 
some interesting developments will ma- 
ture shortly. Last year we made our 


first appearance in uniform in the city 
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. of Schenectady and this year we intend K 


to outdo that occasion right here at 


home. Past Commandant Jimmy Noel 
ther makes a splendid host when we meet in 
rdi- Rensselaer and deserves credit. He is 


for captain of a fire company in that town 
oe and has his men under perfect control. ’ 
Our April meeting comes off in Troy at he D 
fore the V. F. W. rooms over the Troy 
> Theatre is Faster than the speed of sound, the bullets fly from Kleanbore 

x pected to be a gs : ; Hi-Speed .22's. Average velocity 25% greater—in some sizes 

THE OLD WARRIOR. 35%. The shattering, crashing energy is almost unbeliev- 

been able from so small a cartridge. Average power increased 
50%—in some sizes 80%. Such direct unswerving accuracy— 
os FROM AN OLD TIMER only the wonderful Kleanbore formula has ever attained. 

our Always remember this: Remington Ammunition Lead lubricated bullets are recommended 
—_ The Leatherneck, Washington, D. C. holds all rifle shooting records from 100 to 1200 _ because they preserve the barrel longer than 
‘opy 250. Pi yards. dry bullets. Silvadry (ungreased) are supplied 
= Dear Sirs: ae a L aon These new Kleanbore Hi-Speeds are the for those who care most about convenience 
a enter my subscription or e Leatner- only brass case rim fire cartridges. They were in handling. You can get them from your 
‘end neck” for one — ; the first Hi-Speed .22's on the market and Post Exchange. Write for a descriptive 
een We have been trying for some time to they’re made for all standard rifles,pistolsand folder. Address: Remington Ammunition 
we organize a “live detachment of the Ma- revolvers. Works, 838 Arctic Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 
wish 3 rine Corps League in Topeka. Have our ithe a 
or I charter and about fifteen members to Remington Arms Company, Inc. Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


in- date but things have been moving pretty 


‘om- slowly. 
3 is I did not have the honor of being in Cm i 
vord the Marines during the late World War, ede \emnenenenaanes 


being married and having a family to © WUR.A.co +346 
at- look after, but was first trick telegrapher 
rest at Fort Riley, Kansas, during most of 
lave the excitement so I had the military 
but atmosphere anyhow. Things were very Pasteurized Milk Is Safe Milk! 
e to ) lively around the fort and we were all 
— kept busy. I had the old Marine spirit Why take a Chance? 
sure and would have been into the harness if 
- family ties had not held me down, but I Delivery in Quantico, Virginia 
1878 would not have been satisfied with any- by 3 
— ) thing but Marine service. 
— I enlisted in the Marines on Oct. 12th, Farmers Creamery Co., Inc. Fredericksburg, Va. . 
nate 1907, at Kansas City, Mo., and with four ‘ 
and other recruits was sent to Mare Island. 
I After serving about three months at 
Ma- guard in old “ »’ I volunteer i for sea ‘ 743-745 m 
re duty and with five other Marines was The Bieber-Kaufman Co. ricntn street, s. e. Washington, D.C. 
( sign o duty on the U. S. S. arles- 
a ; ton,” at that time flagship of Rear Ad- B-K. CLOTHES $19.75 TO $39.75 
yusy miral Beatty of the Pacific Fleet. Ma- 
rine officers on the “Charleston” at that 
' time were Captain B. F. Rittenhouse and 
rome First Lieutenant William Burchfield. 
a The “Charleston” went from San Diego 
the to Magdalena Bay, Lower California, for & » 
tice ; target practice, then went to San Fran- 
fter cisco where all the men were given 
™ rey, Calif., and were there for admiral’s 
tis inspection while waiting for the bie fee. || LS Your Post Represented in This Month’s 
ing under command of Admiral “Fighting 
. to Bob” Evans. We were in San Francisco 
: when the big Atlantic Fleet arrived an ° 
ae ) took part in the parades both in ’Frisco Broadcast Section? If not, why not? 
eis | and Oakland. 
» of The fleet sure made a pretty picture 
in at night when every ship was trimmed 
has with lights and the searchlights were 
are played across the sky. At that time air- 
Na- planes there were 
Ich. none on hand for the celebration. e 
her- | We went from ’Frisco to Portland, Send in That News! 
lear Oregon, and took part in the parade at 
re- the opening of the Portland Rose Festi- 
: val. Then proceeded to Bremerton Navy 
and ' Yard where the crew was transferred to 
ma- } the U. S. S. “St. Louis” which we took to ee 
our ' Honolulu and return for a shakedown 
city 5 (Continued on page 47) 
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GAME FISH 


It’s easy to drift as the current flows; 

It’s easy to move as the deep tide goes; 

But the answer comes when the breakers 
crash 

And strike the soul with a bitter lash 

When the goal ahead is endless fight 

Through a sunless day and a starless 
night, 

Where the far call breaks on the sleeper’s 
dream, 

“Only the game fish swims upstream.” 

The spirit wanes when it knows no load; 

The soul turns soft down the Easy Road, 

There’s fun enough in the thrill and 
throb, 

But life in the main is an uphill job; 

And it’s better so, where the softer game 

Leaves too much fat on a weakened 
frame, 

Where the far call breaks on the sleeper’s 
dream, 

“Only the game fish swims upstream.” 

When the clouds bank in—and the soul 
turns blue— 

When Fate holds fast and you can’t 
break through— 

When trouble sweeps like a tidal wave, 

And Hope is a ghost by an open grave, 

You have reached the test in a frame of 
mind 

Where only the quitters fall behind. 

Where the far call breaks on the sleeper’s 
dream— 

“Only the game fish swims upstream.” 

THE LETTER 
By Edgar A. Guest 

The postman whistled down the street 

And seemed to walk on lighter feet, 

And as he stepped inside her gate 

He knew he carried precious freight; 

He knew that day he carried joy 

He had a letter from her boy. 

Day after day he'd kept his pace 

And seen her careworn, gentle face, 

She watched for him to come, and took 
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The papers with an anxious look, 
But disappointment followed hope- 
She missed the one glad envelop. 


He stopped to chat with her a while 
And saw the sadness of her smile, 
He fancied he could hear her sigh 
The morning that he traveled by; 
He knew that when tomorrow came 
She would be waiting just the same. 


The boy who was so far away 

Could never hear her gently say: 
“Well, have you brought good news to 
me?” 

Her eager face he could not see, 
Or note the lines of anxious care 
As every day she waited there. 


But when he wrote, on lighter feet 
The happy postman walked the street; 
“Well, here it is at last,” he’d shout, 
“To end the worry and the doubt.” 
The robin on the maple limb 

Began to sing: “She’s heard from him.” 


Her eyes with joy began to glow, 

The neighbors round her seemed to know 
That with the postman at the door 
Sweet peace had come to her once more. 
When letters bring so much delight, 
Why do the sons forget to write? 


THE HERO 
By Robert C. Vance 
A. W. O. L. in Paris (there without a 
pass), 
M. P.’s_ sticking ‘round as thick as 
chiggers in the grass; 
Just standing on a corner, taking a look 
see, 
A second louie, passing, stops and says 
to me; 
“What’s your name and outfit? Well, 
what’s the big idea? 
Move on, Leatherneck, you can’t stand 
here.” 


Then a conquering hero, homeward 
bound, with hero stuff gone stale; 

Hunted up the sweetheart, who said that 
without fail, 

I would find her waiting—it knocked me 
off my pins, 

To find that she was married and had a 
pair of twins. 

“Don’t come here no more,” she says, 
“folks would think it queer. 

Move on, Leatherneck, you can’t stand 

here.” 


I then looked in on my old boss, to say 
my job was done, 

He had said, “your place is waiting when 
we have licked the Hun.” 

Found a pink complected tea hound, sit- 
ting at my old desk; 

(He wouldn’t have looked so clean and 
fresh if he’d stood the acid test.) 

In his eyes a look of scorn, on his lips 
a sneer. 

“Move on, Leatherneck, you can’t stand 

here.” 


I wonder, when Taps are sounded and I 
take my place on high, 

Will I find a bunch of buddies, up there 
in the sky; 

Restlessly milling ’round in space, flying 
from star to star, 

While St. Peter looks down his nose and 
says, “You know how them guys 
are. 

No welcome on the milky way or stars 
both far and near, 

Move on, Leatherneck, you can’t stand 
here.” 
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ON MEMORIAL DAY 
By The Mad Major 
Fearless, ye came from every hand 
To stem the furious foe’s advance, 
To halt the plundering iron hand 
That clutched the bleeding heart of 
France; 

And with what pardon’d arrogance 
Ye turned that seething horde of gray 
Seeking adventure and romance, 
Ye found your rest in Flander’s clay. 


No guns are heard in France afar, 

Nor bugle note, nor drums to roll 
Across the reeking stench of war 
Where deeds were writ in crimson scro!] 
By ye who made the grave your goal. 
The barley fields are green today, 

The silver-throated carillons toll 

For ye who sleep in Flander’s clay. 


The mulberries bloom above the wall, 

And peasants labor among the wheat; 

Soft at dusk, the gay larks call 

Beyond the brook where lovers meet. 

And all the air is warm and sweet 

With phlox that, on a younger day, 

Perished before the leaden sleet 

That marked your beds in Flander’s clay. 
L’ENVOI 

The poppies burst in crimson flood 

Where death once stalked in grim array, 


And mute bespeak my comrade’s blood 
Who moulder deep in Flander’s clay. 


MEMORIAL DAY—1918 
By Le Mousquetaire 
“Does that lousy music sit up all night? 
He’s tootin’ his horn an’ it ain’t daylight! 
Back here in the billets they might let 
us sleep 
*Stead o’ herdin’ us round like a flock of 
sheep. 
What the hell’s the date ?—The Thirtieth 
of May! 
Christ! back in the States it’s Decoration 
Day!” 


“Hit the deck, you bums, we're goin’ in today:” 


“This damn pack’s felt like it weighed a 
ton 

For the last ten miles. Say, look at the 
sun 

Come up. Back home I'll bet grand-dad 

Is tellin’ the world "bout the fights he’s 
had 

With Sherman and Meade ‘gainst the 
rebs in gray 

And how war was then what it ain't 
today!” 


“Close up them ranks, d’ye think it’s a holiday.” 


“Hey, Buddie, throw me a bandolier; 

My last clip’s gone and them Jerries’re 
near. 

Say, don’t that shrapnel yell and screech 

Just like a congressman makin’ a 
speech ? 

The top and the skipper’s both gone 
west— 

Here we go now—let’s strafe that nest!” 

“You're all right, kid, it’s just a slug in the 
chest!” 


STATUS QUO 
If women were only lovely, 
And love were only true, 
There’d be some use of poesy 
And greatly less to do. 


But woman is only woman, 
And love is an empty shell 

And poets are only idle folk 
With nothing much to tell. 
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MARINE CORPS LEAGUE 


(Continued from page 45) 


as 


trip. We were then transferred to the 
U. S. S. “Milwaukee” and left for Hono- 
lulu on the same mission. After coaling 
and taking on stores at Honolulu for the 
return trip to ’Frisco, orders were 
changed and we were directed to pro- 
ceed to Panama and take on coal and 
stores and go to Amapala, Honduras, to 
relieve the cruiser “Albany” which had 
been on guard duty for some time in 
Central American waters. We had to 
break out the coaling gear again and 
take on additional coal and stores. Had 
the quarterdeck stacked with spuds and 
other stores and about 2100 tons of coal 
in the bunkers. 

Took us nineteen days to make the 
run from Honolulu to Panama and ran 
into a bad storm when about half way 
across. Storm lasted two or three days. 
Tossed the ship around pretty bad and 
broke most of our dishes and we were 
compelled to eat out of pie tins and tin 
cups while sitting on the deck holding to 
a stanchion with one arm. 


Some sailors got sea-sick on that trip, 
who had been to sea for twenty years or 
more and had never felt the effects 
before. 


We were in Amapala Bay about three 
weeks and then left for ’Frisco where all 
were given 48 hours liberty. We were 
sure glad to get back to the “States” 
again. Paymaster fed us on pork chops, 
ice cream and all the other good things 
until we were caught up on our ration 
allowance again. 


After a week in ’Frisco we again left 
for Bremerton. Upon arrival at Bremer- 
ton we found out that the “Charleston” 
had been fitted with another crew and 
was leaving for the Philippines for 
Asiatic station. Our Marine guard was 
transferred to the barracks at Bremer- 
ton and the sailors to the naval station. 


Couple of months later a battalion was 
formed for duty at Honolulu and we left 
Bremerton on the naval transport “Buf- 
falo” stopping at ’Frisco several days 
where we took on detachments of Ma- 
rines from Charleston, S. C., Philadel- 
phia, and other points on the East Coast 
and then proceeded to Honolulu, where 
we went into Camp “Very” near the en- 
trance to Honolulu harbor. 


Our battalion consisted of four com- 
panies, about 450 men under command of 
Major Charles Long who was afterwards 
relieved and Major Wendel C. Neville 
was placed in charge. We arrived in 
Honolulu January 13th, 1909. Other offi- 
cers at Camp Very were Capt. Arthur T. 
Marix, Capt. Wm. W. Low, Capt. Frank 
F. Robards, Capt. Frederick A. Ramsey, 
First Lt. Fred D. Kilgore, First Lt. Lau- 
ren S. Willis, Second Lt. Harold L. Par- 
sons, Second Lt. Edward A. Blair and 
Asst. Naval Surgeon H. H. Lane. 


Non-Com. staff: QM. Sergeant Ubell, 
M. Sergeant Strong, Acting Sergeant- 
Major Gordon. 


I have a complete roster of the bat- 
talion if any subscribers to “The Leath- 
erneck” would like to have their names. 
I would like very much to hear from any 
of the old Marines who served at Camp 
Very at that time. No doubt they are 
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scattered all over the world by now, but 
would be very glad to get in touch with 
any of them for old time’s sake. 

Most of the battalion returned with 
me to Mare Island barracks on the army 
transport “Crook” about April, 1911. 

I was discharged at Mare Island on 
Oct. 11th, 1911, and returned home to 
St. Marys, Kansas. Several months later 
I went to work for the Union Pacific, 
learning telegraphy and about a year 
later took a job as agent-operator and 
have been with the Union Pacific ever 
since. 

This has been rather a lengthy letter, 
but I am sure some of the old-time 
Marines will be glad to know that their 
old buddy is still among the living and 
able to eat beans although I do not have 
them three or four times a week like 
we used to in the service. 

Notice the Marines in Nicaragua are 
having a busy time again and the natives 
down there can consider themselves very 
fortunate that the good old “U. S. M. C.” 
is on hand in the present emergency. 
There is no job that the Marines cannot 
handle. 

Please hurry that “Leatherneck.” 

Yours truly, 
(s) CHAS. E. REYNOLDS, 
Paymaster, 
James Wray Detachment, M. C. L., 
Delia, Kansas. 


FORT WAYNE DETACHMENT 


We missed our turn on the floor last 
month, and darned nearly did it again 
this month, due to the fact that our 
meetings are held on the first Monday 
of each month, and this one happened to 
fall on the sixth and the “dead line” is 
the tenth. We’re sending this directly 
to “The Leatherneck” for publication, 
with apologies to Vice-Commandant 
Flynn and Chief of Starf Lambert. 


Although expected, it came as some- 
thing of a shock when our Senior Vice- 
Commandant, Harold A. Sours, finally 
appeared at our office one fine morning 
with the announcement that he was go- 
ing back to Dixie—the sooner the bet- 
ter. He is now back with his old cronies 
at the Quartermaster Garage, Parris 
Island. He was reenlisted March 27. We 
regret his loss, but also insist that he’s 
a wise boy. “Red” Hart, formerly junior 
vice-commandant, has become the vice- 
commandant. 


We are glad to welcome the following 
new members to our detachment: Ed 
Hullinger, Charles Doll, V. A. Ballinger, 
William Haley, Monroe L. Smith, Lee A. 
Brown, and A. C. Hester. Smith will be 
remembered as having retired at Head- 
quarters a year or so ago after thirty 
years service with the Marines and 
Army. Hullinger, Ballinger and Hester 
are all old timers who didn’t stay for 
the stretch. 

Fort Wayne Detachment is holding a 
subscription dance Saturday night, May 
2nd. ’S too bad this has to come off be- 
fore you boys read about it, because it’s 
to be an old-fashioned barn dance, and 
“we won’t go home until morning.” We’ll 
tell you all about it next month. 

Negotiations are under way with the 
State Armory Board in Fort Wayne to 
secure the use of an armory for our 
meetings and for drills. We expect to 
meet in our new quarters next month. 


NEW 
SHORT STORY 


A big story, OLD GOLD'S, yet 
it’s told in two words .. . “‘Try 
it." Big space and big words 
can’t tell more than one pack 
in telling you that O. G. is the 
finest, throat-easiest cigarette. 
You'll find out why OLD GOLD 
defeats other leading cigarettes 
in public concealed-name tests 
. . . and your taste and your 
throat will be grateful for the 
knowledge! 


© P. Lorillard Co., Inc. 


CIGARETTES 
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DRESS UP YOUR 
CAR THIS SPRING 


~ 


RADIATOR ORNAMENT 
Solid Aluminum 


LK 


or Dealers Everywhere 
ANOTHER H-H QUALITY 

PRODUCT 
Hilborn-Hamburger, Ine. 


15 East 26th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Size 6144 x 614 
Complete with Attaching 

Lugs 

$3.00 
At your Post Exchange 


= 


DEVIL DOGS! 


A tooth-brush is designed pri- 
marily for wear, or it should be, 
anyway! Especially when your in- 
come is such that you must make 
every cent count. The next time you 
discard the old one because you've 
lost your rifle cleaner, get an 


EMERALD ODENCE 
TOOTH BRUSH 


at your Post Exchange. The 
Emerald Odence Tooth Brush will 
stay white throughout the life of 
the brush, and the bristles posi- 
tively will not come out. Emerald 
Odence Tooth Brushes are sanitary. 
They come in the hard and medium 
grades. 

Ask for the Emerald Odence 
Tooth Brush at your Post Ex- 
change. 


JOSIAH ODENCE 


Exclusive distributor of high-grade 
brushes and superior quality pipes. 


8 East 12th St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 27) 


“For three years, 1926-1929, King 
Faustin II reigned over 12,000 black sub- 
jects on an island twelve miles off the 
coast of Haiti. 

“His crown was two feet high, made 
of shells, mirrors, feathers and bits of 
ribbon. His throne was a reed porch 
chair. The fact that he wore shoes was 
one of the symbols of his authority. And 
everywhere he went, he was saluted with 
a long roll on native drums, followed by 
three taps. 

“King Faustin II doubtless will long 
be remembered by his subjects as the 
monarch who told them how to take care 
of their babies when they were sick. He 
used to get seeds for them to plant, too, 
and settle their native disputes. 

“*Most of their disputes,’ he said Sat- 
urday night, ‘arose from the fact that 
there were more women on the island 
than men. I’d ask the man which woman 
he wanted for his wife. Then I'd tell 
him sternly to take the one he wanted, 
but that I thought he was foolish. And 
that would help to soothe the injured 
feelings of the jilted one.’ 

“King Faustin II had been with the 
Marines in Haiti ten years when he vol- 
unteered for an assignment in La Gon- 
ave, whose inhabitants had indicated 
they were not the least bit fond of white 
Marines. A year after he arrived they 
made him king. There’s a queen on the 
island but the king did not become her 
husband. The king was obliged to abdi- 
cate in 1929, when the Marines trans- 
ferred him back to Haiti. He’s out of 
the Marine Corps now, but he thinks 
his future sojourns in his kingdom will 
be limited to visits. 

“After a brief stop in New York and 
a visit to his old home at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., he wants to go exploring in Central 
America.” 


TO THE SOUTH POLE! 


(Continued from page 14) 


| WOULD I ACCOMPANY BYRD 


as 


Crockett, Thorne, and O’Brien, started 
out. We all went over to their teams 
and bade them good-bye. This party was 
headed for the mountains 400 miles away 
and some real work of exploration. They 
were anxious to get away and lost no 
time. They made 20 miles that after- 
noon and evening and reached our 20- 
mile depot. Every twenty miles the 
other party had placed a tent and a pile 
of food and clothing. They radioed us 
that they also had solved the mystery 
of the snowmobile party. 

About fifteen miles from “Little 
America” they had met Strom, Feury 
and Black painfully hauling a sledge. 
Their iron chariot had gone dead 80 
miles south and they had been forced to 
abandon it. 

The 5th of November was a memorable 
day for all hands. The Ford came out 


of the hole with the 525 horsepower 
“Cyclone” in its nose pulling it up the 
incline while all hands manned blocks 
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and tackles. Balchen taxiied her into 
position alongside the Fairchild and 
after hastily securing it with “dead men” 
fore and aft, we all went over to the 
house to welcome the snowmobile party 
home. Their promises to conquer the 
Antarctic were not easily forgotten. The 
Commander had sent Siple out with a 
puppy team to give them a lift in and 
while he was on the way we decorated 
the radio towers and mess hall with 
streamers and signs such as “Welcome 
Home”—*“Kill the Dogs”—etc. 

Czegka was posing as a cameraman 
and we had a dummy moving picture 
camera, rigged up on the path leading 
up from the inlet. Siple returned with 
news that as they had walked 75 miles, 
they thought they could make the last 
five miles alone and politely told him 
where to go. 

Soon we saw the three figures coming 
up the inlet. Very pistols were shot off, 
flags were dipped, Czegka with gravity 
ran the camera, and cheers were sent up 
by all. 

The climax was reached when Blackie 
received a radio message from his wife, 
who did not know as yet of their trip, 
which read: “I’m with you every step 
of the way.” All that added to the sum 
total to Blackie’s discomfort. 

They were all tired and sunburned, 
but took all our greetings and jests good 
naturedly. After receiving medals made 
of cigarette tins, they sat down to the 
first good meal in three weeks. 


They said that the machine ran al- 
right on smooth Barrier, but when it got 
to butting the uneven sastrugi and soft 
snow further out, it was too much for 
the engine. 

First dirt was in the gas lines and the 
constant bucking of the engine weakened 
the rear end, which gave way. So 80 
miles from camp they left it as a land- 
mark, and shouldering packs and man- 
hauling a sledge of food and cooking 
utensils, they started back for “home, 
sweet home.” 


On November 6th the supporting party 
came in, having done their bit in a man- 
ner that won them well-earned praise 
from the Commander and the gang. 
They had had a tough job and the mere 
fact that the geological party was pro- 
ceeding so smoothly was in a great 
measure due to their good work. 

Spring and summer operations were 
under way in grand style and the avia- 
tion season opened. November 11th, on 
Armistice Day, Capt. Parker took me 
up in the Fairchild on the first hop of 
the year. He put her through her paces 
and after about an hour of testing con- 
trols, radio, etc., we landed. Then in 
turn each pilot took the Fairchild up. 
It was a beautiful, mild day and in all 
we flew about four hours. 

We were all ready now to try out the 
Ford in a few days and put her through 
her paces before the final hop. If ever 
a crowd of men were air-minded it sure 
was that gang down there. The night 
before the Ford was to have her test 
every man in camp besieged Parker and 
Balchen for a hop. Even the cook tried 
for once to be congenial and get in the 
good graces of the aviation mechanics 
for a hop. It was only the day before 
that I had been almost thrown out of 
the mess hall because I had let a five- 
gallon pail of oil boil over on his range 
and get in his biscuits. We had to heat 
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all our oil on the kitchen range before 
we finally rigged up an oil heater out- 

"- November 13th the Ford went up 
for the first time. Parker took her up 
with eight passengers and soared over 
the Bay of Whales and the camp. As 
soon as she landed, each pilot took her 
up in succession and it performed won- 
derfully. 

That night we decided to give her a 
weight-lifting test as the weather was 
wonderful. So we got together and cut 
snow blocks and loaded them in the 
fuselage, weighing them before we 
placed them in. We filled all the gaso- 
line tanks in the wings and prepared her 
for the altitude and load test. 

Balchen took her up and upon arriving 
at 10,000 feet, the port engine began to 
miss. He immediately landed and 
started to work on this engine. We con- 
tinued to work all night, but to no avail. 
So early the next morning we decided to 
change carburetors on the engine. 

Off and on for two or three days and 
nights we had to work in shifts on the 
plane lagging all the oil lines and chang- 
ing the air bleeds in the carburetors. At 
the same time a gang of men were busily 
engaged in building a shelter in the Ford 
hole, in which we made preparations to 
heat our oil. 

We were getting favorable reports 
from the geological party and we knew 
that the Commander was anxious to be- 
gin his exploration flights. He had de- 
cided to lay down a base at the foot of 
the Queen Maude Range, of 250 gallons 
of gasoline in cans, as well as a ninety- 
day supply of concentrated food. So we 
hastened to get the engines tuned up. 

On the 17th of November Balchen 
again took the Ford up and she per- 
formed wonderfully. We had the motors 
licked at last. We flew to 14,000 feet 
with our load of snow blocks and from 
this height we could see the Rockefeller 
Mountains sticking up like small ant 
hills in the snow. After we threw out 
the blocks of snow, Balchen ran speed 
tests at full throttle over a marked 
course of five miles and landed. 

The Commander then announced his 
intention of leaving on the 18th for the 
base-laying flight, and Mulroy, our fuel 
engineer, began helping us load 250 gal- 
lons of gasoline in small five-gallon 
cans; 25 gallons of extra oil and the 
300 pounds of food. 

At 9:40 a. m., on the morning of the 
18th, the Ford took off for the moun- 
tains. Dean Smith at the controls; June 
as radio man; the Commander navigator; 
and McKinley working his aerial camera. 
They soon pulled off their skiis and were 
lost to sight over the Barrier. We 
breathed easier. The first actual start 
of the polar trip was under way. 

We all trudged into the house thor- 
oughly tired out and covered with grease 
and oil but sleep was far from our 
thoughts. The radio loudspeaker was 
tuned in and through this we could hear 
the steady rhythm of the engines. Hour 
after hour went by and what seemed like 
ages to us in the house was filled with 
Intense interest to those in the plane. 
Soon after leaving “Little America” they 
passed over the snowmobile and in an- 
other hour and a half passed low over 
the dog teams pulling their heavy loads 
over the Barrier towards the mountains. 
They had been on the trail nearly three 
weeks and it must have been heart- 
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A voice said, 
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Lo and behold! 
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he lived happily ever after. 
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breaking to them to see this air giant 
swing over them going 100 miles an hour. 

Soon after they reported the moun- 
tains in sight and then the steady purr 
of the engines began again. But it was 
not long before the sound changed and 
we could tell that they had landed and 
were on the ground. For about half an 
hour while they were unloading the gaso- 
line cans and getting their bearings the 
subdued grind was heard in the loud- 
speaker and then all at once the sound 
became vibrant and strong again as they 
swung into the air and started back. 

I had decided to lay down on my bunk 
and get a few hours rest before they 
pulled in and we would have to drain the 
oil and anchor the Ford. So with my 
eyes half closed, I listened for another 
hour or so to the buzzing in the loud- 
speaker interrupted only once in a while 
by the sending and receiving of the 
operators. 

Just as I started to doze off there was 
a silence in the loudspeaker. I jumped 
out of bed and ran to the radio shack. 
So did half a dozen other men trying to 
find out what had happened. But not a 
sound came from the wavelength of the 
plane. 

Speculation ran wild. The operators 
tried to raise them again and again but 
to no avail. What had happened? Had 
they creshed? Maybe a wing had col- 
lapsed? Why hadn’t they said some- 
thing before this silence? These and a 
hundred other questions ran through our 
heads as time went on. 

(To be continued.) 


“HERE’S HEALTH TO YOU 
AND TO OUR CORPS” 


(Continued from page 11) 


Maladministration many times led the 
little republic to the brink of destruc- 
tion. Time and again conditions became 
more than serious, and by 1897 the debt 
of the Dominican Republic amounted to 
$21,000,000. 

Already the United States Govern- 
ment was concerning itself with the 
destiny of Santo Domingo. On May 2, 
1891, a threatened revolt required the 
landing of Marines, and the “Kearsarge” 
detachment was sent ashore. On April 
1, 1903, brewing trouble cooled when the 
“Atlanta” Marines were landed in Santo 
Domingo. 

To prevent foreign occupation the 
United States undertook to adjust the 
affairs of the Dominican Republic. On 
February 25, 1904, Marines from the 
“Yankee” were landed at San Pedro de 
Macoris. 

In 1916 the Dominican Secretary of 
War, General Arias, deposed President 
Jimenez and took control of the slippery 
reins. A civil war threatened and 
American Marines were sent ashore to 
prevent it. During the next few months 
several landing parties were necessary. 

Rebel activities in the interior in- 
creased and Marines were ordered to oc 
cupy Puerto Plata and Monte Cristi. 
The landing was effected in open boats 
and Captain H. J. Hirshinger, U. S. M. 
C., was instantly killed by enemy fire. 

Marines poured into the island. The 
Fourth Regiment, commanded by Colonel 
Joseph H. Pendleton, was hurried from 
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San Diego, and arrived in Monte Cristi 
in June, 1916. 

The plan was to occupy Santiago, a 
city located inland. Two columns of Ma- 
rines advanced, one from Puerto Plata 
and the other from Monte Cristi, to the 
rendezvous at Navarette. Both columns 
were constantly harassed by hostile fire, 
On June 27th they stormed the strongly 
intrenched position of Los Trencheras, 
One Marine was killed and _ several 
wounded before the capture was effected, 

At Guayeanes one enlisted man and 
one officer were killed and nine wounded 
before the Marines drove the insurgents 
from their stronghold. 

The second column engaged the rebels 
at Alta Mira. The battle lasted half an 
hour and the Marines suffered two 
casualties. 

The junction of the two commands 
took place on July 4th, and two days 
later Santiago was occupied without 
further opposition. 

On October 24th rebel Ramon Batiste 


was captured in a battle that cost the * 


Marines the lives of Captain William W. 
Low and Sergeant Frank L. Atwood. 

For a year it was difficult work. It 
was no easy task to hunt down and sub- 
due bandits, and more Marines died in 
battle against them. 

The Guardia Nacional Dominicana was 
established on October 17, 1917, officered 
by personnel selected from the Marine 
Corps. 

The World War was raging and the 
eyes of the world could not be focused 
on the smaller war against rebellion that 
flourished in Santo Domingo. From then 
until August, 1924, when orders were 
received from the Major General Com- 
mandant to commence the gradual with- 
drawal of Marine forces, there were 
many bloody battles between the two 
factions. 

But by now Santo Domingo was al- 
most ready to keep house for herself. 
Successful supervision of elections by the 
Marines brought about a new regime, one 
of security and peace. 

We have, of necessity, touched but 
briefly on the influence of American Ma- 
rines in Santo Domingo. Each incident 
was a dramatic entity in itself; and there 
was so much to contend with. But little 
by little the tiny republic has shaken 
herself free of political turmoil. She 
has ranged along with other successful 
countries. Her statesmen have pledged 
gratitude for the assistance by the 
United States. And it is not altogether 
unfitting that we raise our glass and 
return the toast: “Here’s health to you!” 


| WHY QUANTICO? 


(Continued from page 7) 


party to assist in stowing the cargo on 
board. A memorandum invoice of such 
stores was furnished to the Master. The 
Ordnance officer placed ordnance stores 
on board by another working party. 
Some of the stores came from Washing- 
ton, New York, Newport, Rock Island, 
and Frankfort, part of which was trans- 
ferred from the railroad car to the “Ster- 
ling.” The shipment from this Yard i- 
cluded guns, ammunition, ordnance ma- 
terial and broken stone, and cement 

sand. A list of the ordance material was 
given the General Storekeeper. The offi- 
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cer commanding Marines at this Navy 
Yard placed on board the “Sterling” a 
considerable amount of equipage, build- 
ing materials, provisions, stores, lists of 
which were forwarded by him to the 
Commanding Officer of the Marine Regi- 
ment at Culebra. It appears from the 
partial but voluminous lists of stores 
loaded by the “Sterling” that the cargo 
of the “Sterling” was a full and most 
varied one. The cargo was boxed and 
suitably prepared for shipment; the 
cargo was stowed by three gangs of men 
from the Navy Yard, and the Master of 
the “Sterling” had supervision of the 
spaces for stowage, and the way of stow- 
ing: He objected to receiving a large 
shipment by the Marine officer of un- 
slacked lime, and there is other evidence 
that he exercised some control of the 
stowage, as it was his duty to do. Never- 
theless it does not appear that he was ad- 
vised in advance of all the cargo to be 
received, or that he or any other officer 
planned the stowage of the vessel ac- 
cording to previous advices, but that it 
was done as the shipments were received, 
sometimes by more than one working 
party, up to the day of sailing. What- 
ever difficulties occurred in unloading the 
“Sterling,” from the different points of 
unloading, nothing was known here of 
the exact destination of each shipment. 
The cargo was stowed as if it was all to 
be discharged at one place and time. The 
loading was not in charge of any one 
officer who was fully advised of all the 
items of intended shipment, and the 
destination of each item in time to pre- 
pare plans of stowage, with the knowl- 
edge of an expert in the art of loading a 
vessel for a distant sea voyage. 

The situation just described explains 
the letter of Lieutenant Benham and the 
vigorous endorsement of the commander 
of the Caribbean Squadron; it also paves 
the way for the consistent attitude of the 
General Board. 

On September 30, 1904, the General 
Board requested the Secretary of the 
Navy to require commandants of navy 
yards and stations to submit regular re- 
ports showing supplies of advanced base 
materials on hand, in order that “the 
General Board may have information, 
kept up to date, of the kind, quantity, 
and condition of the material on hand for 
that purpose.” Passing over most of 
the correspondence of a similar nature, 
in which the General Board insisted on 
having knowledge of what was being ac- 
complished, and upon the assembly of 
men and material in one place for in- 
structional purposes, we find that on Sep- 
tember 30, 1905, the Secretary was in- 
formed that certain estimates had been 
received from the bureaus of ordnance 
and equipment concerning size and floor 
space of buildings for advanced base 
outfits, one on the Atlantic coast and the 
other at Subig Bay, and it requested 
“similar information from the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps,” stating: 

It must be borne in mind that an ex- 
peditionary force dispatched at the out- 
break of war to seize and defend an ad- 
vanced base, would probably be composed 
wholly of Marines. In other words, the 
ordnance and equipment, including guns, 
portable platforms, searchlights, mines, 
ete.—as well as the Marines’ stores 
Proper—would be used by Marines, and 
under the supervision of Marine officers. 
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It would seem to the General Board 
best to have the advanced base outfits 
complete, stored together in one build- 
ing. The advantage of having such an 
outfit ready beforehand, for use in time 
of need, is obvious. 

In handling correspondence of this 
nature care must be exercised not to 
quote certain parts, or even words, but 
the average officer can read between the 
lines and supply satisfactory localities 
for such as have been purposely omitted. 
The following from a letter of February 
3, 1905, is, therefore, allowable: 

But besides the main base of 
the fleet in all the war plans 
made by the General Board demand an 
advanced base of operations, the precise 
location, defense, and time of occupation 
of which depend upon the circumstances 
of the particular campaign. In some 
combined operations the plans prescribe 
that the advanced base shall be seized 
and held by the Navy and Marines until 
relieved by the Army; in others the Navy 
alone will have to defend it. From the 
beginning of its existence the General 
Board has endeavored to have this ma- 
terial assembled and reserved for that 
specific purpose. [My bold type.] 

The General Board had adhered to its 
point “from the beginning of its exis- 
tence,” and it is noted that the issue is 
for the assembly of material and men, 
to the end that a fiasco similar to that of 


the “Sterling” should not be repeated, or 


accepted as a satisfactory criterion for 
maneuvers. But it is also noted that 
the conception of the General Board has 
thus far not included space—acreage— 
for training. The idea seems to have 
been limited to guns, mounts, search- 
lights, mines, torpedoes, and kindred ap- 
paratus for defense against the sea, to 
the exclusion of at least an equally im- 
portant defense towards the land. This 
latter would require the employment of 
considerable infantry, artillery, equip- 
ment for field engineering, mobile trans- 
portation for all, and the paraphernalia 
for their operation. All of this requires 
space, acreage of diversified terrain, for 
training of infantry, artillery, engineers, 
etc., in addition to water facilities neces- 
sary for mines, torpedoes, and gunnery, 
and thus far the developments of the 
General Board (and of everybody else) 
had not planned for this. 

The Secretary of the Navy evidently 
considered the foregoing letter of con- 
siderable importance, because on the 
sixth and eighth of the same month he 
addressed identical letters to the chair- 
men of the House and the Senate naval 
committees, in which he discussed the 
materials necessary for advanced base 
outfits, and stated: “In such a campaign 
would be the primary base in 
. . « If the scene of hostilities should 
be at any distance from . as, for 
example, in the vicinity of . the 
movements of the fleet would be greatly 
restricted if obliged to tie to this pri- 
mary base for all purposes.” Following 
this there is much correspondence with 
the departments of the Marine Corps, 
relating to stores and equipment for ad- 
vanced base use, and the Naval War Col- 
lege wrote for information relative to 
the “number of Marines, guns, mines, 
vessels, and other materials,” stating 
this was needed for certain of its plans. 


Only enough documents are being cited 
to show continuity in the development of 
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this idea. In a letter to the Secretary 
of the Navy dated June 21, 1905, previ- 
ous recommendations are _ reiterated, 
“that two complete outfits for the estab- 
lishment of an advanced base be as- 
sembled at once and held in reserve for 
this purpose. These outfits would also 
be available for the use of an expedi- 
tionary force of any nature whatever, in 
case of an emergency such as might 
necessitate the departure and landing of 
Marines at some distant point in the 
shortest possible time.” With penetrat- 
ing insight into the future, the General 
Board here introduced another element 
into the anticipated work of this force: 
“These outfits would also be available 
for the use of an expeditionary force of 
any nature whatever ” This pro- 
vides for the personnel leaving its heavy 
equipment and departing on short notice 
for service as infantry, for that kind of 
hurried expeditionary duty that the Ma- 
rines look upon as routine. One would 
have supposed that some of these plans 
had originated among the Marines them- 
selves, or in their headquarters, but there 
is nothing to show this to be the case; 
the entire inception seems to lie within 
the General Board, and there was no 
Marine member of that body at that time. 
The Marine Corps was without repre- 
sentation on the General Board from the 
retirement of Colonel Reid in 1904 until 
the appointment of General Barnett in 
1915. 


It is apparent that the efforts of the 
General Board were meeting with some 
response. On June 21, 1905, the Depart- 
ment directed “that the following ma- 
terial, in addition to that already ordered, 
coming under the cognizance of the 
bureau of ordnance, be provided and 
placed in reserve for the use of an ex- 
peditionary force, or for use in the estab- 
lishment of an advanced base in time of 
war.” There followed a list of guns and 
their appurtenances. A few days later 
the Department directed the bureau of 
yards and docks to build certain store- 
houses for this reserve equipment. 


Continuing with its theme the General 
Board wrote on January 25, 1906, as fol- 
lows: “In the plans for occupation of 
advanced bases the men for 
establishing and manning the shore de- 
fenses are planned to be Marines taken 
from shore so that the complement of no 
ship shall be reduced.” At a later date 
the recommendations were repeated with 
emphasis, and on August 3, 1906, the 
bureau of equipment prepared a lengthy 
memorandum relative to what it was 
supposed to furnish. That matters were 
not progressing satisfactorily is evident 
from a letter dated September 6, 1907, 
in which the president of the General 
Board stated to the Secretary of the 
Navy: “The General Board has since its 
earliest days, at various times invited 
the attention of the Department to the 
importance of having in reserve certain 
materials which will be necessary for 
the establishment of advanced bases in 
time of war, or for use in case of cer- 
tain emergencies.” Resulting from this 
the Secretary of the Navy directed the 
commandant of the Marine Corps to “in- 
clude your estimate an amount 
sufficient to insure provision for two en- 
tire outfits of Marine equipment for use 
in special emergencies in accordance with 
lists forwarded ” A similar let- 


ter was sent to the bureau of yards and 
docks on the same day. 
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About this time certain officers agq- 
vanced a proposal to equip both the 
Army and the Navy proper with similar 
advanced base outfits, to be used by 
whichever happened to need it at the 
time, and in case of later transfer of 
duty from one service to the other to 
compensate by exchange of outfits. This 
was referred to the bureau of ordnance, 
the chief of which wrote the Genera] 
Board as follows: 

With the present complement of the 
Marine Corps it is believed that there 
will be no difficulty in finding men 
enough to man all the guns for an ad- 
vanced base outfit that the Bureau of 
Ordnance will be able to supply, and the 
probability of their having to be relieved 
and turn their weapons over to the Army 
is too remote to justify a large expendi- 
ture of Naval appropriation funds in a 
class of weapons that is not peculiar to 
Naval service and could not be efficiently 
used by its personnel in time of emer- 
gency. 

On May 28, 1909, the Department sent 
identical letters to the commandants of 
our stations to inspect and inventory ad- 
vanced base equipment and report the 
result to the General Board. There was 
a good deal of academic discussion 
among Army and Navy officers attend- 
ing the war college as to which arm 
should assume responsibility for this 
class of work, and the subject was set- 
tled by the General Board again, whose 
president wrote the Secretary of the 
Navy, on January 31, 1910: “That the 
advanced base material be assembled at 
Philadelphia, and that the advanced base 
outfit in the Asiatic and Pacific stations 
be assembled at Olongapo, and that the 
custody of this material, the responsi- 
bility for its maintenance in good condi- 
tion and readiness be imposed upon the 
Marine Corps, and that the naval division 
of inspections be charged with its in- 
spection.” And again: “That the com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps be in- 
structed to prepare for the care and 
custody of advanced base material and 
to take the necessary steps to instruct 
the officers and men under his command 
in the use of this material.” Upon this 
the Secretary endorsed to the comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps: “The Depart- 
ment has approved the within recon- 
mendations and desires to put them into 
effect as soon as practicable. Please in- 
form the Department if the Marine 
Corps is ready to assume the part as- 
signed to it. If not ready, please report 
what preliminary steps are necessary 
and how much time will probably be re- 
quired.” On March 24, 1910, formal 
orders to accomplish this were issued to 
the major general commandant, and to 
the commandants at Norfolk, Philadel- 
phia, Olongapo, and to the aid for in- 
spections. Thus we see that, after many 
years of effort on the part of the General 
Board, both men and material were 
partly assembled in two places where 
suitable buildings had been prepared, 
where everything was at hand, except 
the one item so vitally needed, acreage 
of diversified terrain for training. 


There is now a gap of three years in 
the files, during which the “outfits” were 
training and drilling as anticipated by 
the General Board. But the subject was 
not forgotten, as evidenced by a letter 
to the Secretary on January 24, 1913, and 
the following to the commandant of the 
Marine Corps four days later: “There 
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is forwarded herewith for your informa- 
tion and such comment as you may wish 
to make, a proposed letter on the sub- 
ject of advanced bases drawn up by the 
General Board. Should you so desire, 
the General Board will be pleased to 
have you attend any of its meetings on 
Tuesdays or Fridays for the purpose of 
presenting your views. In this case it is 
suggested that the officer immediately in 
charge of advanced base outfits appear 
before the Board with you at such time.” 
It is here noted, with a curious interest, 
that this is the first time the comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps had been con- 
sulted in this matter, beyond having been 
called on to supply information relative 
to storage spaces. It is also noted that 
the materials that had been supplied 
were not satisfactory to the General 
Board, and after enlarging upon the 
necessity of modern ordnance and equip- 
ment, it recommended: “That the Ma- 
rine fixed defense regiment charged with 
the care of this outfit be exercised in 
actual landing, and placing it on shore 
at a point selected for an advanced base 
in connection with maneuvers with the 
Atlantic Fleet, and that all advanced 
base guns so placed be exercised at tar- 
get practice.” On the same day the De- 
partment approved these recommenda- 
tions and directed the commandant of 
the Marine Corps to prepare for the 
maneuvers. 

From the letters that follow it is evi- 
dent that there was a lack of coordina- 
tion in the complex duties that were in- 
volved. In preparing for the expected 
maneuvers the Department addressed a 
communication to the commanding offi- 
cer of the U. S. S. “Prairie,” asking 
“whether the ‘Prairie’ can carry the out- 
fit described in the 7th paragraph of the 
Major General Commandant’s letter, the 
weight of which is given in the 4th en- 
dorsement, and technical description in 
the 3rd endorsement.” Evidently this 
information was not included in the 
original correspondence, and when sup- 
plied by later endorsement nobody knew 
whether the ship being considered could 
carry it! On April 10, 1913, the com- 
mandant of .the Marine Corps wrote a 
letter discussing the forthcoming ma- 
neuvers, and enclosed tables of weights, 
measurements, and personnel, which goes 
to show that the consolidation striven for 
by the General Board had not been at- 
tained, as there was lack of preparatory 
staff work. 

The navy yard at Philadelphia had 
been designated as headquarters for 
these activities on the Atlantic coast, 
and much had been done there, but re- 
ports made by the board of inspection 
on April 19, 1913, -show that facilities 
were still inadequate. 

As a result of the maneuvers held in 
January, 1914, the General Board wrote: 
“The results are gratifying, and the 
General Board recommends that these 
advanced base exercises be held each 
year as a matter of routine training, 
ete.” The question of exercising a full 
brigade was under discussion, and on 
February 20, 1914, the commander-in- 
chief of the Atlantic Fleet wrote the 
Secretary of the Navy: 

The Commander-in-Chief is not pre- 
pared to recommend approval of Cap- 
tain Sims’ plan for permanently station- 
ing at a Brigade of Marines, 


and a number of torpedo boats and sub- 
Unless a force is permanently 


marines. 
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stationed at .. however, it is es- 
sential that the advanced base brigade 
should be permanently organized, with 
its outfits and stores complete, and ready 
to embark in the shortest possible time. 
On the outbreak of war no time will be 
allowed for mobilizing this force and 
preparing it for service. It must be con- 
stantly maintained on a war footing. 

The foregoing referred to the neces- 
sity of gathering forces from many 
places in order to organize an entire ex- 
pedition. Certain technical units were 
in readiness at Philadelphia, where the 
equipment was stored, but many of the 
men and officers had to be assembled at 
the point of embarkation, all unknown 
to each other and to their work. The 
plans of the General Board for ma- 
neuvers during the winter 1914-15 were 
impossible of execution owing to “the 
employment of such large forces of Ma- 
rines in Haiti.” 

The files of the General Board come to 
an abrupt end about this point, but those 
of the headquarters of the Marine Corps 
begin immediately—General Barnett was 
appointed a member of the General 
Board on June 2, 1915—and these show 
that the thoughts and plans of the Gen- 
eral Board have been consistently de- 
veloped and executed. The report of the 
major general commandant to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy for the fiscal year 1915 
contained the following: 

Based on the experience gained from 
many expeditions, I am strongly of the 
opinion that a mobile force of not less 
than 3,500 men should be maintained on 
this coast, and one of not less than 1,200 
men on the west coast. These forces 
would also be in readiness at all times 
for service as a part of the garrison of 
advanced bases, acting as supports to 
the fixed defense force by protecting the 
base from hostile landing forces. This 
duty is of very great importance, as 
fortified harbors are very vulnerable to 
this form of attack. In order that In- 
fantry and Artillery organizations may 
receive the absolutely essential instruc- 
tion in the duties they will be called 
upon to perform in the field, it is neces- 
sary that maneuver grounds be provided 
for their use. All of the Marine Corps 
posts being situated in or near large 
cities, afford no such facilities. . . . 
If the maneuver grounds above men- 
tioned be provided, a camp of instruc- 
tion could be held each year, and a valu- 
able course of training given in field ex- 
ercises, combat firing, maneuvers, target 
practice with artillery, small arms and 
machine guns. 

In his annual report for the fiscal 
year 1916, the major general comman- 
dant enlarged upon this topic, and said: 
“The establishment, therefore, of a large 
Marine Corps post on each coast, as 
training stations for its expeditionary 
forces, has now become the paramount 
need of the Marine Corps.” And later: 
“Initial steps to supply the need of the 
Corps for a large post on the west coast 
were taken at the last session of Con- 
gress. ; It is of vital importance 
to the efficiency of the Marine Corps that 
a similar post on the east coast should 
be provided and equipped.” Quoting 
from the hearings before the House com- 
mittee on naval affairs on May 14, 1928: 

The establishment of a Marine Corps 
Base, as recommended by the Major Gen- 
eral Commandant in his annual reports 
for the fiscal years 1915 and 1916, was 
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approved in principle, by the then Secre- 
tary of the Navy, but no definite action 
was taken toward the establishment of 
such a base until the outbreak of the 
World War. Upon the outbreak of the 
war it became immediately necessary for 
provision to be made for training of offi- 
cers and enlisted men of the Marine 
Corps. Steps were immediately taken to 
find a site for the establishment of a 
training station , After study of 
various sites by a board of officers, Quan- 
tico was recommended. 

Continuing with the hearings before 
the committee on naval affairs on May 
14, 1928, the commandant of the Marine 
Corps stated: 

The necessity for the maintenance of 
a station where the various units mak- 
ing up an expeditionary force of Ma- 
rines could be properly trained for mod- 
ern warfare being recognized, the Con- 
gress of the United States, in the act 
making appropriations for the Naval 
Service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1919, authorized the acquisition of 
the land, which now constitutes the Ma- 
rine Corps reservation at Quantico, for 
use as a permanent Marine Corps post, 
and appropriated the necessary money 
for payment of the land. The following 
language is quoted from this act: 

“The President is authorized to ac- 
quire under the authority and provisions 
of the act all of the land specified in the 
report of the Board appointed by the 
Major General Commandant, Marine 
Corps, dated January 25, 1918, at Quan- 
tico, Virginia, as a permanent Marine 
Corps post, and the sum of $475,000, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
hereby appropriated for this purpose.” 

During the hearings conducted on May 
14, 1928, the commandant of the Marine 
Corps pointed out and emphasized those 
items that had been so persistently ad- 
vocated by the General Board, and he 
outlined the work of the Marine Corps 
as that work had been foreseen and 
planned. In company with the chief of 
the bureau of yards and docks he de- 
scribed the physical requirements of a 
base, its necessary appurtenances and 
equipment, and asked for funds with 
which to maintain the establishment. He 
said: 

I may say, briefly, that the Marine 
Corps maintains an organized expedi- 
tionary force under training, and it is 
ready for any emergency that may arise. 
Such emergencies come frequently and 
quickly, so that in order to carry out 
promptly and efficiently the duty as- 
signed to the Marine Corps, it is neces- 
sary not only for training to be in 
readiness for war, which is the duty of 
all military and naval organizations, but 
in order to be in readiness for the duties 
of peace, these forces should be kept 
under training for any emergency. That 
expeditionary force for the east coast is 
stationed at Quantico, so that we main- 
tain there normally, exclusive of aviation 
personnel, something more than 3,500 
men. 

The “duty assigned to the Marine 
Corps,” mentioned just above, undoubt- 
edly refers to the recommendations of 
the General Board, dated January 31, 
1910, which were approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy on March 24, 1910. 
And “the duties of peace” probably re- 
fer to mail guards and to certain kinds 
of expeditions. The fact that Quantico 


is now depleted of personnel is not a 
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criterion, because the depletion was 
caused by executing the very functions 
for which the post was created. Mep 
and material have been ultimately con. 
centrated in one place, which place js 
suitable for their concentration, just as 
outlined by the General Board on re. 
peated occasions. Just how well Quan. 
tico has fulfilled the functions expected 
of it is another story. Omitting the ac. 
tivities of the World War, for which such 
a base was never planned, it is enough 
to say that since that event expeditionary 
forces have been admirably trained and 
sent out on serious missions to many 
lands. There have been two “overseas” 
maneuvers in conjunction with the fleet, 
one in the Caribbean Sea and one in the 
Hawaiian Islands, and there have been 
two episodes of guarding the Federal! 
mail at the request of the Post Office 
Department. 

In all of this Quantico has been the 
chief base, sharing the brunt with the 
less extensive base at San Diego. The 
spirit of the General Board’s aspiration 
has been carried out to the letter, when 
it urged, on June 21, 1905, “that two 
complete outfits of an advanced base be 
assembled at once and held in reserve 
for this purpose. These outfits would 
also be available for the use of an ex. 
peditionary force of any nature what- 
ever, in case of emergency such as might 
necessitate the departure and landing of 
Marines at some distant point in the 
shortest possible time.” [My bold type] 

These are the derivations and fune- 
tions of some fifty-five hundred acres of 
varied topography that happen to be 
named “Quantico,” where an expedi- 
tionary force is normally “permanently 
organized, with its outfits and _ stores 
complete, and ready to embark in the 
shortest possible time,” as expressed by 
the commander-in-chief of the Atlantic 
Fleet. 

(Reprinted by permission.) 


A GENERAL COURT 
HEARS BOTH SIDES 


(Continued from page 9) 


injuries received in the line of duty?” 

“IT object. It calls for an opinion,” 
snapped the Judge Advocate. 

“If the court please, I invite the 
learned judge advocate’s attention to 
Naval Courts and Boards on this point,” 
answered Roe. 

The court again overruled the Judge 
Advocate. 

The doctor answered, “It is very likely 
to produce a lethargic state of mind.” 

“And by that you mean what?” 

“Well, there might be times when he 
would unconsciously doze off into semi- 
stupor, or deep sleep, while otherwise 
apparently normal.” 

“T have no further questions to ask 
this witness, if the court please,” said 
Roe. 

The well-laid plans of counsel had 
borne fruit. His thorough study of the 
case had well paid him. But he was not 


finished. He still had a summing-up to 
deliver. 
“If the court please, the defense 


rests,” said Roe. Little did he fear that 
the testimony of the medical officer 
whom he called as a trump card would 
be rebutted. 
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The judge advocate thought otherwise. 
He could only give Roe credit for bolster- 
ing up his defense to secure a recom- 
mendation to clemency, and argued that 
the fact alleged had been proved by un- 
contradicted witnesses and that the prior 
iliness of the accused went only in ex- 
tenuation of his offense. 

Roe, tiring under the strain, gathered 
himself together. He rose to sum up, 
put, before starting, fortified himself 
with a glass of cold water. It immedi- 
ately bolstered him. He knew he had 
made every effort to place the accused’s 
case in the proper light before the court, 
but the judge advocate’s remark, that 
evidence of the accused’s illness was only 
to be considered in extenuation, worried 
him. 

Suddenly Roe spied among his notes a 
memorandum he had made prior to the 
trial. It seemed to give him renewed 
courage to win, especially in a case 
thought hopelessly lost by so many. His 
summing-up proceeded as follows: “May 
it please the court: The case now before 
you for judgment is not easy to decide. 
The learned judge advocate seems to be- 
lieve that the commission of the act al- 
leged unequivocally merits punishment. 
An important fact not to be lost sight 
of is this: Most crimes are composed of 
two parts, viz: the act and the intent to 
commit that act. In a charge of sleeping 
on watch, now before you, no specific 
intent need be proved. We contend that 
that would apply in the case of a normal 
man who sleeps on watch, but here we 
have an accused, who, at the time of 
commission of his offense, was abnormal. 
If the act were committed while in that 
abnormal state, it was done as the result 
of circumstances over which he had no 
control. 

“You have heard the testimony of the 
medical officer who treated the accused 
only a few weeks ago, before he was dis- 
charged to duty from the naval hospital; 
and you have listened attentively to the 
opinionated testimony of that officer that 
the condition for which he was then be- 
ing treated was such that, to use the 
witness’ own words, “There may be times 
when he would unconsciously doze off 
into semi-stupor or deep sleep while 
otherwise apparently normal.’ 

“Let us assume that at the time Black- 
acre went on duty on the date alleged 
that he was apparently normal. There 
was no evidence that he was otherwise, 
so that, therefore, the fact may properly 
be assumed. We do not contend other- 
wise. Suddenly, thereafter, he is found 
asleep. Two officers walking about, not 


necessarily noiselessly in the engine- 
room, failed to awaken him. He was 
spoken to, but did not answer. If the 


court please, that must have been more 
than slumber. It must have been a 
‘deep sleep’ or a semi-stupor. The wit- 
nesses who found him both state he was 
‘breathing a near-snore’; it was not a 
snore, but something like it. It is for 
you, if the court please, to determine in 
your own minds, whether the accused was 
then asleep, in a normal sleep; or 
whether he was in a daze, in an abnor- 
mal sleep. 

“I do not think it is going too far to 
say that common experience teaches that 
men taking short naps are easily 
awakened. If that be so, and this ac- 
cused had been taking a nap, would he 
not have acted as the average man would 
have acted under similar circumstances? 
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But did the accused act as an ordinary 
man would? I repeat, he was spoken to 
and did not awaken. Foot-steps failed 
to arouse him. It was only after he had 
been not merely touched, but shaken that 
he was awakened. 

“What did he do then? He came to. 
His first glance was at the gauges. He 
jumped up, turned a wheel or two, and 
asked, ‘Was I asleep?’ He didn’t know 
what had happened. What did he say at 
mast? Here are his words, but he didn’t 
go far enough; he said, ‘Sir, I couldn’t 
have been asleep.’ 

“We contend, if the court please, that 
at the time the accused slept on his 
watch, he was in one of those spells to 
which the doctor said he was liable to 
be addicted. The fact that it occurred 
so soon after he was discharged from the 
hospital adds weight to the opinion, and 
almost stamps it as prophetic. We 
further contend that the spell was due 
to circumstances over which the accused 
had no control; due to injuries he re- 
ceived under most unusual circumstances 
while in ‘the line of duty.’ 

“In conclusion, we contend that if it be 
God’s will that he be visited with such a 
misfortune while on duty, then it is His 
will, and the accused is not culpable and 
should be found not guilty under the 
circumstances.” 

Roe sat down, feeling he had done his 
best. His aim was not merely to win his 
case, for the sake of winning, but in the 
interest of Justice. 

The judge advocate, still tenacious, but 
now fighting up-hill, made his closing 
argument. He contended that the facts 
alleged had been fully proved; that the 
physical condition of the accused could 
be taken into consideration only as a 
basis of a recommendation to clemency, 
and a finding of “guilty” should be ar- 
rived at. 

The court was thereupon cleared, so 
that the court, in its co-equal capacity 
as jurors, might consider the evidence 
and arrive at a finding. 

Minutes seemed like hours. In the 
hallway adjoining the court-room the 
prisoner stood near the sentry guarding 
him. Roe and the judge advocate were 
discussing matters unconnected with the 
trial. They were both still on friendly 
terms, despite their hard fight in court. 
This is as it should be. And it is the 
same in civil life. 

A bell on the court table is rung. “The 
court is open” is loudly announced by 
the president of the court. Blackacre 
and his counsel file in and resume their 
seats; the judge advocate again takes his 
place at the end of the table opposite 
the president. The spectators again oc- 
cupy their chairs. 

There is a deep silence. 
abounds. 

“Blackacre,” says the president, and 
the accused stands at attention. “The 
court finds the specification of the charge 
not proved, and finds you, of the charge, 
not guilty; and acquits you of the 
charge.” 

As is usual, the prisoner shows no ap- 
parent sign of emotion. As may be ex- 
pected, counsel’s countenance beams. 
The judge advocate takes the verdict 
without objection. 

Blackacre is returned to the brig, to 
await formal orders for his release and, 
when the next mess call is sounded, will 
be found free and easy among his ship- 
mates. 
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Guaranteed Used Cars 


POTOMAC AND VIRGINIA AVENUES 
Phone 307 Quantico, Va. 


Cc. G. PARIS—Selling Autos 


and All Kinds of Insurance at the old stand 


MODEL LUNCH 


Service to Service Men 


Opposite Marine Barracks 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Fifty-six 


\ DONT LIKE THAT \DEA OF 

FOLLOWING* ANY LINES” UP WwW THE 

* \ GRAND CENTRAL STATION IN NEW Yorx 
A SIGH SAID* FoLLOw 

THE GREEN LINE” 

| FOLLOWED 

WOKE UP INA 
HOCK SHOP IW 

\PHILADELPHIA/ 


wow /THIS 1S THE FIRST LEG oF 
OUR TOUR-WE FOLLOW THAT @LACK ): 
LINE FROM WASHINGTON TO 
THE COAST- AND- 
BOY.’ you ARE 

GOING TO SEE 

THINGS ON THIS 
TRiPZ 


THE GENERAL ill 


OKE / WHEN 15 THE 
REST OF THE DIVISION 
COMING/ 


PRIVATE ALL vou HAVE 

1S TO GET THOSE SAGS 
WN TO THE STAT! 

ON WW TEN 


THE PANIC IS ou’ GENERAL Wnuossis 
AND SRIVATE ZERO ARE OFF ON AN INSPECTION 
TRIP THEY ARE NOW ENROUTE - WASHINGTON TO 
MARE \SLAND- WHERE THE RENNY-MARU 
\S STANDING BY TO TAKE THEM 
TO THE FAR EAST-— PIEPING-VIA, 
HONOLULU- GUAM- MANILA - 
WONG-KONG SHANGUAI—™~0 
© STAND BY FOR 
A- You Know’ 
YOU WOULD 


COESTIONS TO 


LET US 
JUST- WHO LEATHERNECK- HE WILL 
PASS THEM ON TO THE GENL. 


pout ee sity’ Any 
HOW | CAQRY A RABBITS 
FOOT- NOTHING EVER 
HAPPENS TO ME/ 


GENERAL ‘DOES THIS RATTLER 
GO THROUGH NICARAGUA / NOT THAT 
1AM SCART 1 JUST WANTA BE 
SURE THAT YOU ARE JAFE-AND 
THEM SARDINOS GET 
KINDA CARELESS ABOUT 
WHICH WAVY THEY 
SHOOT- sometimes / 


TAPS HAS GONE 
SPECIAL -ALLS QUITE 


INTHE ORY DOCKS 


WAS DUST THINKING WHAT A SAP 
MR. PULLMAN WAS WHEN HE BUILT 
THIS FOLDING FLEA TRAP = IVE 
TRIED FOR THREE HOURS TO GET 
INTO THIS LITTLE HAMMOCK HE | 
HUNG UP HERE.” AND IT CANT BE DONE: 


RX. 


WHAT THE as 
H-H-H=-WORLO sure 

4 HAPPENED- vou TO FOLLOW 

EVEN WOKE THE THE GENRE 
PORTER WITH {AND ZERO 


THE IEATHERNECK May, 1931 
WILL GET i 
| 
=. 
— 
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1928 U. S. NAVY MODEL 


Specifications: Calibre .45; Length 32 inches; Weight 934 lbs.; Rate of fire—600 shots per 
minute—or a single shot for each separate pull of the trigger up to a rate of 100 shots a minute. 
Magazines hold 20 or 50 cartridges. EQUIPPED WITH CUTTS COMPENSATOR. 


Adopted By THE U. S. MARINE CORPS EXPEDITIONARY FORCES 


U. S. NAVAL LANDING FORCES AND U. 8S. COAST GUARD 
Photo of Shots 
U. S. Army Test—firing for one minute 
at 100 Yards 
ILLINOIS Guard 
= ) PENNSYLVANIA 
WEST VIRGINIA New York City 
MICHIGAN 


MASSACHUSETTS 
CONNECTICUT 
STATE CONSTABULARIES 


BRINKS EXPRESS CO. 


Chicago, Ill. 


U. S. ARMORED TRUCK CORP. 
New York City 


NEVADA 
NEW YORK 
SING SING 
COLORADO, ETC. CHICAGO 
4 STATE PENITENTIARIES BOSTON 
BALTIMORE 
ST. LOUIS 
| SHERIFFS SAN FRANCISCO, ETC. 
‘ EVERYWHERE POLICE DEPARTMENTS 
! Full-automatic bursts of two or three 
y) shots, 256 shots fired, 199 hits 
) Auto-Ordnance Corporation 
302 Broadway, New York City 
Cable Address, “Autordco-N. Y.” B. S. A. Guns, Ltd., Birmingham, F. A. 
| } 
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It keeps them so 
MILD and FRESH! 


THERE’S more real mildness in a Camel, 


sealed ia in the new package, than in 


any cigarette you ever smoked! 


CAMELS 


TiGHt-SEALED IN CELLOPHANE 


@ 1931, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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